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PREFACE. 
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My purpose in this book has been to collect and piece 
together all the available information concerning the outward 
features and surroundings of the old Athenian dramatic per- 
formances ; in other words, to write a history of the Attic drama 
from the theatrical, as opposed to the literary, point of view. 
The subject is one which has been practically revolutionised 
during the last half century, partly through the labours of 
various scholars in interpreting the notices of the old gram- 
marians, but more especially owing to the rich discoveries of 
inscriptions relating to theatrical affairs, and the information 
supplied by excavations in the old Greek theatres. But in spite 
of the copious accession of fresh materials, it is now more than 
fifty years since any work has appeared in English, in which 
this particular department of Greek dramatic history has been 
treated in a comprehensive manner. The neglect is all the 
more remarkable, as the subject is undeniably of great interest 
and importance, and this for two distinct reasons. In the first 
place it is difficult to understand and appreciate the peculiar 
qualities of the existing Greek plays, without acquiring some 
knowledge of the circumstances under which they were pro- 
duced, and the limitations within which the ancient dramatic 
poets had to work. In the second place, as the Attic drama 
was essentially a public institution, and formed one of the most 
conspicuous elements in the national life, the various details 
connected with its management are incidentally most instructive, 
because of the curious light which they throw upon the habits, 
feelings, and tastes of the old Athenians. It is owing to these 
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several considerations that the present work has been under- 
taken. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of a list of names and 
definitions in Pollux, and a few observations upon the theatre in 
Vitruvius, none of the ancient treatises, which dealt with the 
various portions of the subject, have been preserved. The 
materials have in consequence to be collected from the most 
multifarious sources — from casual remarks in ancient authors, 
from incidental references in the Greek dramas, from obscure 
and often contradictory notices in the scholiasts and gram- 
marians, from old inscriptions, and the ruins of Greek theatres, 
from vases, statuettes, wall-paintings, and other works of art. 
In the treatment of questions, which depend upon evidence of 
this intricate and complex character, it is inevitable that great 
diversity of opinion should arise, and that numberless oppor- 
tunities should be afforded for ingenious conjectures and 
fanciful combinations. As a matter of fact the whole history of 
the Attic drama has been to a certain extent obscured by the 
mass of controversy and hypothesis to which it has given rise. 
My purpose throughout the following pages has been to keep 
close to the original sources of information, to restrict myself 
unreservedly to such facts as seem to be fairly well established 
by the evidence, and to clear the subject of all those fine-drawn 
theories and conjectures, which have no definite foundation to 
depend upon. For every statement concerning the Attic drama 
I have been careful to quote the ultimate authority, and the plan 
which I have adopted, in the citation of evidence, has been as 
follows. Where a passage is appealed to in support of some 
mere matter of fact, about which there could be no particular 
difference of opinion, I have been content to simply give the 
reference. But in cases where the inference is more dubious, 
I have quoted the original authorities in full, so as to enable the 
reader to judge for himself as to the validity of the views 
adopted in the text. It would have been impossible, within the 
limits of a single volume, to discuss in detail all the points con- 
cerning which controversies have been raised. The more im- 
portant questions I have treated at considerable length ; but as 
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regards matters of minute detail and trivial interest, I have 
merely given my own opinion in the text, and appended a 
complete statement of the evidence in the notes. 

The various books, articles, monographs, and dissertations, 
which have been written on the subject of the Attic theatre and 
dramatic performances, are sufficient in themselves to constitute 
a considerable literature. It will be sufficient in the present 
place to enumerate those to which I have been principally 
indebted. Of writings in which the subject is treated as a 
whole the most important is Albert M tiller's Lehrbuch der 
Grtechischen Buhnenalterthiimer (Freiburg, 1886) — a work which 
is conspicuous for the industry, learning, and sound judgment 
displayed in its compilation, and for the lucid manner in which 
an immense amount of information is compressed into a com- 
paratively limited space. The exhaustive account which it 
contains of the bibliography of the subject is especially valuable. 
Another book which I have found of the greatest help is 
Schneider's Das Attische Theaterwesen (Weimar, 1835). It 
consists mainly of a citation in full of all the ancient passages 
which refer to performances in the theatre; and although 
Schneider's own views and inferences are now mostly anti- 
quated, and his collection of ' Quelle ' requires to be sup- 
plemented, the work will always be most interesting and 
serviceable to students of the Attic drama. The description of 
the Greek dramatic performances in the third volume of Bergk's 
Grtechische Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1884) has been ex- 
ceedingly useful and suggestive; and considerable assistance 
has been derived from the similar account in vol. ii. pt. 2 
of Bernhardy's Grundriss der Grtechischen Litteratur (Halle, 
1880). 

As far as the separate portions of the subject are concerned, 
I have been greatly indebted, for information regarding the 
Dionysiac festivals, to BOckh's dissertation, Vom Unterschiede 
der Lenden, Anthesterien, und Idndlichen Dionysien {Abhandl, 
der Akad, der Wissensch, zu Berlifiy 1816-1817), and to A. 
Mommsen's Heortologie (Leipzig, 1864). The account of the 
regulations relating to the dramatic contests is based largely 
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upon the evidence supplied by the recently discovered inscrip- 
tions, which have been collected and carefully edited by Kohler 
in the second volume of the Corpus Inscriptionuni Atticarum. 
These inscriptions have, among other things, made it perfectly 
plain that the dramatic competitions had nothing to do with 
the tribes, but were merely contests between individuals. On 
the subject of the Proagon I have followed mainly Rohde's 
valuable article in Rhein, Museum xxxviii, and on the subject of 
the selection of the judges I have been greatly assisted by 
Sauppe's paper, Ueber die Wahl der Richter^ etc. (Sachs, Gesell- 
schaft der IVissensch. zu Leipzig, phii.-hisL Classe, 1855), and by 
Petersen's Preisrichter der grossen Dionysien (Progr. Dorpat. 
1878). For various points connected with the production of 
a play I have consulted the dissertation by Lipsius, Ueber die 
dramatische Chore gie {Sachs, Gesell, der IVissensch,, phiL-hisL 
Classe, 1885), with advantage. To turn next to the question of 
the construction and arrangement of the Greek theatre. My 
principal authority, as far as regards the theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens, has been Kawerau's article Theatergebdude, in vol. iii. 
of Baumeister's Denkmdler des klassischen Alterihums (Munich 
and Leipzig, 1888). This article contains the results of Dr. 
DOrpfeld's recent investigations, together with a new plan of 
the theatre, and has in some respects superseded all the 
previous accounts. I may also mention Vischer's Die Ent- 
deckungen im Dionysostheater {Neues Schweizerisches Museuniy 
1863), Julius' article. Das Theater des Dionysos {Zeitschrift fur 
bUd. Kunst, 1878), and J. R. Wheeler's Theatre of Dionysus 
{Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
vol. i). The description of the theatre at Epidaurus has been 
derived from the papers by Kabbadias in UpaicriKa Trjs iv *A6rivais 
dpxaioKoyiK^s eratptas, 1881 and 1883. On the Subject of the Greek 
theatre in general I would mention the exhaustive account by 
Wieseler in vol. 83 of Ersch and Gruber's Allgemeine Encyklo- 
pddie (Leipzig, 1866), from which I have obtained many 
interesting particulars. The plans and illustrations in Wiese- 
ler's Theatergebdude und Denkmdler des Biihnenwesens bei 
Griechen und ROmern (Gottingen, 1851) have also been of the 
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greatest service ; and I have obtained some help from Strack, 
Das altgriechische Theatergebdude (Potsdam, 1843). Pro- 
ceeding next to the question of the scenery I have to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to Niejahr's Quaestiones Aristophaneae 
Scaenicae (Greifswald, 1877), and Sommerbrodt's De Aeschyli 
re scenica (in Scenica, Berlin, 1876). On the subject of the 
acting and the actors in the Greek drama much information is 
to be derived from Grysar, De Graecorum tragoedia, etc. (COln, 
1830) ; K. F. Hermann, De distributione personarum inter his- 
triones in tragoediis graecis (Marburg, 1840); Beer, Ueber die 
Zahl der Schauspieler bei Aristophanes (Leipzig, 1844) ; and from 
Sommerbrodt's two articles De Histrionibus and De Arte His- 
trionum, in his Scenica, Concerning the costume of the Greek 
actors I have learned much from Dierk's two dissertations, De 
tragicorum histrionum habitu scaenico apud Graecos (Gottingen, 
1883), Ueber das CostUm der griechischen Schauspieler in der 
alten Komddie (Archaeol. Zeitung xliii); and from Wieseler's 
Das Satyrspiel (Gottingen, 1848). I should also mention the 
valuable illustrations of theatrical masks and costumes to be 
found in Wieseler's Theatergebdude und Denkmdler, etc. ; and 
those given by Maass in Monumenti Ineditij xi. 30-32, and by 
Robert in Archaeol. Zeitung for 1878, and in Monum, Inedit xi. 
13. In discussing the question of the relative proportion of 
speech, song, and recitative in the Greek drama I have fre- 
quently consulted Christ's Metrik der Griechen und RSmer 
(Leipzig, 1879). Among works dealing with the chorus I 
would mention K. O. M tiller's Dissertations on the Eumenides 
(Engl. transL, London, 1853), G. Hermann's De choro Eume- 
nidum (Opusc. ii. p. 129 foil.), Schultze's De chori Graecorum 
tragici habitu externo (Berlin, 1857), Sommerbrodt's De chori 
tragici principibuSy in Scenica^ p. 5 foil., and lastly Arnoldt's 
Die Chorpartieen bei Aristophanes (Leipzig, 1873). 

In conclusion I wish to express my obligations to Professor 
Gardner for his assistance in various questions connected with 
archaeology, and to Mr. Evelyn Abbott for many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. I have to thank the Council of the 
Hellenic Society for their permission to reproduce the two 
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photographs of the theatre at Athens, and the illustration of 
a chorus of birds. I desire at the same time to acknowledge 
the great courtesy with which Dr. DCrpfeld, of the German 
Archaeological Institute, has supplied me with the latest inform- 
ation concerning his excavations in the theatre of Dionysus, 
and his views on Greek theatres in general. 

Oxford, June^ 1889. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DRAMATIC CONTESTS AT ATHENS. 

§ I, General Characteristics of the Attic drama. 

The ancient Athenian drama was in many respects unlike 
any kind of dramatic performance that we are accustomed to 
in modern times. The difference extended not only to the 
character of the plays themselves, and the manner in which 
they were presented upon the stage, but also to the circum* 
stances under which the production took place. In order to 
form an accurate conception of the external features of the old 
Greek drama it will be necessary to dismiss from the mind 
many of the associations with which the modern stage is con- 
nected. In the first place, the luxury of having theatrical 
entertainments at every season of the year was a thing 
never heard of among the ancient Athenians. The dramatic 
performances at Athens, instead of being spread over the 
whole year, were confined within very limited periods. They 
were restricted to the two great festivals of Dionysus, the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia. It is true that at these fes- 
tivals the number of plays exhibited was large enough to 
satisfy the most enthusiastic playgoer. Several days in suc- 
cession we^'e devoted entirely to the drama, and on each day 
^ B 
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tragedies and comedies followed one another without inter- 
mission from morning till evening. But with the exception 
of the two festivals of Dionysus there was no other occasion 
on which plays were acted in the Athenian theatre. There 
were dramatic exhibitions in the various townships of Attica 
during the Rural Dionysia; but in Athens itself the drama 
was restricted to the two periods already mentioned. In fact, 
as far as regards the time and duration of the performances, 
the ancient drama had much in common with the modern 
musical festival, in which at certain fixed seasons several days 
in succession are devoted entirely to music. 

Another vital point of difference lay in the fact that the 
ancient drama was managed wholly by the state. To provide 
for the amusement of the people was considered to be one of 
the regular duties of the government. In England theatres are 
simply private enterprises. In some foreign countries certain 
theatres receive subventions from the state, and are subject to 
a-Code of rules ; but for practical purposes their connexion with 
ithe state is only a slight one. But in Athens the superin- 
Itendence of the annual dramatic performances was just as much 
la part of the public administration of affairs as was the repair 
of the dockyards, the equipment of fleets, or the despatch of 
jwrmies. Poets and actors were both selected by the state. 
The cost of the performance was a tax upon the richer classes. 
Every wealthy citizen had in his turn to defray the expenses of 
a tragedy or a comedy, just as he had to pay for one of the 
ships of the fleet, or perform any other of the state burdens. 
The theatre was a public institution for the benefit of the whole 
people. Every Athenian citizen of whatever degree was en- 
titled to be present at the annual dramatic performances ; and 
if he was too poor to pay the entrance fee, he received the price 
of admission from the State. 

The audience consisted practically of the whole body of the 
people. In a modern theatre, owing to its limited dimensions, 
the spectators are few in number, and have no representative 
character about them. But the theatre of Dionysus at Athens 
was capable of containing nearly thirty thousand people. Every , 
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Athenian attended the performances at the Dionysia as a matter 
of course. The audience therefore to which the Athenian dramatic 
poet addressed himself was in reality a gathering of the whole 
body of his fellow-countrymen. In those days hooks were not 
plentiful, and their use was confined to a limited class. The 
ordinary Athenian depended for his literary pleasures upon the 
various public performances and recitations of poetical com- 
positions. The drama was therefore much more to him than to 
a modern playgoer. At the present day, when continual 
supplies of fresh literature are accessible to every one, it is 
hard to realise the excitement and expectancy with which an 
Athenian looked forward to the annual exhibition of dramas at 
the Dionysia. It was here that his taste for novelty in literature 
was gratified. It was here that he fouijd an equivalent for 
the books, magazines, and newspapers of modern civilization. 
Hence he was able to sit day after day, from morning to 
evening, listening to tragedy and comedy, without any feeling 
of satiety. The enthusiasm with which the drama was gene-" 
rally regarded, and the direct manner in which the author was 
brought into contact with the whole body of his countrymen, 
contributed to make the vocation of the dramatic writer one 
of the very greatest importance. The leading tragic poets 
especially are known to have exercised a most profound in- 
fluence upon the national mind and character. They were 
spoken of as the teachers of the people. Their writings were 
invested with a sort of Homeric sanctity, and appealed to as 
authorities upon questions of science and morality. Maxims 
and quotations from their plays were upon every one's lips. 
Many passages in Plato and Aristophanes prove the enormous 
influence for good and evil which was exercised by the Greek 
tragic poets, and there is probably no other instance in history 
of a drama which was so thoroughly popular, and formed such 
an essential part of the national life'. 

Another prominent characteristic of the Attic stage, which 
distinguishes it from that of modern times, was the fact that 

tst every dramatic performance took the form of a contest. 
' See especiaUy Tlat Rep. 598 D, E ; Aristoph. Rau. looS ff., 1054^^ 
B Z 
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In the best period of the Greek drama the production of a play 
by itself, as a mere exhibition, was a thing unknown. In later 
times celebrated plays by the great dramatists were sometimes 
exhibited alone. But in the period covered by the names of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, the only 
mode of exhibiting plays was by competing in the dramatic 
contests at the festivals of Dionysus, Prizes were offered by 
the state. A limited number of poets, after careful selection by 
the state, were allowed to lake part in the competition. The 
result was decided by a jury publicly appointed. It is curious 
to notice how strongly implanted in the Greek nature was this 
passion for anything in the shape of a contestr It is seen in 
the case of most branches of poetry and music. Dithyrambs were 
generally produced in competitions at festivals between- rival 
poets and choruses. Recitations of the old epic poems took 
the form of contests between rhapsodists. Public performances 
on (lute and harp were mostly of the same character. There 
can be no doubt that the stimulus of rivalry and competition had 
a considerable effect upon the genius of the poets. It is re- 
markable in how many instances the Athenian dramatic writers 
retained the full vigour of their intellect even in extreme old 
age. For example, the tragedies composed in their latest years 
by the three great tragic poets show not the slightest symptoms ' 
of decaying power. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, one of the 
most splendid products of the Greek drama, was brought out i 
shortly before the poet's death. The Oedipus Coloneus of / 
Sophocles and the Bacchae of Euripides were both written very I 
late in life. The reason of this extraordinary vitaUty was no 1 
doubt partly due to the excitement caused by the public com- 
petitions in the theatre, which acted as a stimulus to the mind, 
and prevented that decay of power which usually accompanies 
old age. 

But the most conspicuous difference between the ancient and 
modem drama lay in the .essentially religious character of the 
former. The Athenian drama was not only an amusement for ■' 
the people: it was also part of a great religious celebration. 
Throughout its history it never ceased to be closely connected 
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with the religion of the state. It was developed originally 
out of the songs and h3mfins in honour of Dionysus, the god of 
wine. In later times its range was widened, and its tone se- 
cularised : but it continued to be performed solely at the 
festivals of Dionysus. Together with the other contests and 
ceremonials it was regarded as a celebration in honour of the 
god. The spectator who sat watching a tragedy or a comedy 
was not merely providing for his own amusement, but was al6o 
joining in an act of worship. Many facts tend to show the 
sacred character of the festivals of Dionysus, and the per- 
formances which accompanied them. The festivals themselves 
were not mere human institutions, but were established in 
obedience to the direct commands of the oracle. On these 
occasions the whole city gave itself up to pleasure, and to the 
worship of the genial wine-god. For the time being there 
was an end of business and litigation. Peace and harmony 
were supposed to prevail universally, and nothing was allowed 
to disturb the general enjoyment. Distraints for debt were 
forbidden by law during the continuance of the festival. 
Prisoners were temporarily released from gaol, to enable them 
to join in the worship of the god* Assaults and outrages, if 
committed during the Dionysia, were regarded as offences 
against religion, and were punished with the utmost severity. 
The ordinary course of law was not con^dered sufficient, and 
they were dealt with under an exceptional ^process at a special 
meeting of the Assembly. As a proof of the indignation 
which was aroused by such violations of the harmony of the 
festival it is recorded that on one occasion a certain Ctesicles 
was put to death for merely striking a personal enemy during 
the procession. To preserve the sanctity of the festival from 
contamination, no person suffering from civil disability was 
allowed to take part in a chorus at the Dionysia, or even to 
superintend the training of it. The performances in the 
theatre, being the most conspicuous part of the proceedings 
at the festival, were equally sacred in character. The god 
Dionysus was supposed to be present in person to witness and 
enjoy them^ This belief was symbolised by a curious old 
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custom. On the evening before the dramatic contests began, 
the Ephebi used to take the statue of the god out of its shrine, 
and carry it in procession by torchlight to the theatre, and 
place it in the orchestra in full view of the stage. There it 
remained until the end of the festival, in token of the presence 
of the god. The religious character of the dramatic per- 
formances is still further shown by the fact that most of the front 
seats in the theatre were given up to the priests of the different 
deities. In the centre of the front row, and in the best seat of 
all, sat the priest of Dionysus, presiding over the celebrations in 
honour of the god. The theatre itself was regarded as a temple 
of Dionysus, and possessed all the sanctity attaching to such a 
place. Any form of insult committed there during the Dionysia 
was doubly criminal. Merely to eject a man from a seat he had 
taken wrongfully was a piece of sacrilege punishable with death. 
The people who took part in the different contests, the poets, 
choregi, actors, and singers, were regarded as ministers of the 
god Dionysus. Their persons and dresses were sacred. To 
strike a choregus in the theatre, as Meidias struck Demos- 
thenes, was an offence against religion and the gods. In 
order to understand the outward character and surroundings 
of the old Greek drama it is most essential to realise the fact 
that the whole proceedings were part of a religious celebration, 
and were intended to be an act of homage to the god, as well 
as an amusement for the people '. 



§ 2. First institution of dramatic competitians. 

The date of the first institution of dramatic contests in 
Athens may be determined approximately, though the exact 
year cannot be fixed. During the earlier stages of the de- 
velopment of tragedy and comedy there was nothing in the 



' Most of the details conceming the 
religions character of the proceedings 
at the Dionysia are derived from De- 
mosth. Meid. 55 8-10, 16, S'-BS, 5Si 
jS-fto, 178-180. As to the release of 
jirisoQera see Demosth. AudroC. 5 68, 



and schol. ad loc. For the pmctice of 
placing the slatae of Dionyam in the 
theatre £ee Corp. Idsct. Att. ii. 470, 471. 
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priests : seeCorp, laser. Att.iii. 340-384; 
Hesych. V. vii^itnii Slas. 
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shape of a contest. The first rude innovations upon the 
old hymns Co Dionysus were mere tentative experiments by 
individuals, exhibited upon their own responsibility. Thespis 
has the credit of having introduced tragedy into Athens. At 
first he was without a rival or competitor, and gave exhibitions 
of the new form of art merely as a private enterprise. One of 
these performances is said to have been witnessed by Solon. 
As Solon died not later than 558 b.c, it follows Chat Thespis 
must have begun to exhibit before that date '. The progress of 
tragedy in popular favour was so rapid, that it was speedily 
accepted as a regular form of entertainment, and public contests 
were established even during the lifetime of Thespis. Aris- 
tophanes says distinctly that Thespis 'competed' with his 
tragedies. The: Parian Marble puts the date of the first contest 
in which Thespis took part, and for which the prize was a goat, 
between the years 542 and 520 b.c. Suidas gives 535 as the 
date of the first appearance of Thespis. He is doubtless 
referring, not to his eariy exhibitions of the new form of art, 
but to his first appearance in a regular public contest. If these 
dates are to be relied upon, it follows that Thespis began his 
innovations during the first half of the sixth century, and that 
public competitions in tragedy were established early in the 
second half^. Everything connected with Che life and art of 
Thespis is wrapped in great obscurity, and it is therefore uncer- 
tain how far the above traditions can be accepted as true. But at 
any rate there is no doubt that long before the end of the sixth 
century contests in tragedy were flourishing in full vigour. 
The names of three tragic poets, who lived in the generation 
after Thespis, are recorded. These were Choerilus, Phrj-nichus, 
and PraCinas. Choerilus is said to have first 'engaged in 
contests ' in the year 523. Phrynichus won the prize for 
tragedy in 511, In 499 Aeschylus made his first public appear- 

' Plat. Solon p. 95 B d^xofuVo* B! t5ii &{amv airir bvoKpiviniroii k.t.A. 
vtp\ ^iimy ^lir) riiY TpafiiiSlav mytty, sal ' Aristpph. Vesp. 1479: Marmor 
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ance. His competitors on this occasion were Choerilus and 
Pratinas. By this time it is probable that the arrangements 
for the tragic contests had been reduced to a regular system, 
During the greater part of the fifth century the ordinary rule 
was for three poets to take part in the competition, and for 
each poet to exhibit three tragedies and one satyric drama, 
making four plays in all. It is probable that this rule had 
already been established when Aeschylus made his first appear- 
ance in public. An arrangement of this kind would of course 
be the growth of time, and during the earlier tragic contests 
there was no doubt much irregularity in regard to the number 
of poets competing, and the number of plays exhibited. For 
instance, Pratinas is said to have brought out fifty plays, thirty- 
two of which were satyric dramas. He cannot therefore have 
been accustomed to exhibit three tragedies along with each 
satyric drama. On the other hand the number of plays as- 
cribed to Choerilus was one hundred and sixty. It follows 
that during the greater part of his career he must have been 
accustomed to exhibit as many as four plays annually, else 
he could not have found occasions for producing so large 
a number. Hence it is probable that by the time of Aeschylus 
the system of tragic contests had already been reduced to 
that shape which afterwards prevailed, and that each poet 
was expected to produce four plays'. 

Comedy, as we learn from Aristotle, was much later than 
tragedy in being recognised by the state. For a long time it 
was kept up by voluntary enterprise, and not much importance 
was attached to it. The first Athenian comic poets of note 
were Chionides and Magnes. Chionides began to exhibit in 
487 B.C. It is hardly likely that the date of his first appearance 
would have been preserved with such accuracy, if comedy had 
still been merely a private undertaking, without any connexion 
with the state. There seems therefore to be good ground for 
assuming that the institution of public contests in comedy was 
not later than 487 b.c' At any rate It cannot have been later 

' Snidns w, Xoi/jttot, ipifixoi, TlpaTira!. 
' Ariatot. Poet. cu. 3, 5 ; Sviiilas t. XiaiyiSrp. 
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than 459 B.C. This is proved by an inscription which records 
the names of the victors at the City Dionysia, and among them 
gives the name of the victor in comedy. The exact year to 
which the inscription refers is unknown, but at any rate it was 
anterior to 458 B.C. It follows that 459 is the very latest date 
to which the institution of public contests in comedy can be 
assigned '. 

Speaking roughly then the recognition of tragedy by the 
state, and the institution of annual competitions, date from the 
latter half of the sixth century. The similar recognition of 
comedy dates from the first half of the fifth century. These 
contests took place at the festivals of Dionysus. The Greek 
drama was essentially an offshoot of the worship of Dionysus, 
and throughout its history, as far as Athens was concerned, it 
continued to retain its close connexion with that worship. In 
other parts of Greece, when the drama had been fully estab- 
lished as a form of art, dramatic exhibitions were occasionally 
introduced into festivals with which originally they had no 
•Connexion, Thus they were introduced in later times into the 
games. But the Athenians were more conservative, 

td confined the drama to the festivals of Dionysus'. In 
Athens there were three of these festivals, the Anthesteria, the 
Great or City Dipn^sia, and the Lenaea. There were also the 
Rural Dionysia, celebrated in the various demes of Attica. Of 
the Athenian festivals the Anthesteria was the oldest ^ But 
it had litde, if any, connexion with the drama. The important 
festivals in the history of Greek drama were the City Dionysia 
and the Lenaea, They were themselves of late origin, and 

' The inseriplion in Corp. Inscr. Ate. ' Schol. Ariatoph, Nnb. 311; Plul. 

ii. 971 a records the fact that at the Symp. p. 674 D. 

City Dionysia Magnes won the prize for ' Thucyd. ii. 15 calls the Anthesteria 
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therefore offered a more suitable occasion for the introduction 
of a new form of art. The date of their institution and de- 
velopment is WTapt in obscurity. Various theories have been 
started as to their early history, but in the absence of definite 
facts it seems hardly worth while to hazard conjectures on such 
a subject All that is retjuired in an account of the Greek 
drama is to describe as fully as possible the character of these 
festivals during the fifth and succeeding centuries, and thus 
enable the reader to picture to himself the circumstances and 
surroundings which accompanied an Athenian theatrical per- 
formance. 

§ 3- The Cify Dianysia. 

By far the most splendid of the festivals of Dionysus was 
the Great or City Dionysia '. It was called the City Dionysia 

in opposition to the Lenaea. The significance of the names 
is not perfectly clear. The Lenaea was so called because it 
was held in the Lenaeum, or sacred enclosure of Dionysus on 
the south side of the Acropolis. The contests at this festival 
were called 'contests at the Lenaeum.' On the other hand, 
contests at the Great Dionysia were called 'contests in the city.' 
But as the Lenaeum was from the earliest times a part of the city, 
it is difficult to sec the reason of the distinction '. And besides 
this, the contests at the Great Dionysia were, during all the 
period with which we are acquainted, held in the very same 
place as those at the Lenaea. The most plausible explanation 
is as follows. The Lenaea was a small festival ; and the whole 
of the celebrations connected with it took place in or near the 
Lenaeum. At the Great Dionysia the festivities were on a larger 



' AinniiriaTii fifYriAa Corp. Inscr. Ate ii. 
3 1 J, J JI.AionlrTitt rd ii> ioTfi Corp.lnECT. 
Att. ii. 341, 402, 404, Aupiioia ri aaruii 
Thucyd. v. ao. Toproiiuccplaysat the 
Citf DJQDysia was iv Sam tiSiaiitip 
SchoLAristoph. Raii.67,or tts Sar« KtiBi- 
Ivat Arg. ii. Aristoph. Aves. Tlie play or 
plays so produced were ttiaaKoKla iaTucii 
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scale ; and in addition to the contests in the sacred enclosure 
of Dionysus there were also other ceremonies in various parts 
of the city, more especially the chorus in the market-place before 
the statues of the twelve gods. It is probable therefore that 
the festival was called the City Dionysia to denote the wider 
area over which the various celebrations were spread. The 
date of the City Dionysia can be fixed with a fair amount 
of certainty. It took place in Elaphebolion, a month which 
answers to the last half of March and the iirst half of April, It 
must have terminated on the 15th, and begun on the loth or 
nth'. It could hardly have lasted less than five days. The 
long series of performances and celebrations which had to be 
gone through could not have been packed into a smaller space 
of time. Whether it extended to six days is a point that cannot 
be determined. 

Before proceeding to describe tlie dramatic part of the per- 
formances at the City Dionysia it may be as well first of all to 
collect together such information as is attainable concerning 
the general character of the festival. It was held at a time 
of year when the spring was just commencing, and the sea had 
again become navigable. Occasionally stormy weather inter- 
fered with the proceedings. In the time of Demetrius the 
procession through the city was prevented by a heavy fall of 
snow. But the winter was generally at an end ", The city was 
full of visitors from all parts of Greece. During the period of 
Athenian supremacy it was at this season of the year that the 
allies came to Athens to pay the annual tribute. Ambassadors 
frequently chose this time for the transaction of public business. 
There were also the crowds of visitors who were attracted 

' This \=, proved by certain passages { 8. The feast of Asdepics and the 

in Aeschines and Demosthenes, After Proagon were on the 8th, Aeschin. 

the City Dionysia came the Pandia; Ctesiph. % 67. But the ProBgon look 

next day was the i*jrtijoio ^K AiD»voo«; place 'a few days' before ihe City 

then followed the i8lb of Eiaphebolion, Dionysia, Schol. Aeschin. Cteaiph. % 67. 

the day of the first assembly mentioned The City Dionysia cannot therefore 

by Aeschinea and Demosthenes. Hence have begun before the 10th. 
the City Dionysia must have teimin- ' Theophrast. Char. 3 ; Pint Demetr. 

il«don the 15th. See Aeschin. Ctesiph, p. S94 B. 
\ SS, FilU. Leg. } 61 ; Demostb. Meid. 
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to Athens merely from a desire to see the splendours of the 
festival. The consequence was that the streets were thronged 
with strangers, and the city presented an animated appear- 
ance in marked contrast to the quietness of the winter festival 
of the Lenaea', The Athenians were glad of the opportunity 
of displaying the magnificence of their city before such a vast 
concourse of foreign Greeks. The procession through the 
streets, the sacrifices to the gods, the dithyrambs, the tragedies, 
and the comedies were all calculated to impress strangers with 
the wealth and public spirit and literary taste of the Athenians. 
In addition to the ordinary proceedings of the festival one or 
two ceremonies of a striking character were introduced for the 
express purpose of emphasising the power of Athens in the eyes 
of the visitors. At the commencement of the performances 
in the theatre the tribute collected from the allies was solemnly 
deposited in the orchestra in the presence of the assembled 
multitude. On the same occasion the herald made an announce- 
ment concerning the crowns which had been bestowed by foreign 
states upon Athens or upon Athenian citizens, and the crowns 
themselves were brought forward and laid in the orchestra 
beside the tribute'. By scenes of this kind the festival was 
made an occasion for glorifying Athens in the presence of 
foreign Greeks. In the fourth century, after the fall of the 
Athenian Empire, the political splendour of the City Dionysia 
came to an end. But the magnificence of the spectacle and 
the vastness of the gathering do not seem to have been in 
any way diminished. Visitors were attracted from all parts 
of Greece, not by poUtical business, but by the celebrity of 
the dramatic exhibitions. Demosthenes speaks of the 'multi- 
tudes of strangers ' who were present, and Aeschines describes 
the audience at the City Dionysia as consisting of 'the whole 
Greek nation',' Though Athens was shorn of her political 
power, the crowds which continued to attend the festival 
testified to her unimpaired supremacy in art and literature. 

' Arisloph. Achar. so5,5o6;Thncrd. Ctesipb. §S 3^-48. 
V. 3%. ' Dem. Meid, i 74 ; Aeschin. Ctesiph. 

' Isocrat. Oiat. viii. J 82 ; Aeaiiin. § 43. 
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One of the most brilliant spectacles at the City Dionysia was 
the great procession in honour of Dionysus, which was probably 
held upon the first day of the festival. Athenians of every 
class, men, women, and even girls, made a point of being 
present to witness or take part in it. Vast crowds filled the 
streets ; and the casual encounters which took place on these 
occasions often served as a foundation to the plots of the New 
Comedy \ The members of the procession wore brilliantly- 
coloured garments and ornaments of gold. Many of them had 
their faces covered with masks. Some were in chariots ; 
others walked on foot. Among the people who took part in 
the procession were the choregi to the different choruses. For 
instance, when Demosthenes was choregus, he had a golden 
crown and mantle made specially for use at the procession. 
Alcibiades on a similar occasion was dressed in purple, and 
excited much admiration by his beauty \ It is not improbable 
that the performers in the various lyric and dramatic com- 
petitions also joined in the procession. Part of the show 
consisted of the trains of victims which were afterwards to be 
sacrificed to Dionysus. An old inscription records how the 
Ephebi oflFered a bull to Dionysus at the City Dionysia, after 
first taking it round in the procession. Many victims were 
publicly provided by the state, and many others were doubtless 
offered by individuals, or by different classes of the population. 
All these would be conducted round in the procession. Con- 
spicuous among the train of people were the canephori, or 
virgins bearing upon their heads the baskets containing the 
sacrificial implements. The procession, in the course of its 
march, halted in the market-place, and a chorus danced and 
sung in front of the statues of the twelve gods ', Further details 
concerning the order of the proceedings are nowhere recorded, 
but it is easy to imagine that the brilliant colours of the pro- 
cession itself, the vast crowds of spectators, and the splendid 



* Demosth. Meid. § 10; Menand. ' 'Effnjfxcpls *Apxaio\oyiKif, i860, No. 
Flag. Incert. 33. 4098, 1862, No. 180; Corp. Inscr. Gr. 

* Dem. Meid. § 22 ; Plut. Cupid. i. 157 ; Xen. Hipparch. iii. 3. 
^▼it. 537 E ; Athen. 543 C. 
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public buildings of Athens in the background, combined to form 
an eifective spectacle. 

The entertainments provided in the theatre during the City 
Dionysia were of two kinds. In the first place there were the 
dramatic competitions, at which tragedies, comedies, and satyric 
dramas were exhibited. In the second place there were the 
choral competitions, which consisted of performances of dithy- 
rambs to the accompaniment of the flute. It is most important 
not to confuse together the details of these two classes of 
contest Even in the most recent works upon the Greek drama 
many mistakes have been caused by filling out the description 
of the dramatic performances with facts and circumstances 
which had really nothing to do with them, but appUed solely to 
the choral competitions. At the City Dionysia there were two 
of these choral competitions, one between choruses of boys, and 
the other between choruses of men ', The choruses were called 
cyclic choruses, because of the circular form in which they 
stood. Each of them was composed of fifty members. There 
were five choruses of boys and five choruses of men, and each 
chorus was supplied by one of the ten tribes of Attica. In this 
way all ten tribes took part in one or other of the two com- 
petitions '. The important point to remember in regard to 

' Demosth. Meid. { lo «a! roTs iv iKarimiiaov^ inna ^sKifv irfFnjravra 
iniiSa* xop^* fl ivijwv, Siart iiviaSai 
Sim xopoit, ("f'Si, <Si) «ai S^iia fuhoj. 
BioYcw/foiTiu !! rlAA^XoH JiSu/Xi/ifl^, 
<l>iiXArToyros (MS.il>v)iiTTovrfs)rovxop'i- 
yBviiTB! ixnarip x'V'^" '''* (ini^!(ia. A S' 
t^v vi/rfjaai X^P^^ rpiiroSa Xatt&avHj tv 
&vaTi9j)ai T^ Aioniiry. Xt^opim Bi o\ 

KunKio!. A choms of men is called 
rather loosely a6X.rjTal irSpn by Demo- 
sthenes (Meid, J if)ti), not because it 
consisted of flute-playets, bat because it 
song ditliyrambs to the a.ccampaniment 
of the flute. This is made clear by other 
passages in the speech, e.g i§ 15, 17. 
See Wieseler das Satyrspiel pp. 46-48. 
Misled by the phrase the antboi of the 
first argument to IheMeidias crToneotiBly 
asserts that there were aiKirrSn' x"?"^ Bt 
the City Dionysia. 



^Kol ol acSpcf] Kol &. teSifiQS /col ol nof^irfiSai 
Kai ol rfiayqiM. The words ira) of owi/M! 
have obvioDBly fallen ont. There is 
abundant evidence to prove that there 
were chonisesof men.aa well as of boys, 
at the Cily Dionysia. Corp. Inacr, Gr. 
ai3 contains a list of all members of 
the tribe Fandionis who had been vic- 
torions mahr fl dnipicir at the Cily 
Dionysia. On the lists of victors at the 
Cily Dionysia (Corp. Inscr. Alt. ii. 971 
a~e) the contests enomerated are always 
the same, viz, chomses of boys, choruBes 
of men, comedy, tragedy. Cp. Lysias 
Orat. xxi, J 3 ivSpiai xopty^" <it Aio- 
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these dithyrambic choruses is that the contest in which they 
were engaged was essentiaJly a tribal one. In the dramatic 
competitions the rivalry was confined to the individual poets and 
choregi. The choruses were selected indiscriminately from the 
whole population. But each dithyrambic chorus represented 
one of the ten tribes. Its choregus was a member of that tribe. 
The singers were exclusively chosen from the same tribe '. The 
victory of the chorus was a victory for the tribe to which it 
belonged. The prize of victory, the tripod, though presented 
to the choregus, and erected in some public place at his expense, 
was regarded as appertaining equally to the tribe^ In the 
records of victories with dithyrambic choruses, preserved on 
inscriptions and elsewhere, the name of the tribe to which the 
chorus belonged is always given in a prominent position. On 
the other hand the records of dramatic victories give merely 
the names of the choregus, the poet, and the principal actor. 
There is no mention of any tribe'. It follows that the tribes 
had nothing to do with the dramatic contests. In order to 
avoid error it is most important to keep this fact clearly in view, 
that in the dithyrambic contests the competitors were really the 
ten tribes of Attica, while the drama was a matter with which 
yr^ly individual citizens were concerned. 



^ft § 4. Tragedy at the City Dionysta in the fifth century. 
We come now to the dramatic performances at the City 
Dionysia. These were of two kinds, tragic and comic. The 



' Demosth. Meid. 5 '3i Antiplion 
oral. yj. §Sii. 13. 

' Lysias otat. mi. { a ; Demostli. 
Meid. i 5 iTJi •jivX^t iSinoK Atptupt- 
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self; Cp. Plot. X oral. 3,15 B <xoM- 
TnjcTf jruilXf^ X°P^ ""^ aiirov ^vK^ d-yai- 
nio/iitji BiiupiiiBqi : Isaeus orat. v. i 36 

yfyius T^Toprov ifivfro, Tpay^Saii Si icai 
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of dltors at the City Dionysia quoted 
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first point to be considered is the number of the competing 
poets, and the number of the plays produced, at each celebration 
of the festival. The most difficult part of the enquiry is that 
which concerns tragedy during the fifth century. In the fourth 
century various changes and innovations were introduced, which 
call for separate consideration. The fifth century stands by 
itself, and the question as to the number of tragedies produced 
during that period at each celebration of the City Dionysia is 
one of considerable intricacy. But it deserves to be considered 
in detail, as it is of much more interest than a mere question of 
numbers, and practically involves the whole subject of trilogies 
and tetralogies. The practice of writing plays in trilogies and 
tetralogies produced the most profound effect upon the art of 
Aeschylus. Anyenquiry therefore into the origin and character 
of this practice will throw light upon one of the most interesting 
parts in the history of the Greek drama. It will be best in the 
first place to enumerate all the records which bear upon the 
subject. Fortunately asufficient number have been preserved to 
enable us to determine with moderate certainty the regulations 
as to the number of tragic poets and tragedies at the City 
Dionysia during the fifth century. 

The earliest record is for the year 499 b, c, when Aeschylus 
made his first public appearance, and his competitors were 
Choerilus and Pratinas. Nothing is known as to the plays 
produced on this occasion '. The next record refers to the 
year 472. In this year Aeschylus produced the Phineus, 
Persae, Glaucus, and Prometheus, and was successful in 
winning the first prize. The Prometheus here mentioned 
was of course not the Prometheus Vinctus, but a satyric play 
in which the same myth was treated humorously, and of 
which two or three fragments are preserved °. For the year 467 
there is a very complete record of the tragic competition. 
Aeschylus was again first, and his plays were the Laius, 
Oedipus, Septem versus Thebas, and satyric play Sphinx. 
Aristias was second with the Perseus, Tantalus, and satyric 
play Palaestae written by his father Pratinas. Polyphradmon 
' Suidfls T. Tiparlvas. ' Arg, to Aesch. Persae. 
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was third with the Lycurgeah tetralogy ^ According to this 
notice Aristias only exhibited three plays, while his competitors 
each exhibited four. But there can be little doubt that the name 
of one of his plays has dropped out accidentally, and that he 
produced four like the rest. This is proved by a comparison 
with the records of other tragic contests, of which a large 
number exist, referring to very diflferent periods. In these 
records varieties are found both in the number of poets com- 
peting, and in the number of plays exhibited by each poet. 
But in one respect complete uniformity prevails. With the 
exception of the case before us there is no instance of poets 
competing in the same festival with a different number of 
plays. There can hardly then be any doubt that in the 
present instance the three poets each exhibited four plays. 
The next record is for the year 458. This was the year in 
which Aeschylus made his last appearance as a dramatic poet. 
He produced the Orestean tetralogy, consisting of the Aga- 
memnon, Choephori, Eumenides, and satyric drama Proteus. 
The names of the other poets are not mentioned ^. In addition 
to the above notices it is also known that on one occasion 
Aeschylus competed with the four plays composing his Lycur- 
gean tetralogy. The tetralogy dealt with the fate of Lycurgus, 
king of the Edoni, and consisted of the Edoni, Bassarides, 
Neanisci, and satyric play Lycurgus. On another occasion 
he exhibited a trilogy dealing with the legend of Prometheus. 
This trilogy, of which the Prometheus Vinctus was the central 
play, no doubt concluded with a satyric drama ; but there 
is no record of it among ancient writers'. After the death 
of Aeschylus there is a gap in our information till the year 438, 
when Sophocles and Euripides were competitors. Sophocles 
was first; Euripides second with the Cressae, Alcmaeon in 
Psophis, Telephus, and Alcestis. In 431 they were again com- 
petitors, but this time the first place was taken by Euphorion. 
Sophocles was second; Euripides third with the Medea, 

* Aig. to Aesch. Theb. to Aesch. Prom. ; Schol. Aesch. Prom. 

* Arg. to Aesch. Agam. 94. 
^ Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 142 ; Arg. 
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Philoctetes, Dictys, and satyric play Theristae. In 428 the 
Hippolytus of Euripides was produced ; but for this year only 
the names of the poets have been preserved. Euripides was 
first, lophon second, Ion third '. The year 415 was memorable 
for the defeat of Euripides by an obscure poet called Xenocles. 
On this occasion Xenocles was first with the Oedipus, Lycaon, 
Bacchae, and satyric play Athamas. Euripides was second 
with the Alexander, Palamedes, Troades, and satyric play 
Sisyphus. The only other record which bears upon the pre- 
sent subject is to the effect that after the death of Euripides, 
and therefore after 406 B.C., his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alcmaeon, 
and Bacchae were produced by his son at the City Dionysia". 

In the above notices and records the name of the festival 
at which the contest took place, and the plays were produced, 
is usually not mentioned. An exception is made in one case. 
It is expressly stated that it was at the City Dionysia that the 
three posthumous tragedies of Euripides were exhibited. Other- 
wise nothing is said about the festival. But there is not the 
slightest doubt that a!! the above notices refer to the City Dio- 
nysia. In one instance there is positive proof of the fact. An 
inscription recently discovered in the Acropolis shows that it was 
at the City Dionysia that the Orestean tetralogy was produced ', 
Various considerations make it practically certain that the 
other notices refer to the same festival. At the Lenaea the 
performances of tragedy were always comparatively unim- 
portant. It is doubtful whether they existed at all during the 
earlier half of the fifiih century. In the fourth century they 



' Arg5. to Enripld. Alccst., Med., 

' Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 8 ; Sctol. 
Adstoph. Ran. 6']. 

' This inscription waa diacoTered in 
the Acropolis in 1886, and pnblished in 
the 'Eipfjfupls 'Apxo'o\ayiKfj for 1886, pt. 
4. It runs as follows: 'Ex-) fiKuxKlnvs 
OIvi^ watSar, { Arjii6BoKiis ij(op^if \ 

'Ii™oflMTllllvBjjSl',jESKT^fitt*'EA.(UlTtWOS 

'XOP^"' I '"«l«piaa' KipvKkilSii! tx^l4' 
fu, I EO^/nii'ids JSiBao-itf I TpajfiiSiv 
BfvoiiKJjs'AiliiSyaios ixop^-fti, \ AfirxiiXai 



ISiSaanfv, The combination of four 
kinda of contests, wilh boys' chomsea, 
choruses ofmeD, com edies,and tragedies, 
prows that the festival was the City 
Dionysia. That the plays exhibited on 
this occasion by Aeschylua were Oie 
Orestean tetralogy is proved by the 
Arg. to the Agamemnon ; JSiBaxPij tA 
dpafta ivi &pxoiTOi ^iXox^lovt iXvfanaSi 
6yZ<rTjKoiTT^ irti Stvrip^. vpturcts Aiffjf u- 

nparriT ooTupijty, cxop'Tt" Ho-OKA^r 
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came to be confined to mere reproductions of old tragedies. 
It is impossible to suppose that the three great masters of 
tragedy,— Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, — during the 
height of their reputation, produced their plays at this rela- 
tively insignificant festival. The omission of all mention of the 
festival in the notices about their tragedies is in itself a con- 
clusive proof that there could be no doubt upon the subject, 
and that it was a matter of general knowledge that they were 
brought out at the City Dionysia. The case was very different 
in comedy. Comedy flourished with equal vigour at both 
festivals. Hence in the records about the plays of Aristophanes 
care is generally taken to notify the festival at which they 
were produced. In the case of tragedy it was felt that any such 
specification was unnecessary. 

From the notices and records enumerated above two con- 
clusions may be drawn concerning the tragic contests at the 
City Dionysia during the fifth century. The number of 
poets who took part in the competition was limited to three, 
and each poet was expected to exhibit four plays, consist- 
ing of three tragedies and a satyric drama. As regards the 
number of poets, it might perhaps be suggested that the 
records give, not the names of all the competitors, but merely 
those of the three most successful ones. But the evidence 
of the comic didascaliae proves that this was not the case. 
It is known for a fact that after the beginning of the fourth 
century the number of competitors in comedy was five. But 
the comic didascaliae of the period invariably give the names 
of all five competitors, together with the plays they produced \ 
When therefore only three poets are mentioned, it follows 
that the number of competitors was limited to three. The 
practice of recording the names of all the competing 
poets need cause no surprise. As a matter of fact it was a 
considerable distinction for a poet to be allowed to exhibit 
at all at one of the annual festivals. In addition to the 

* Arg. to Aristoph. Plutus ISi&ix^'/ ^^^i /jUvovs 5^ 'AS/x^ry, "SiKOifKJVTOs 5i *AW;- 
dpxoyros 'Ayrivdrpov, dvTaycayi(ofiivov vidi, *AXjcaiov 51 Tlaffupdi^. Corp. Inscr. 
airrf Hfucox^vs fikv Adnuffiv, ^Aptaro- Att. ii. 972, 975. 
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testimony of the didascaliae there is the following direct 
evidence concerning the number of the tragic poets. It is 
expressly stated that in 499 the competitors in the tragic 
contest were the three poets Aeschylus, Choerilus, and Pra- 
tinas. Then again it is recorded of Sophocles that he 'won 
twenty victories, was often second, never third.* This form 
of statement seems clearly to imply that the number of com- 
petitors in tragedy never exceeded three*. Even on general 
grounds it is evident that the number could hardly have been 
greater. If there had been four or five poets, it would have 
implied the production of sixteen or twenty tragedies. But 
it is difficult to see how such a large number of tragedies 
could have been compressed within the limited period of the 
festival, along with the comedies and dithyrambs, and various 
other festivities and entertainments. 

The fact then that each poet exhibited three tragedies and a 
satyric play is clearly demonstrated by the records, and also 
confirmed by a statement in Diogenes Lafirtius ^ The practice of 
terminating the tragic pieces with the boisterous licence of the 
satyric drama suggested to Ion of Chios, the tragic poet of the 
fifth century, his well-known remark that virtue, like a tragic 
poet's group of plays, should always contain a satyric element '. 
It is noticeable that on one occasion Euripides substituted the 
Alcestis, a short tragedy with a tinge of comedy about it, for the 
usual satyric drama. This may have been not infrequently the 
case, especially during the latter half of the fifth century. The 



^ Suidas V. Uparivai ; vita Sophoclis 
(p. 3 Dindf.). 

^ Diog. Laert. iii. 56 ©pacruAAoy hk 
<f>i]<ri KoX /card, t^v rpayite^v r€Tpa\oylav 
k/cbovvai avrbv rovs SiaXoyovs' oXov 
licwoi rerpaffi. SpAfJUiffiv iiyojvl^ovro, 
Aiowfflois, ArjvcuoiSj YlavaOrjvaioii^ Xv- 
rpoKf Siv rd riraprov ^v aarvpiKov rd. 
Z\ rirrapa Zpd/JMra kKaK€iTO TfrpaXoyla, 
elffl ToiwUy <l>ijfflv, ol irdvT€s avrqj yv^aiot 
9i6Xoyoif K.T,\. Thrasyllus was a phi- 
losopher who flourished in the time of 
the emperor Tiberius. The passage 



otov kKtivoi , . . T€Tpa\oyla is apparently- 
an explanatory interpolation by Dioge- 
nes himself. The statement that the 
four plays of a tetralogy were per- 
formed at four different festivals 
manifestly absurd in itself, and abnnd — 
antly disproved by the inscriptions...^ 
Moreover, it is expressly recorded tha^ 
the Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alcmaeon, an(3 
Bacchae of Euripides were brought ou"*: 
together at the City Dionysia (SchoL* 
Aristoph. Ran. 67). 
' See note on next page. 
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statement in the last notice, that the Iphigeneia, Alcmaeon, and 
Bacchae of Euripides were brought out by his son at the City 
Dionysia, does not necessarily imply that they were brought 
out by themselves, without any satyric play to make up the 
number four. It is possible indeed that at this late period the 
satyric play had begun to be occasionally dispensed with. But 
on the other hand it is very likely that the satyric play in this 
case was supplied by the younger Euripides. That no mention 
of it is made in the above statement is easily intelligible, since 
the writer does not profess to give a record of the tragic 
contest for the year,, but is merely concerned with the 
biography of the elder Euripides* 



§ 5. Trilogies and Tetralogies^ 

The four plays exhibited by each poet might either be inde- 
pendent works of art, totally unconnected in subject, or they 
might deal with the same legend, and be fused together into a 
single artistic whole* When the four plays were connected by 
community of subject, they were called tetralogies. Similarly 
the three tragedies, regarded apart from the satyric drama, 
were called trilogies when connected together in this manner \ 
The practice of exhibiting trilogies and tetralogies is insepar- 



* The general word for a play or 
group of plays produced by one poet at 
the same festival was hihaxTKoKJia, Thus 
Ion remarked (Pint. Pericp. 1 54 E) that 
virtue, like a rpayixi^ di^affieaKia, should 
contain a satyric element. The Tpayi/ei^ 
^i^afftcaXia in lon^s time usually con- 
sisted of three tragedies and a satyric 
drama. Cp. also Anthol. Pal. vii. 37 
4 8* ivl x^P^^*^ Koi^pifioSf lie irolrfs ff8c 
MiaaKaXlrjs : Plut. X orat. 839 D 
McurittiXlas dffTued.s ica$rJKey i^ . . . ical 
hipas 81/0 Ar/yaiic6s, The word rerpa- 
Koyia was not applied to all groups of 
four plays, but only to those groups in 
which the separate plays were connected 
together by unity of subject. .This is 
proved by the words of Suidas in his 
account of Sophocles : koI airrbs ^p^c 



Tov Spdfja vpos Spa/M dyQjvi(€<T0cUf dAXd 
fjiif rerpaKoyic^, These words can only 
mean that Sophocles exhibited the same 
number of plays as his rivals, but that 
his plays did not form a tetralogy, that 
is to say, were not connected together 
by unity of subject. Aiiother proof is 
afforded by the use of the word rerpa- 
\oyla in Greek writers. There are four 
places in which it is applied to particu- 
lar groups of plays. It is applied to 
the Oresteia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aris- 
toph. Ran. 11 55), the Pandionis of 
Philocles (Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282), 
theLycurgeia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aris- 
toph. Thesm. 135), and the Lycurgeia 
of Polyphradmon ( Arg. to Aesch.Theb.) . 
All these were groups of plays upon a 
single subject 
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ably connected with the name of Aeschylus. Unfortunately 
there is no information as to the origin and development of the 
custom. It is not known whether he invented it, or inherited it 
from his predecessors. But we know that before the time of 
Aeschylus tragedy as a form of art had made but little progress. 
It was he that inspired it with dignity and splendour. It is far 
from likely that the rough and unfinished productions of his 
predecessors should have been cast in the elaborate mould of 
the tetralogy. And the largeness of design involved in tracing 
the same tragic story through three successive dramas is a con- 
ception peculiarly akin to the grandeur of Aeschylus' genius. 
Hence it is exceedingly probable, though not certain, that the 
system was his invention. / He did not employ it on all occa- 
sions. In one of the records quoted above the four plays which 
he is said to have exhibited together are apparently quite un- 
connected in subject. These are the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, 
and Prometheus, produced in 472. As a matter of fact the 
only tetralogies of Aeschylus for which there is direct evidence 
are the four already mentioned, dealing with the legends of 
Oedipus, Lycurgus, Prometheus, and Orestes. How many 
more he wrote is a matter of uncertainty. If the system of 
tetralogies was invented by him, it could hardly have been de- 
veloped in its full completeness all at once. It is probable 
that he began his career by exhibiting groups of isolated 
plays. Even in later times the record just referred to 
proves that he did not invariably employ the form of the 
tetralogy. 

Fortunately for our knowledge of the Greek drama, a spe- 
cimen of the Aeschylean trilogy has been preserved in the 
Oresteia. This was the latest work of its author, and in it 
the trilogic form of composition is brought to the highest per- 
fection. A great crime is committed, and its consequences are 
traced through successive plays, until finally the guilt is ex- 
piated, and the ministers of vengeance satisfied. The whole 
forms a magnificent work of art ; and the separate plays, though 
complete in themselves, gain additional significance and impres- 
siveness from their position in the trilogy. The general effect 
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can be appreciated even by a modern reader, but must have 
been still more striking to an ancient audience, before whom 
the three plays were performed in succession in the course of 
the same morning. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
all the trilogies of Aeschylus were equally perfect in construc- 
tion. Probably in some cases they treated of one subject 
without possessing much real artistic unity. The three plays, 
while depicting successive stages in some great national legend, 
may have been strung together after the fashion of a chronicle 
or history, rather than welded into one compact whole. 
This seems to have been to some extent the case with the 
Oedipodeia. The third play of this trilogy, the Seven against 
Thebes, certainly did not bring the legend to a conclusion in 
the same artistic and satisfying manner in which the Oresteia is 
concluded by the Eumenides. The final scene of the Seven 
against Thebes is like the prelude to a new play. In this scene 
Antigone proclaims her resolve to bury the corpse of her 
brother in spite of Creon's prohibition, and the herald warns 
her of the risk she will incur by setting the authorities at de- 
fiance ^ Here then is an instance of a trilogy which breaks off 
in the middle of a legend, at a point where there is no artistic 
necessity for it to do ^oJ The concluding play of the three, 
instead of bringing matters to a final settlement, ends with a 
suggestion of future difficulties and crimes. A trilogy of this 
kind resembles the poems of the Epic Cycle, in which legends 
were linked together in chronological order, and the point at 
which the story began and ended was determined by purely 
accidental considerations. Other trilogies of Aeschylus may 



^ The didascalia tQ the Septem v. 
Thebas was first brought to light by 
Franz in 1848 (Didasc. zn Aesch. Sept., 
BerL 1 848). Previously to the discovery 
of this didascalia there was hardly any 
point upon which the critics were more 
onanimous than that the Septem must 
have been the middle play of a trilogy. 
The concluding scene, in which Anti- 
gone proclaims her resolve to bury the 
corpse of her brother, was supposed to 
obviously pave the way to the final play 



of the three, in which the same subject 
was treated as in the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles. The publication of the didascalia 
revealed the fact that the Septem was 
after all the concluding play of the 
group, and that the trilogy consisted of 
the Laius, the Oedipus, and the Septem. 
Nothing could have more clearly 
demonstrated the futility of endeavour- 
ing, by mere conjecture, to arrange the 
lost plays of Aeschylus in tetralogies. 
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have approximated to the same type. At any rate it is most un- 
likely that they were all as perfect and harmonious in construc- 
tion as the Oresteia. Attempts have been made, especially by 
Hermann and Welcker, to take the titles of the lost plays of 
Aeschylus, and group them together into tetralogies. But it 
is clear that conjectural arrangements of this kind must 
be received with the very greatest caution, and this for 
two reasons. In the first place it is uncertain how many 
of the tetralogies of Aeschylus conformed to the perfect model 
of the Oresteia* In the second place it is probable that a 
large number of his plays were not composed in tetralogies 
at all. 

The relation of the satyric play to the three tragedies which 
preceded it is a question of some importance in connexion with 
the composition of tetralogies. The usual theory seems to have 
been that the satyric play should deal with the same subject as 
the trilogy, but from a humorous point of view ; and that some 
of the personages out of the trilogy should appear in it. The 
king or hero whose sufferings had already been depicted was 
now to be exhibited in a different aspect, amid the wild sur- 
roundings of a satyr's existence. It was necessary to give 
a certain tinge of poetry and romance to the composition, 
and not jar the feelings with a sense of incongruity, by intro- 
ducing the tragic personage into scenes of ordinary comedy. 
This is well expressed in the lines of Horace : — 

Verum ita risores, ita commendare dicaces 
Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere seria ludo, 
Ne quicumque deus, quicumque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, 
Migret in obscuras humili sermone tabernas, 
Aut dum vitet homum nubes et inania captet^. 

The satyric plays of Aeschylus seem, when they formed part of 
a tetralogy, to have been of this type. The Oedipodeia con- 
cluded with the Sphinx, the Lycurgeia with the Lycurgus. In 
both these plays some of the personages out of the preceding 
trilogy must have appeared. The Oresteia is called a tetralogy, 

^ Hon Ars Poet. 225 foil. 
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and therefore the Proteus, the satyric play with which it con- 
cluded, was probably connected with the other three plays in 
subject But in the absence of information it is impossible to 
say what that connexion was, and what personages took the 
leading part in the play. Curiously enough the satyric play 
Prometheus did not conclude the Promethean trilogy, as we 
should have expected, but was performed along with the 
Persae, and two other independent plays. The practice of 
terminating a trilogy with a satyric play upon the same subject 
may seem questionable to modem taste, and can hardly be 
defended on artistic grounds. Like many other customs of 
the Greek drama, it was an accident due to the circumstances 
in which tragedy originated. Tragedy was developed out of 
the odes to Dionysus sung by choruses of satyrs ; and as it 
departed more and more from its original character, a regard for 
antiquity required that the satyric element should be retained in 
some form or another. Hence the practice of concluding every 
tragic performance with a satyric play of the old-fashioned 
type. 

Sophocles is said to have been the first to abandon the 
system of writing plays in tetralogies ^ Each of his dramas 
formed an independent work of art. It appears to be implied 
that before his time the practice of writing tetralogies had 
been very generally adopted ; and it is only natural to suppose 
that the commanding genius of Aeschylus would cause his ex- 
ample to be widely followed. But the fashion set by Sophocles 
was adopted by the jrounger poets. In 467, the very next 
year after the first tragic victory of Sophocles, when Aeschylus 
produced his Theban tetralogy, and Polyphradmon his Lycur- 
geia, the third poet Aristias appears to have exhibited a group 
of independent plays K After the death of Aeschylus the prac- 
tice of composing tetralogies rapidly went into disuse. The 
records show that Euripides abandoned the system. In 
fact, during the latter half of the fifth century only three 
tetralogies are mentioned. A Pandionis was written by 
Philocles, the nephew of Aeschylus, who naturally continued 

* Snidas v. Jh(l>oK\fjs, ^ Arg. to Aeschyl. Theb. 
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the traditions of the Aeschylean system. An Oedipodeia, 
apparently a tetralogy, was composed by Meletus, the prose- 
cutor of Socrates. Plato is said to have written a tetralogy 
in his youth, but to have abandoned poetry for philosophy 
before it was exhibited. In the course of the succeeding 
century the practice of writing tetralogies came to be so little 
regarded that Aristotle never even mentions it in his 
Poetics \ 

Some difficulty has been made as to the derivation of the 
words trilogy and tetralogy. As far as their etymology goes 
they ought to denote groups of speeches rather than groups of 
plays. In their dramatic sense the words do not occur fre- 
quently, and were of comparatively late origin. The word 
tetralogy, as applied to the drama, is not found before the 
time of Aristotle ; the word trilogy not before that of Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian ^ It is quite possible that the dra- 
matic meaning of a tetralogy may have been a secondary 
one, and that the word was used at first in reference to 
oratory. It was the custom of the Greek orators to write 
groups of four speeches, two for the prosecution and two for 
the defence, about fictitious cases, to serve as models for their 
pupils. Three groups of this kind, composed by Antiphon, 
have come down to us, and are called tetralogies. It is 
very likely that this was the original meaning of the word, 
and that it was only in the course of the fourth century that 
it came to be applied by analogy to the drama. It would 
be convenient to have a generic term to denote groups of 
four plays composed about a single subject in the Aeschy- 
lean fashion. When the word tetralogy had once acquired 
this sense, it would be an easy step to form by analogy the 



^ Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282 ; Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330, ed. Bekk. ; Aelian 
Var. Hist. ii. 30. 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155 rtrpa- 
\oyiay <f>ipov<n t^v ^Opiaruav ol Aida- 
CKoXiai, The Didascaliae is the work 
of Aristotle. Diog. Laert. iii. 61 ivioi 
9€f Sjv kffri K(d * ApiarwpSyrjs 6 ypaftfmrt- 
KoSf (Is TpiXoyias (K/eovai tovs dia\6yovs. 



The other passages in which the word 
TfTpaXoyia occurs in a dramatic sense 
are Diog. Laert. iii. 56, ix. 45 ; Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330; Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1 155, Av. 282, Thesm. 142 ; 
Arg. to Aeschyl. Theb. The word rpiKo- 
7/0 only occurs in three places, viz. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 11 55; Diog. 
Laert. iii. 61 ; Suidas v. HfusSfiaxos. 
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word trilogy, to denote the three tragedies apart from the 
satjndc play. Satyric plays were treated with comparative 
neglect in later times, and were easily separable from the 
tragedies which preceded them. Possibly also in many cases 
the three tragedies may have been connected in subject with 
one another, but independent of the satyric play. Hence 
the convenience of a term to denote the three tragedies by 
themselves. It is said that the granunarians Aristarchus and 
ApoUonius preferred to disregard the satjrric plays altogether, 
and to speak only of trilogies. But although the generic terms 
trilogy and tetralogy were of relatively late origin, it was cus- 
tomary at a much earlier period to give a common name to 
groups of plays composed on the tetralogic system. The poet 
Aristophanes cites the group of plays about Lycurgus under 
the title of the Lycurgeia; and in the same way he cites the 
group of plays about Orestes as the Oresteia^ These and 
similar titles no doubt dated from the time of Aeschylus 
himself; 

§ 6. Tragedy at the City Dionysia in later times. 

It has been worth while to discuss in some detail the 
question as to the number of tragedies produced each year at 
the City Dionysia during the fifth century, because of the 
interest of the subject. The fourth century is a period of decay 
as far as tragedy is concerned. For the first half of the century 
there is a complete blank in our information as to the system 
of tragic competitions at the City Dionysia. On coming to the 
latter half of the century it is found that considerable changes 
had been made. An inscription discovered in recent years 
gives a copious record of the tragic contests at the City 
Dionysia ^4or the years 341 and 340 ^ From this record it 
appears that the satyric drama had now been completely 
separated from tragedy. The proceedings commenced with 
the performance of a single satyric play. Then followed a 

» Aristoph. Thesm. 135, Ran. 11 24. "^ Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 973. 
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representation of an old tragedy by one of the great tragic 
poets. In 341 Ihe old tragedy was the 'Iphigeneia' of Euripides ; 
in 340 it was the Orestes of Euripides, Then at length after 
the satyric play and the old tragedy had been performed, came 
the competition with new and original tragedies. The number of 
competing poets was still three, as it had been from the earliest 
times. But the number of tragedies varied from year to year. 
In 341 each poet exhibited three tragedies; in 340 each poet 
exhibited two. Here the information ends. It appears then 
that by the latter half of the fourth century the satyric drama 
had receded still further into the background. In the fifth 
century each poet had exhibited one satyric play at the end 
of his three tragedies. But now a single satyric play at the 
commencement of the proceedings was considered sufficient. 
The poet who was to have the honour of performing this play 
would be selected beforehand by the archon. There is no 
evidence to show when the new system came into existence ; 
but it must have been in the course of the first half of the 
fourth century. Another point to be noticed is the gradual 
decrease in the number of new tragedies produced each year. 
In 341 it was nine; in 340 it was only six. It is impossible 
to say with certainty what was the practice during the first 
half of the fourth century. When the change in regard to 
the satyric drama was first made, the tragic poets may 
have continued to produce four plays apiece, substituting a 
tragedy for the old satyric play, just as Euripides had done 
in 438, when he exhibited the Alcestis. Or on the other 
hand the change may have consisted in simply discon- 
tinuing the satyric play, and leaving the tragic poets to 
compete with three tragedies only. There is very little 
evidence which bears upon the subject, but such as it is, it 
rather points to the conclusion that at first the number four 
was retained. Theodectes, the rhetorician and tragic poet, 
flourished in the middle of the fourth century. He wrote 
'fifty tragedies,' and engaged in thirteen contests. These 
numbers seem to imply that in most of the contests in 
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which he was engaged he exhibited four tragedies'. Again, 
Aphareus, the tragic poet, wrote thirty-five confessedly genuine 
tragedies, and engaged in eight contests ranging in date from 
368 to 341. Here too the inference seems to be that he must 
have exhibited four tragedies on most of these occasions ''. The 
only way to escape such an inference would be to suppose that 
both Aphareus and Theodectes wrote a considerable number 
of plays which were never intended for the stage. Such a 
practice was not unknown at this time. The tragic poet 
Chaeremon, the contemporary of Aphareus and Theodectes, 
wrote tragedies which were simply intended to be read '. But 
as yet the practice was unusual, and nothing of the kind is 
related of Theodectes and Aphareus. Hence the probabiUty 
is that during the earlier part of the fourth century each poet 
at the City Dionysia exhibited four tragedies. But owing to 
the scantiness of the evidence it is impossible to come to any 
certain conclusion on the subject. 

It has been seen that in 340 the total number of new 
tragedies produced at the City Dionysia was only six. The 
decrease in numbers points to the gradual decay of tragedy at 
Athens, With the close of the fourth century the productive 
period of Attic tragedy came to an end. The centre of literary 
activity was transferred from Athens to Alexandria, and to this 
city the more creative poetical minds were attracted. During 
the third century we meet with the names of many celebrated 
tragic poets at Alexandria. On the other hand, after the fourth 
century hardly a single Athenian tragic poet is mentioned. 
Competitions in tragedy continued to be held in Athens at the 
City Dionysia even down to Roman times. But in most cases 
the tragedies exhibited must have been old ones. It is true that 
in public decrees recording the proclamation of crowns at the 
City Dionysia the phrase ' at the performance of new tragedies ' 
continues to occur as late as Roman times. But there can 
have been no significance in the phrase. It was merely an 
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instance of the retention of an old formula when its meaning 
was obsolete*. 



§ 7. Comedy at the City Dionysia. 

The history of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia having 
now been traced down to the latest times, the contests in 
comedy have next to be considered. This is a subject of much 
less difficulty. It has already been pointed out that it was 
in the course of the earlier half of the fifth century that comedy 
was first recognised by the state. The performances of comedy, 
which had previously been mere voluntary undertakings, 
were now superintended by the archon, and regular public 
contests were instituted. It is impossible to determine the 
exact date of their institution. Nor is there any certain 
evidence to show whether it was at the Lenaea or the 
City Dionysia that comedy was first officially recognised. 
As far as the City Dionysia is concerned the only fact that 
can be established with certainty is that contests in comedy 
were fully elaborated at any rate as early as the year 
459 B.C. This is proved by the inscriptions already referred 
to on a previous page^ Whether they had existed for many 
years previously is a question which there is no evidence to 
determine. 

The number of poets who were allowed to take part in the 
comic contests at the City Dionysia differed at different periods. 
During the fifth century it was limited to three, as in tragedy. 
The Clouds, the Peace, and the Birds of Aristophanes were 
all brought out at the City Dionysia during the latter part 
of the fifth century ; and on each of these occasions Aristo- 



^ Dio Chrysost. xiii. p. 246 (Dindf.). 
Kairoi rpar^tdvs kK&aror^ dpart rots 
Atovvfflois, Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 334, 

341, 402, 444-446» 465-471, 479. 481. 
These inscriptions range in date from 
about 270 B. c. to 50 B. c. There are 
slight differences in the formnla, e. g. 
Aiovvaiojv rSav /jLtydXwy rpaypbSfy t^ 



dywyi Tf) Kaiyff Aiowffltuv rStv kv Atrrti 
Kaivots rpayt^^is, Aiovvffiow rStv kv dwrrci 
Tpayiff^wv Tf) Kaiv^ dywyi, Aiowtrlojv 
tSov Iv Aaru T9) kcuv^ d7ayi/i, AjLOwalogv 
rwv ntyaXmv r^ Kati/f) dySwi. 

^ Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 971 compared 
with the inscription in *E^fx. 'Apx^uoK, 
1886, pt. 4. See above p. 9. 
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phanes was opposed by two competitors ^ At the Lenaea 
during the fifth century the number of the competing poets 
was also three. In the beginning of the fourth century the 
number was raised to five at both festivals, and appears to 
have continued unchanged throughout the subsequent history 
of the Attic drama ^ The reason of the increase was probably 
due to the disappearance of the chorus from comedy. A 
comedy without a chorus would be less expensive, and would 
take less time to perform. A larger number of comedies was 
therefore provided, and the number of poets had consequently 
to be increased. 

It does not appear however that comedy was ever exhibited 
at Athens on the same large scale as tragedy. It has already 
been shown that during the most flourishing period of Attic 
tragedy each poet was accustomed to produce no less than 
four plays at the annual festival. But in comedy it was the 
invariable practice to compete with single plays only. In 
all the notices of comic contests which remain there is no 
instance of a poet competing with more than one play. The 
total number of comedies produced each year at the City 
Dionysia would be three during the fifth century, and five 
during the succeeding centuries. These figures appear small 
compared with the number of tragedies produced each year 
'at the same festival. But although each poet competed 
with a single play, it was not impossible for a man to 
exhibit two comedies at the same contest. However in 
order to do so he had to appear really as two poets, and to 
compete as it were against himself. The total number of 
comedies remained the same, but the poet was allowed to 
appear twice over, and to run a double chance of success. 
Instances of such an occurrence are occasionally found. In 
422 Philonides took the place of two poets, and exhibited 
both the Prelude and the Wasps. He was first with the 

* Args.to Aristoph.NubeSjPax, Aves. every case the number of the poets 

• Arg. to Aristoph. Plntus ; Corp. appears as five. It is therefore practi- 
Inscr. Att. ii. 972, 975. It is not always cally certain that the number was raised 
known to which of the two festivals to five at both festivals after the fifth 
these varioiis notices refer. But in century. 
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Prelude, and second with the Wasps, and his antagonist 
Leucon was third with the Ambassadors \ Both the Prelude 
and the Wasps were really plays of Aristophanes, but were 
brought out in the name of the poet Philonides. Again 
^^ 353 Diodorus made a double appearance, and was 
second with the Corpse, and third with the Madman ^ Such 
instances of a poet taking the place of two competitors, 
and thus running a double chance of obtaining the first 
position, cannot have been of common occurrence. They were 
probably due, when they did occur, either to an exceptional 
dearth of new comedies, or to very marked inferiority on 
the part of the other poets who had applied for permission to 
compete. 

It has already been pointed out that comedy was much later 
than tragedy in being officially recognised by the state. It 
also lasted much longer. One of the most brilliant periods 
of Attic comedy falls at a time when tragedy had practically 
come to an end. A sure symptom of decay, both in tragedy 
and comedy, was the tendency to fall back upon the past, and 
reproduce old plays, instead of striking out new developments. 
As regards tragedy this practice had already become pre- 
valent by the middle of the fourth century. But in comedy the 
creative impulse was still at that time predominant. A fresh 
direction was being given to the art by the development of 
the New Comedy, or comedy of manners. There was not 
as yet any tendency to have recourse to the past. In the 
record of the exhibitions of comedy for the year 353 there is 
no trace of any reproduction of old plays. When the practice 
first commenced it is impossible to say. Probably it was 
not until the more productive period of the New Comedy 
had come to an end, and the creative instinct had begun to 
flag. There is a complete break in our information from the 
middle of the fourth century to the beginning of the second. 
When we come to the second century, the practice of repro- 
ducing old comedies is found to have become a regular 
occurrence. This appears from the series of inscriptions 
* Arg. to Aristoplu Vespae. * Corp, Tnscr. Att, ii« 97a, 
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recording the comic exhibitions at the City Dionysia during 
the eariier half of the second century. It is seen that the 
five new comedies were regularly preceded by an old one, 
just as in tragedy, a hundred and fifty years before, the 
proceedings had commenced with the performance of an old 
play. Among the old comedies reproduced in this manner 
appear Menander's Ghost and Misogynist, Philemon's Pho- 
cians, Posidippus' Outcast, and Philippides' Lover of the 
Athenians. It is noticeable that all these plays belong to 
the New Comedy, and that there are no traces of any ten- 
dency to fall back upon the Middle or the Old Comedy. The 
records just referred to prove that the New Comedy retained 
its vitality and productiveness much longer than had been 
previously suspected, and that original comedies were fre- 
quently exhibited at the City Dionysia as late as the second 
century. On every occasion when there was a contest the full 
complement of five new plays was produced. How long this 
lasted it is impossible to determine. Even in these records 
of the second century there are symptoms of approaching decay 
in the productiveness of th^ comic dram?u Almost every other 
year, and sometimes for two or three years in succession, occur 
the ominous words, 'This year there was no exhibition of 
comedies.' Probably by the end of the second century the 
performances of new and original comedies had become a 
very exceptional occurrence, 

§ 8. Order of Contests at the City Dionysia. 

The regulations concerning the dramatic contests at the City 

Dionysia have now been described in detail. Before passing 

on to the Lenaea it will be well to take a general survey of the 

various competitions at the City Dionysia. There were two 

dithyrambic contests, one between five choruses of boys, and 

the other between five choruses of men. There was a tragic 

contest in which three poets took part. During the fifth and 

earlier part of the fourth century each of these poets exhibited 

[. four plays. Later on the number of original plays began to 

be diminished, and the competition was preceded by an old 
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tragedy. There was also a contest in comedy in which ori- 
ginally three poets took part ; but in the course of the fourth 
century the number of poets was raised to five. Each poet 
exhibited a single comedy. 

As to the order in which the various performances took 
place, and the method in which they were grouped together, 
there is very little evidence. One thing may be regarded 
as certain, and that is that the three groups of tragedies 
were performed on three successive days. It is difficult 
to see what other arrangement would have been possible, 
as two groups, consisting of ei^t tragedies, would have 
been too much for a single day\ As to the relative ar- 
rangement of dithyrambs, comedies, and tragedies not much 
can be laid down for certain. In all the records which refer 
to the City Dionysia the various competitions are always 
enumerated in the same order. First come the choruses of 
boys, then the choruses of men, then comedy, then tragedy. 
Also in the law of Evegorus the same order is observed in 
recounting the different performances at the City Dionysia ^ 
It has been argued that this was the order in which the 
contests took place; that the dithyrambs came first, then the 
comedies, and the tragedies last of all. But there seems to 
be very little justification for such an inference. It is quite 
as likely that the order followed in these lists was based upon 
the relative importance of the different contests. In fact, the 
only piece of evidence in regard to the subject which has any 
appearance of certainty about it seems to show that at any rate 
during the fifth century the comedies followed the tragedies 
at the City Dionysia. This evidence is contained in a passage 



^ Aristotle in the Poetics (c. 24), 
speaking of the proper size of an epic 
poem, says that it should be shorter than 
the old epics, and about equal in length 
to the tragedies performed on a single 
day {vpbs h\ rb irXrjOos "rparf^hiSiv rSfv 
els fiiay djcp6aatv Ti0€fxivajy imp^KOKv), 
It has already been shown that it is not 
quite clear what the practice was at the 
time to which Aristotle refers. But to 



suppose a performance of four tragedies 
on one day would harmonise very well 
with the statement of Aristotle. Four 
tragedies would contain about 6000 
lines, and the Hiad contains about 
15,000 lines, the Od3rssey about 12,000. 
* Corp, Inscr. Att. ii. 971 ; "Etfnut, 
*Apx€uo\, 1886, pt. 4; Demosth. Meid. 
§ 10. 
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in the Birds of Aristophanes. The Birds was performed at the 
City Dionysiau In that play the chorus, in the course of a 
short ode, remark how delightful it would be to have wings. 
They say that if one of the spectators was tired with the tragic 
choruses, he might fly away home, and have his dinner, and 
then fly back again to the comic choruses \ It follows that at 
that time the comedies were performed after the tragedies. In 
the fifth century there were three comedies performed at the 
City Dionysia, and three groups of tragedies. Most likely 
therefore each group of tragedies was performed in the morn^ 
ings of three successive days, and was followed in the afternoon 
by a comedy. In the fourth century, when the number of 
comedies was raised to five, a new arrangement would be 
necessary. Possibly the comedies were then transferred to 
a single day by themselves. But on these and other points 
of the same kind there is really no available evidence. One 
thing is certain, that the whole series of performances, consist- 
ing of ten dithyrambs, three to five comedies, and twelve 
tragedies, cannot have taken up less than four days in the 
performance ^. Even if they could have been compressed into 
three days, it would have exceeded the limits of human en- 



' Aristoph. Av. 785-789 ohUv lat' 

dfl€i¥09f ovS* Ijdiov 4 <f>V<T€U vTepA, I avTix 
vfuav Tcay OtarSitv et rts rJ¥ {nrSirrfpos, \ 
ttra w€iywy rots x^f^o"''* 'Wi' rpay^^Sav 
IjxO^rOt I kinrrSfuvos &y ovros ^piffrrjcev 
€\0Qnf ottcad€, I K^r &v kfivXrjaetU k<f>* 
i^fiSs atOis aZ icarivTaro. Miiller 
(Griech. Biihnen. p. 322) and others 
take c^' ilixas to mean generally ' to us 
in the theatre ' ; and deny that it refers 
to the comic chorus in particular. But 
in that case there would be no point in 
the sentence. There is obviously a con- 
trast between ifitU, the spectators, and 
^/i€if, the comic chorus. The same 
contrast is strongly emphasised through- 
ont the previous group of trochaics, w. 
755-768. Lipsius (Berichte der K. S. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leip- 
zig, philoL-histor. Classe, 1885, p. 417) 
adopts the old conjecture Tpvy<i>dSjv for 



Tpay^9oayy2Lad supposes that the contrast 
is between ijfifTs, the chorus of Birds, and 
ol rpvyqfdol, the ot/ier comic choruses. 
Hence he infers that at the City Dionysia 
all the comedies were performed on a 
single day by themselves. But rpvy^hol 
is a perfectly gratuitous emendation, and 
makes the whole passage both feeble 
and obscure. 

* Polus is said to have acted eight 
tragedies in four days when he was 
seventy years old (Plut. An seni &c. 
785 C). If it was at the City Dionysia, he 
might have done so, supposing that the 
old tragedy was performed on the first 
day, and the new tragedies on the three 
following days. But as there is nothing 
to show whether the feat of Polus was 
performed at Athens or elsewhere, it is 
impossible to base any conclusions upon 
the statement. 
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durance to have sat out performances of such enormous length. 
The festival as a whole, with the procession and other minor 
amusements, lasted probably either five or six days, as was 
previously pointed out. 

§ 9. The Lenaea. 

We now come to the other great Athenian festival of 
Dionysus at which dramatic performances took place. The 
name of this festival was the Lenaea. It derived its name 
from the Lenaeum, an enclosure on the south-east of the 
Acropolis, sacred to Dionysus, the god of the wine-press. It 
was also called Uhe contest at the Lenaeum,' or 'the festival 
of Dionysus at the Lenaeum.' A victor at this festival was 
said to have 'won a prize at the Lenaeum ^' On the other 
hand, the Great Dionysia was called 'the festival of Dionysus 
in the City.' It has already been remarked that the Lenaeum 
was itself within the city, and that the contests at the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia were held in the very same 
place. The distinction of names was probably due to the 
fact that while the Lenaea was a small festival, and took place 
entirely within the sacred enclosure, the City Dionysia was 
altogether on a grander scale, and many of the ceremonies 
which accompanied it were celebrated in different parts of the 
city. The Lenaea was held in the month of Gamelion, cor- 
responding to the last half of January and the first half of Feb- 
ruary. It was still winter, and the sea was dangerous for 
voyagers. H ence there were few strangers or visitors in Athens. 
The Lenaea was in fact a domestic sort of festival, confined to 
the Athenians themselves. The proceedings were quiet and 
insignificant, in comparison with the splendour of the City 
Dionysia, when Athens was crowded with visitors from all parts 
of Greece. In the Achamians, which was exhibited at the 
Lenaea, Aristophanes remarks that he can abuse Athens as 
much as he likes, without incurring the imputation of lowering 

* Heysch. v. M Arjvtxicp ii.ywv; Aris- Aeschin. Fals. Leg. § 15 vikSv M Ai;- 
toph. Acham. 504 ; Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. vcd<p ; Diog. Laert. viii. 90 viictj ArjvaXtc^ ; 
714 Aiomiaia rd kwl Arjvcd^ ; Schol. Plat. X orat. 839 D SiSaaieaXla Ai/voici}. 
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her in the eyes of foreigners \ The proceedings at the Lenaea 
consisted of a procession, and of exhibitions of tragedy 
and comedy. The procession was not like that at the 
City Dionysia, but was more in imitation of the proceedings 
at the Anthesteria, and was accompanied by the rough jesting 
and ribald abuse which were characteristic of the worship of 
Dionysus and Demeter. There were no dithyrambic contests 
during the period with which we are concerned. The fes- 
tival as a whole was much shorter than the City Dionysia ^ 

Tragedy at the Lenaea seems to have been at all times 
subordinate to comedy. The law of Evegorus, in enumerating 
the proceedings at the City Dionysia and the Dionysiac fes- 
tival in the Peiraeeus, places tragedy last in each case, as being 
the most important. But in the list of the proceedings at the 
Lenaea it places comedy last, obviously because comedy was 
the principal feature of the festival. It is uncertain when 
tragic competitions at the Lenaea were first instituted. An 
argument has been founded on the didascaliae prefixed to the 
plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. In these didas- 
caliae there is no mention of the festival at which the plays 
were produced. Hence it has been argued that during that 
period there can only have been one festival at which tragic 
competitions took place. If there had been two festivals, then, 
it is said, the didascaliae would have recorded the name of the 
particular festival at which the tragedies they refer to were 
exhibited. As they do not do so, it would follow that during 
the lifetime of the three great tragic poets the only tragic 
contests in existence were those at the City Dionysia, and that 
tragedy at the Lenaea was unknown before the very end of the 
fifth century. But the argument is unsound. The omission 

' Bekk. Anecd. p. 235, 6; Plat. quotation from the Meidias, and also by 

Symp. 325 C; Theophrast Char. 3; Corp. Inscr. Gr. no. 213, which contains 

Aristoph. Acham. 501 foil. a list of the festivals at which dithyram- 

* Demosth. Meid. % 10 icdlii M Atf bic choruses competed, viz. the City 

vaiq> iroftwii tcai ol rpayvSol Koi ol Kwyj^ Dionysia, Thargelia, Prometheia, and 

16L Suidas v. rd c« rwv d/ia^Sfv (ric(i)fi^ Hephaesteia. The inscription in 'E^iy/*. 

ftttnu That there were no dithyrambs 'A^x"*'*^- 1862, i. 219, recording a vic- 

at the Lenaea during the period we are tory at the Lenaea with a dithyramb, 

dealing with is proved by the above must refer to late times. . 
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of the name of the festival in the didascaliae does not prove 
so much as is supposed. It is known for a fact that there were 
tragic contests at the Lenaea as early as the year 416, for in 
that year Agathon won a tragic victory at the Lenaea. But 
there are two notices about plays of Sophocles subsequent to 
this date, in which there is no mention of the festival. It is 
stated that the Philoctetes was produced in 409, and the Oedi- 
pus Coloneus in 401 ; but in neither case is the name of the 
festival mentioned \ It cannot therefore be contended that the 
omission of the festival in the tragic didascaliae proves that 
during that time there was only one festival at which tragedies 
were exhibited. All it proves is that the City Dionysia was 
of much more importance than the Lenaea, and that every one 
was supposed to know that this was the festival at which the 
great tragic poets were competitors. 

As to the date of the institution of tragic contests at the 
Lenaea, there is positive evidence to prove that they were 
of regular occurrence before the year 416. An inscription 
which was previously given in a very mutilated condition 
in BOckh's collection has been recently published in a more 
complete form'. It is a record of tragic competitions in 
the years 419 and 418. In both these years the number of 
competing poets was two, and each of them exhibited three 
tragedies. There is no mention of a satyric play. It seems 
certain that the record must refer to the Lenaea, since it has been 
shown that at the City Dionysia the number of competitors was 
regularly three, and that each of them exhibited four plays. 
If then the Lenaea is the festival referred to, it would appear 
that tragic contests at the Lenaea were a regular institution 
as early as 419 b.c. For how many years they had existed 
previously is uncertain. There is a dubious notice about 
Euripides which may perhaps bear upon the subject ^ It is 

^ Athen. p. 217 A; Args. to Soph. 'A;i^A<$x^) 'I^tW, | 6ir€/f/)/i'€To KoXXi«{- 

Phil. and Oed. Col. ftyy | {moKpir\s KoXAiiriSi/s Mica, 

* Corp.Inscr. Attii. 973. The record « Vita Eurip. (p. 4 Dindf.) ^p^aro U 

for the year 418 nms as follows : — M ikdd<rH€iv kvl KaXMov dpxovros tcard, 

'Apxiov ... I Tv/HM, T ...,..., I {nr€tcpl' Ikv/irndSa va' It« a', Vfwrw tk iHlSaft 

v€TO Awri/cpdrrp. \ KahMifTpaTOS , . . . , | rely UtKiddas, 5t€ Hai rplros kyiv€To. 
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said that Euripides began to exhibit tragedies in the year 455, 
and that 'the first play he brought out was the Daughters of 
Pelias, on which occasion he was third.' If the statement is 
to be depended upon, and is not a mere looseness of expression 
on the part, of the grammarian, it implies that Euripides com- 
peted oh this occasion with a single play. If so it must have 
been at the Lenaea, and it would follow that there were tragic 
contests at the Lenaea as early as 455, but on a small scale, 
three poets competing with a single tragedy apiece. At any 
rate, during the last quarter of the fifth century tragedy had 
become a regular part of the proceedings at the Lenaea. Until 
the middle of the fourth century new tragedies continued to 
be performed at this festival. In 367 Dionysius, the tyrant of 
S3rracuse, won the prize for tragedy at the Lenaea. Aphareus, 
whose dramatic career extended from 368 to 341, exhibited at 
the Lenaea on two occasions. Theodectes, the pupil and friend 
of Aristotle, was victorious on one occasion at the Lenaea '. 
As to the details of the contest, and the number of poets and 
plays, there is not enough evidence to form any conclusion. 
In 419 and 418 there were two poets, each exhibiting three 
tragedies. If the inference from the notice about Euripides 
is reliable, it would follow that at first each poet only exhibited 
a single play. Very likely the arrangements were changed 
from time to time ^, By the middle of the fourth century the 
career of Attic tragedy began to draw to a close. There were 
signs of decay in productive power. New tragedies were not so 
plentiful as in previous times; and henceforward they were 
given only at the City Dionysia, Tragedy at the Lenaea came 



* Diod. Sic. XV. 74; Pint. X orat. 
839 D. Theodectes is known to have 
won eight tragic victories (Steph. 
Byzant v. ^AarjXii). From Corp. Inscr. 
Att. ii. 977 frag, b it appears that he 
won seven victories at the City Diony^ 
sia. It follows that one of his victories 
mnst have been at the Lenaea. 

* No inference can be drawn from the 
expression in Plat. Symp. 173 A {ort tJ 
wpiSjTjf Tfiayy^q. kvlmjffiv *Ayd0oty)f and 
in Diod. Sic. -xv. 74 (Atowaiqv roivw 



Midax^TOs'AO^vrjffi Arjvodois Tfxiy<pdiav)j 
to the effect that Agathon and Diony- 
sius exhibited single tragedies. Pro- 
bably tJ vpimg Tfxiy<pdlq, yi/cdv is a loose 
expression for * winning one's first tragic 
victory' ; and diSdffKciv rfxiy<[>Siay means 
generally ' to exhibit in the tragic con- 
tests.* It seems certain that in Aga- 
thon's time it was customary for each 
poet to exhibit three tragedies at the 
Lenaea ; and the number was probably 
not less in the time of Dionysius. 
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to be confined to the reproduction of old plays. It is about 
the middle of the fourth century that the phrase ' at the City 
Dionysia, at the performance of the new tragedies * begins to 
appear, in public documents and elsewhere, implying that at 
the Lenaea only old tragedies were exhibited \ For how 
long a period afterwards tragedy in this shape continued to 
form a part of the Lenaea is a point which cannot be determined; 
Comedy, as Wie have seen, was the principal feature of the 
Lenaea. Public conte^s in comedy were instituted by the 
state in the course of Che earlier half of the fifth century. From 
the very first they no doubt formed part of the proceedings at 
the Lenaea. But therfe is no actual evidence on the subject till 
the time of Aristophanes. Foufr of his plays— the Achamians, 
Knights, Wasps, and F#ogs — are known to have been brought 
out at the Lenaea. From the arguments prefixed to these plays 
it appears that during the fifth century it was the custom at the 
Lenaea, as well as at the City Dionysia, for three comic poets to 
take part in the competition, each exhibiting a single play. In 
the fourth century, as was previously shown, the number of poets 
was raised to five, and this cbntinued to be the number in sub^ 
sequent times. Comedy continued to flourish at the Lenaea, as 
well as at the City Dionysia, until the third century. Eudoxus, 
a poet of the New Comedy, is said to have obtained three 
victories at the City Dionysia, and five at the Lenaea ^ It is 
therefore clear that during the third century the comic com- 
petitions were kept up with full vigour at both festivals. 
Indeed, considering the vast number of plays which were 
written by the poets of the Middle and New Comedy, and the 
fact that only five plays could be produced at one festival, it 
would require not less than two festivals in the year to give an 
opportunity for the production of the plays that were written. 

^ Pint. deexil. 6036 irA.^i'/t/ai^^ft^/xiv, It has been suggested that the 'new 

If J U^voKpimis koB* ticaarov iros els Affrv tragedies * at the City Dionysia were 

ttar^ti Aiowfflcov kouvoTs rfxiy^dois, opposed, -not to old tragedies at the 

Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 34 rftay^^v ayoavi- Lenaea, but to the one old tragedy 

(ofUvoav KaivSfy. Dem. de Cor. § 84 which was performed each year at the 

leat iivayopevffai rhv aritpavov kv ry City Dionysia. But the old interpreta- 

Btdrfxp Aiowtrlois, rpay(fi86ts iccuvois. tion is much the most probable. 
Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 331, 341, 402, &c. * Diog. Laert. viii. 90. 
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After the third century there is no further evidence as to the 
performances of comedy at the Lenaea. 

Before leaving this part of the subject a few observations may 
be made concerning the comparative importance of the dramatic 
performances at the two festivals. The City Dionysia was of 
course a much grander and more splendid gathering than the 
Lenaea. Its superiority is shown by the fact that at the City 
Dionysia aliens were not allowed to take part in the choruses, 
and metics were forbidden to serve as choregi \ At the Lenaea 
there were no such prohibitions. It must have been a much 
greater honour for a poet to produce his plays at the City 
Dionysia, before the crowds of visitors and natives, than at the 
comparatively quiet Lenaea. This was especially the case in re- 
gard to tragedy. The great tragic poets, after their reputation 
was established, would confine themselves to the City Dionysia ; 
and it is probable that the tragedies at the Lenaea were mostly 
the work of inferior poets, or of young and untried ones. Such 
slight evidence as we possess is in favour of this opinion. 
Agathon won his first victory at the Lenaea. The poet Callis- 
tratus, who exhibited at the Lenaea in 418, is absolutely 
unknown, except for the inscription which records his name *. 
Probably also foreign poets were in most cases confined to the 
Lenaea. Thus it was at the Lenaea that Dionysius, the tyrant 
of S3rracuse, won his victory ^ The case was not quite the same 
in respect to comedy. It appears that Aristophanes produced 
his plays indifferently at the Lenaea as well as the City 
Dionysia*. It must be remembered that comedy was the great 
feature of the Lenaea, while tragedy was an appendage. Also 
the Old Comedy, with its local and personal allusions, would be 
best appreciated by a purely Athenian audience. It is not 
therefore remarkable that the leading poets of the Old Comedy 
should have been as anxious to exhibit at the Lenaea as at the 
greater festival. There is also the fact that comic poets only 
exhibited one play at a time. Even if they competed at both 

* Schol. Aristoph. Pint 954. ' Diod. Sic. xv. 74. 

* Athen. p. 317 A ; Corp. Inscr. Att. * Args. to Aristoph.'s Comedies, 
ii. 973. 
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festivals in the feame year, it would only involve the composition 
of two comedies, as opposed to the three or four tragedies of 
the tragic poet. Consequently a comic poet of a productive 
intellect would be bound to exhibit at both the festivals. But 
when the New Comedy, with its plots of general interest, had 
taken the place of the Old Comedy of personal allusion and 
satire, it can hardly be doubted that it was a much greater 
honour to exhibit at the City Dionysia than at the Lenaea.. 
There would no longer be any advantage in the' small and 
purely Athenian audience. 

§ lo. The Rural Dionysia and Anthesteria, 

After the drama had been thoroughly established at Athens, 
the different Attic demes proceeded to institute dramatic per- 
formances at their own Rural Dionysia. These festivals were 
held in the month of Poseidon, corresponding to the modem 
December. The Dionysiac festival at the Peiraeeus was cele- 
brated on a large scale, and was a gathering of some im- 
portance. There was a procession, followed by competitions 
in comedy and tragedy. On one occasion Euripides brought 
out a new tragedy at the Peiraeeus, and we are told that 
Socrates came to see it. There were performances of tragedy 
and comedy at Collytus; and it was here that Aeschines acted 
the part of Oenomaus in the play of Sophocles, whence he is 
styled by Demosthenes 'the rustic Oenomaus.' Exhibitions 
of tragedy were of regular occurrence at Salamis and Eleusis, 
and it was customary on these "occasions to make public procla- 
mation of the crowns which had been bestowed upon deserving 
citizens. At Aixone there were performances of comedies, 
but no mention is made of tragedies. At Phlya there were 
dramatic performances, probably of both kinds. The remains 
of a theatre have been discovered at Thoricus. From these 
few indications it is plain that the drama was cultivated with 
great energy throughout the country districts of Attica*. Prob- 

^ Demosth. Meid. § lo trav ^ vo/iir^ ical ol rpay^Zoi Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 
i ry AiowJcry kv U^tpOL^i koI ol KOjfjiqtSf^ 13 ; Aeschin. Timarch. § 157 ly rots 
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ably it was only on very rare occasions, and at the more 
important demes, that new and original pJays were brought 
out. The performances would generally be confined to the 
reproduction of plays which had been successful in the com- 
petitions at Athens. The proceedings took the form of contests 
between troupes of actors, who exhibited plays of established 
reputation. Prizes were offered by the different demes, and 
companies seem to have been formed in Athens for the purpose 
of travelling about the country, and taking part in these pro- 
vincial competitions. Aeschines was at one time tritagonist 
in a company of this kind, having been hired for a provincial 
tour by Simylus and Socrates, 'the Ranters,' as they were 
called '. The number and frequency of these rustic perform- 
ances exhibit in very clear light the vigorous life and wide- 
spread popularity of the old drama. Even the country districts 
of Attica, in the course of their annual festivals, must have 
become familiar with the masterpieces of Attic tragedy. 

In Athens itself the only festivals at which dramatic per- 
formances took place were the Lenaea and the City Dionysia. 
At the Anthesteria, the oldest of the Athenian festivals of 
Dionysus, there were competitions between comic actors, but 
no regular performances of dramas. Our knowledge of these 
competitions is derived from a rather obscure statement about 
Lycurgus the Orator. It is said that he re-introduced an old 
custom, which had latterly fallen into disuse, This custom 
appears to have been as follows. At the Chytri, the last day 
of the Anthesteria, a contest between comic protagonists was 
held in the theatre, and the protagonist who was victorious was 
allowed the undisputed right of acting at the forthcoming City 
Dionysia'. The Chytri took place about a month before the 
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Inscr. Atl. ii. 4fi9.4Jo, 585, 594; -E^,?;!. 
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City Dionysia. Of course the privilege of acting as protagonist 
at the City Dionysia was a very considerable one. There 
were only five comedies performed, and consequently only five 
protagonists would be required. There would naturally be a 
keen competition among the comic actors of the time to get 
themselves selected among the five. The victor in this con- 
test at the Chytri was selected as a matter of course. There 
is nothing to show what the nature of the contest was ; but 
most likely it consisted in the recitation of selected portions 
of a comedy. This competition between comic actors at the 
Anthesteria is the only trace to be found, as far as Athens is 
concerned, of anything connected with the drama taking place 
at any festival other than the Lenaea and City Dionysia. 

§ II. The Judges, 

The institution of the dramatic contests at the different Attic 
festivals has now been described in detail. As regards the 
management of the competition many points still remain to 
be considered, viz. the selection of the judges, the mode of 
giving the verdict, the prizes for poets and actors, and the 
public records of the results. First as to the judges. The 
number of the judges in the comic contests was five\ The 
number in the tragic contests was probably the same, but there 
is no direct evidence upon the subject. The selection of the 
judges was a most elaborate affair, and consisted of a combi- 
nation of two principles, that of election by vote, and that of 
appointment by lot A large preliminary list of judges was 
first elected by vote. At the beginning of the contest a second 
list of ten judges was chosen by lot from the first one. At 
the end of the contest a third list of five judges was selected 
by lot from the second list, and these five judges decided the 
result of the competition. The object of all these elaborate 
arrangements and precautions was to make the names of the 
actual judges a matter of uncertainty as long as possible, and 
to prevent them from being tampered with by the partisans 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Ayes 445 ; Snidas v. It' vivrt Kpirwv *f6va<n. 
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of the different competitors. The details of the whole process 
were as follows'. Several days before the actual commence- 
ment of the festival the Council, assisted by the choregi, drew 
up the preliminary list of judges. A certain number of names 
were selected from each of the ten tribes of Attica. The different 
choregi, as was natural, endeavoured to get their own partisans 
upon the list. The names of the persons chosen were then 
inscribed upon tablets, and the tablets were placed in ten 
urns, each urn containing the names belonging to a single 
tribe. The urns were then carefully locked up and sealed 
in the presence of the prytanes and choregi, handed over to 
the custody of the treasurers, and deposited in the Acropolis. 
The preliminary list of judges was kept a secret from every one 

Ttini', ivlXax' SI. Kal 8ti d\rjBJj TaOra 
\tyti tiAwoT vai Awxky! taaaiV dXX' 
ovff Iht' airw fofTvp^aai /iij JSiojiDtro- 
fiifoii TTtpi T^iaLrlas 5^ ^7^ <pt^yoif iwfl 
arap&! lyrar' &v Bti ^hhs Sji/tr airiv ol 

im9i(fT0. The first of these passages 
refers to a dianiBtic contest, tbc third to 
a dithyrambic one. It is nnEertain to 
which the second refers. Bat there is 
no reason to suppose that the mode of 
selecting the judges was different in the 
dramatic and the dithyrambic contests. 
That a second list of jndges was ap- 
pointed by lot from the larger list 6^/are 
the commencement of each contest, and 
that this second list consisted of ten per- 
son 5 , one from each of the ten tri bes, seems 
to be proved by the words of Plutarch, 
KpirM liiv oia IxX^paai toS aYaii'ot . . . 
diri ifivK^i luastKaOTov. That there was 
another selectioQ of judges by lot a/ler 
the contest , and that the number of judges 
who actually decided the result was 
smaller than the nnmber of those who 
aat through the performance and TOted, 
is prOTCd by two espressioiis in tbe 
Bbove passages ; (l) iypaijit /liv toC™ 
th TO ■ypa/ifaTfTov, airiXax* Si, i. e. he 

not drawn; (») ^lair rivura i«a9<f(i-o. 
Ka$i(tir and mBlitaBai were the regu- 
lar words used of a judge at a coDtesl. 
It is clear therefore that the person 



' There i! 

«iiy ancient writer of the mode of select- 
ing the jndgea and of voting. Our know- 
ledge of the subject has to he pieced to- 
gether from the three following passages: 
(i) Pint. Cim. p. 483E IBtvTa S th 
lififaiv ainov Moi rijv rSir rpayifSar 
K/iair i/voimiTT^ yivoiUnjv. ifpiiTTpi 
fip JiZoo-JtoAlai' Tov So^okA/dm Iti viov 

minis iinii "apuTaltaj! Twi' 0Hiriur, Kpirh 
fiiy tin iittLTipaiat 
Kifiotv fitrA Tatp avoTpaT^yvi' Trpo*\Giijy 
tls TO BiaTpor tiroi^ffOTo T^l flf^ tiIi 

imXSciy, 6m.' ipK&aas ^viyitaijf na 
jtol xpivai tlica Stras, in6 fvKTJs 
ixaaTov. (j) Isocrat xvii. 5 33 TlM- 
Sapov fAp riv aurpiiniv HaKoiptiioi 
trip noaioJi-oi fiooi-njual \iyii «al it; 
rti. Tit euK dTGcv uftov iripumv dvaiftu^a 
T^!,hpiaiKa\Toisllpi-faii(t\ivTa.Tois\ 
T^ BaiiK^t tia^XjiBivTus ; Koirot S< 
fHKpSar rtnna Hal irE/ii rov (t^ihitb! vii 
tivw rati rat ivayel-fnv MkiiijO ty, 
(rHJijtaiir^iewil ^iv ^aav inri Tuv ir/Ji 
*taiy, KaTiaippafianiKii if iiirA rSiy xi'PI' 
lav. iifiv?tArrayTB i' bvA -rav ra/iiw 
Ixfiyio 8' iv ixpowSXfi, Ti i(t Bavpi^f 
(1 it.TA. (3) Lysias iv. S 3 lBovK6iatv 
f ir lifl iTroXax'i" f^Mv Kpirijy Aioyv- 
atwi, Iv' bply ^qve/iSi lylycTO i/ioi Sn/K- 
Xa-fiUrot, uptyai T^f liii/v ^u^^i- yixSy, 
vSv Si IfpcB/'i niv raura tir tA ypap.pji- 
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except the Council and the choregi. The penalty for tampering 
with the urns was death. The reason for all the secrecy was 
obviously to prevent undue influence being brought to bear 
upon the persons nominated. It is not known from what class 
the nominees were selected, or whether any property quali- 
fication was necessary. It is plain that the judges in the 
dramatic and dithyrambic contests had a very delicate office 
to perform. If their verdict was to be of value, it was necessary 
that they should be men of culture and discernment. It is 
most likely therefore that« there was some limitation upon the 
number of persons qualified to act in this capacity. 

Until the time of the festival the preliminary list of citizens 
remained sealed up in urns in the Acropolis. On the first day 
of the competitions the ten urns were produced in the theatre, 
and placed in some prominent position. The persons whose 
names were contained in the urns were all present in the theatre. 
Probably they received a special summons from the archon 
shortly before the festival. At the commencement of the 
contest the archon proceeded to draw a single name from all the 
urns in succession. The ten persons, whose names were drawn, 
constituted the second list of judges, and each of them repre- 
sented one of the ten tribes of Attica. After being selected 
by lot in the manner described, they were called forward by the 
archon, and took a solemn oath that they would give an im- 
partial verdict \ They were then conducted to seats specially 
appointed for them, and the contest began. At the end of the 
performances each of them gave his vote, writing upon a tablet 
the names of the competitors in order of merits These tablets, 



here referred to sat tlirough the perform- 
ance as a judge, but that after the per- 
formance was over his vote was not 
drawn by lot. It may be remarked 
that any donbt as to tiie truth of th^ 
story in Plutarch does not destroy its 
value as an example of the mode of 
judging in the Athenian theatre. 

^ Dem. Meid. § 17 6fivvov<ri iraptffTij' 
Kcijs ToTs KpiTats. Aristoph. Eccles. 1 160 
/*^ 'inopK€iy, dXXd fcplvtiv robs x^P^^s 



6p$Sis dei. The judges addressed by 
Aristophanes here and elsewhere were 
of course the second body of judges, 
from whom the third body of five was 
chosen at the end of the contest 

* Special seats were assigned to the 
judges at Alexandria, and no doubt the 
Attic custom was followed there : cp. 
Vitruv. vii. praef. § 5 cum secretae sedes 
iudicibus essent distributae. For the 
practice of recording the votes on a 
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ten in number, were then placed in an urn, and the archon 

proceeded to draw forth five of them at random. The majority 

of these five votes decided the competition, and the persons 

whose votes were drawn from the urn constituted the ultimate 

body of five judges. It thus appears that up to the very last 

the judges who recorded their votes were not sure whether 

the votes would eventually have effect, or turn out to be so 

much waste paper. This uncertainty was of course a great 

obstacle to intimidation and bribery. After the competition was 

over, and the verdict announced, the names of the five judges, 

whose votes had decided the day, were not kept secret. It was 

known how each of them had voted. But the other votes, 

which had been recorded but not drawn from the urn, were 

destroyed without being made public'. It was of course 

considered a much greater honour to win a victory by the 

unanimous vote of all five judges, than by a mere majority 

of one^ But it is very doubtful whether any public record 

was kept of the number of votes by which a victory was gained. 

Whether the decision of the judges was generally given 

with discernment, and how far it corresponded with the ultimate 

verdict of posterity, is a question of some interest. Both 

Aeschylus and Sophocles were usually successful, and this 

speaks highly for the taste of the judges. Aeschylus won 

1 thirteen victories; and as he produced four plays on each 

I occasion, it follows that no less than fifty-two of his plays 

I obtained the first prize. Whether the total number of his 

^ pl ays was seventy or ninety, the proportion of victories was 

^^B|(y large'. Sophocles was equally fortunate. He won 

^^^Hiteen victories at the City Dionysia. The number of his 

^^HpQ^, as given by diiferent authorities, varies from a hundred- 



luikt cp. Aciiin Var. Hist. ii. 13 «ai 
■fwiTflTTOt' Tors HftTais avojQtv 'Apiftro- 
f^» iUd >ii SXKqv ypa'ptiv. Lysias 
"■ 3 itf^ /iiv TaSva is ri 7/ia/ipi- 

' This follows from Lysias iv, 5 3 

'VWwfoiR ir' fc/uif ^ctpis i-fiytto 



pisay vvy 0c eypwf'G fiiv raura fls t^ 
' Aristoph, Aves 4+5-447 SO. B^u/i' 

' Vita Aesehyli ; Snidas v. AJtrx"^^'' 
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and-four to a hundred-and-thirty. Thus on the lowest estimate 
considerably more than half his plays gained the first position \ 
Euripides was not so successful He only won five victories, 
though he wrote between ninety and a hundred plays. The 
cause of his failure was partly due to the fact that he often 
had the misfortune to contend against Sophocles. He was 
beaten by Sophocles in 439 and 432, and probably on many 
other occasions of which no record has been preserved. But 
at other times he was defeated by very inferior poets. In 415 
he was beaten by Xenocles, and on another occasion by the 
obscure poet Nicomachus '. But the most surprising verdict of 
which there is any record is the defeat of the Oedipus T3rrannus 
of Sophocles by Philocles the nephew of Aeschylus'. Of 
course the other three plays, along with which the Oedipus 
Tyrannus was produced, may not have been of equal merit. Still 
it must always seem an extraordinary fact, and a proof of the 
uncertainty of Athenian judges, that a play which is generally 
allowed to be one of the greatest dramas of antiquity should 
have been defeated by a third-rate poet such as Philocles. 

Verdicts of this indefensible character might be due to various 
causes. The judges might be corrupt or might be intimidated. 
The spirit of emulation ran very high at these contests, and 
men were often not very particular as to the means by which 
they obtained the victory. There is an instance in one of the 
speeches of Lysias. The defendant is showing that the prose- 
cutor had been on very friendly terms with him a short time 
before. The proof he brings forward is that when he was 
choregus at the City Dionysia, he got the prosecutor appointed 
on the preliminary list of judges for the express purpose of 
voting for his own chorus. The prosecutor was pledged to 
vote for the chorus of the defendant, whether it was good or 

^ The victories of Sophocles are given bited at that festival during the later — 

as 18 by Diod. Sic. (xiii. 103), as 20 in part of his career. The number of hi^= 

the Vita Soph., and as 24 by Snidas v. plays is given as 123 by Suidas, and a^= 

'S.oipoKKrjs, That he won 18 victories 104 or 130 in the life, 

at the City Dionysia is proved by Corp. * Vita Eurip., Args. to Alcestis an^^ 

Inscr. Att. ii. 977, frag, a. It is possible Medea ; Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 8 ; Soi 

that he won other victories at the Lenaea, v. "NiKSfmxos, 

though it is not probable that he exhi- - ' Arg. to Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
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bad. He appears to have actually done so ; but unfortunately, 
at the final drawing, his name was not selected, and his vote 
was therefore of no value '. Another example of the use of 
corruption is afforded by the case of Meidias, who is said to 
have won the victory with his chorus of men at the City Dionysia 
by bribing or intimidating the judges '. Similarly at a contest of 
boys' choruses, Alcibiades, in spite of his outrageous conduct 
on the occasion, won the first prize, because some of the judges * 
were afraid to vote against him, and others had been bought 
over to his side'. The verdict of each individual judge was 
made public. Hence it is easy to see that judges might often 
be afraid to incur the hostility of rich and unscrupulous citizens 
by voting against them. The above instances all refer to 
dithyrambic contests. No doubt in these cases, as the whole 
tribe was concerned with the result, party feeling ran excep- 
tionally high. In the dramatic competitions only individuals 
were engaged, and there was less general excitement about 
the result. Yet even here corrupt influences were sometimes 
employed. Menander, the greatest comic poet of his time, was 
often defeated by Philemon owing to jobbery and intrigue 
similar to that described above*. 

One not unfrequent cause then of unfair verdicts must 
have been corruption and intimidation. There is also another 
point to be kept in view, in estimating the value of the 

I decisions of the ancient judges. The plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides were no doubt immeasurably superior, as 
literary works, to the plays of Philocles, Xenocles, and Nico- 
fflaehus, by which they were defeated. And yet in these 
^nd similar instances the verdicts of the judges may per- 
haps have had some justification. One is apt to forget 
™e importance of the manner in which the play was pre* 
^^ted upon the stage. Even in modern times an inferior 
P'a-y, if well mounted and acted, is more impressive than a good 
play badly performed. This must have been still more the 

-A-ndodd. Alcibiad. § 20 iK\i tSiv ' Aul Cell, N. A. 17. 4. 
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case in the ancient drama, where the singing and dancing of 
the chorus formed such an important element in the success 
of the performance. It can easily be seen that, however well 
a play was written, if It was ill-mounted, and if the chorus 
was badly trained, this would greatly diminish the chances of 
success. Now the ancient poet was dependent upon his 
choregus for the mounting of the piece and for the selection 
of the chorus. If the choregus was rich and generous, the 
play was put upon the stage in the very best manner, with all 
the advantages of fine dresses and a well-trained chorus. An 
ambitious choregus spared no pains to do his part of the work 
thoroughly. But if the choregus was a miserly man, he tried 
to do the thing as cheaply as possible. He hired inferior 
singers, and cut down the prices of the dresses and other 
accessories. Hence the success of a play depended nearly as 
much upon the choregus as upon the poet. Several examples 
illustrate this fact. Demosthenes, shortly before his death, 
is said to have dreamt that he was acting in a tragedy in a 
contest with Archias ; but although he was highly successful, 
and produced a great impression upon the audience, he was 
defeated in the contest because of the wretched manner 
in which the play was mounted upon the stage. Then 
there is the case of Nicias. He was a man of great wealth, 
but not of commanding talents. Accordingly he tried to win 
popularity by the magnificence with which he performed 
his duties as choregus. The result was that although he 
took part in many competitions, he was always victorious. 
Antisthenes is another instance of a rich choregus who, 
although he knew nothing about music and poetry, was always 
successful in his contests, because he spared no expense in 
the preparations'. There is an example of a different kind 
of choregus in one of the speeches of Isaeus. A certain Dicaeo- 
genes regarded his office of choregus merely as a burden, and 
tried to perform it in the most economical manner. The results 
was that he was always unsuccessful. He engaged in a dithy— • 

' pint. Demoalli. 859 D cuijfMpwi' hi 
m! Kar'xw rd Siarpoti jvSiif vofo.- 
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rambic and tragic contest, and in a contest of pyrrhic dancers, 
On the first occasion he was last but one, on the other two 
occasions he was last'. Obviously the tragic poet who had 
the misfortune to be associated with Dicaeogenes would have 
a very small chance of success. The above examples show 
very clearly that the money of the choregus was almost as 
important towards securing victory as the genius of the poet. 

It is necessary therefore, in criticising the verdicts of the 
Athenian judges, to remember that we know nothing of the 
circumstances of the different performances, and of the extent 
to which the choregus may have been responsible for success or 
failure. Possibly if all the facts were known in regard to the 
occasions when Sophocles and Euripides were defeated, it would 
be found that there was some justification. The best critics 
would attend mainly to the merits of the piece in itself] apart 
from the splendour of the accompaniments. But the mass of the 
spectators would be dazzled by gorgeous dresses and effective 
singing and dancing. And the mass of the spectators had a 
great deal to do with the verdict. If they were strongly in 
favour of a particular poet, it was difficult for the judges to actio 
opposition to their wishes. The judges were liable to prosecu- 
tion and imprisonment, if their verdict was supposed to be unjust ; 
and the case would of course be tried before a jury chosen from 
the very audience they had thwarted ''. It was hardly therefore 
to be expected that they would venture to give a verdict in 
opposition to the loudly pronounced opinion of the multitude. 
That the multitude on occasions made their wishes known 
most emphatically, and brought great pressure to bear upon 
■lie judges, is shown by Aelian's account of the first perform- 
ance of the Clouds. The story is a fable, but is interesting 
Ba an illustration of the occasional behaviour of an Athenian 
sudience. It is said that the people were so delighted with the 
Clouds, that they applauded the poet more than they had ever 
*>ne before, and insisted on the judges placing the name of 
Aristophanes first upon the list ^ Such unanimous expressions 
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of opinion on the part of the spectators could hardly be re- 
sisted by judges who had the fear of prosecution before their 
eyes. Plato laments on several occasions the despotism 
exercised by the audience in the theatre. In former times, 
he says, the verdict was not decided by ' hisses and unmusical 
shouts, as at the present day, nor by applause and clapping 
of hands,' but the rabble were compelled by the attendants to 
keep quiet. In another place he says that the judge should 
be the instructor, not the pupil, of the audience, and should 
refuse to be intimidated by their shouts into giving a false 
verdict. But at the present day, he adds, the decision rests 
with the multitude, and is practically decided by public vote, 
and the result is the degeneracy of the poets and spectators 
alike ', These passages of Plato prove how much the judges 
were under the dominion of the audience ; and a general 
audience would be especially likely to be carried away by the 
splendour of the choregic part of the exhibition, by the music, 
dancing, and scenery. But on the whole, in spite of occasional 
cases of corruption, and in spite of the despotism of the multitude, I 
one would be inclined to say, arguing from results, that the 
judges performed their duties well. The best proof of their fair- I 
ness lies in the continued success of Aeschylus and Sophocles, i 

§ 12, The Prises. 

When the contest was ended, and the decision of the judges I 
had been announced, the names of the victorious poet and of 1 
his choregus were publicly proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with garlands of ivy in the presence of the spec- 
tators. The crowning probably took place upon the stage, and 
was performed by the archon^ There is no mention of any 
special prize for the choregus, in addition to the honour of the i 
crown and the public proclamation of his victory. It is usually ■* 
stated that the successful choregus received a tripod from thei^ 

' Plato.Legg. 700C-701 A,6s9 A-C. AijwJoit; Arisdd. vol. ii. p. a (Dindf.^ — 
' Aldphian ii. 3; Plut. An seni &c. Tovtov ota^oiy koX npaToe arayopiiii f ^ 
p. 785 B ; Atben. p. 21J A m-fpayourai 
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THE PRIZES. 

state, which he erected upon a monument in some public place, 
with an inscription recording his victory. But this was only 
the case in the dithyrambic contests. There is no mention or 
record of a tripod being bestowed upon the choregus of a 
dramatic chorus. All the notices of tripods as the prize of 
victory refer to dithyrambic contests '. The memorials of 
victory erected by the choregi to the dramatic choruses appear 
to have taken the form of tablets, differing in style and cost- 
liness according to the wealth and taste of the individuals. 
For instance, Themistocles after his victory with a tragic 
chorus erected a 'tablet' in honour of the event, as also did 
Thrasippus after his victory in the comic contests. It is a trait 
in the character of the mean man in Theophrastus, that when 
he has been successful with a tragic chorus, he erects merely 
a wooden scroll in commemoration of his victory'. It appears 
then that the only prize or symbol of victory which was bestowed 
upon the choregus to a dramatic chorus was the crown of ivy. 

As to the rewards for the poets, the tradition was that in 
the earliest times the prize for tragedy was a goat, the prize 
for comedy a basket of figs and a jar of wine ^ After the 
dramatic contests had been regularly organised, each of the 
competing poets received a payment of money from the state, 
differing no doubt in amount, according to the place he gained 
in the competition*. Nothing is known as to the value of these 
prizes, but it must have been something considerable, as the 
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aKfinjs AmSiaei ixitalitHa livSs, In this 
last case some article of theatrical cos- 
tume seems to have been dedicated as a 
memorial of the victory. It is known 
that masks were occasionally dedicated 
in this way by successful actors. 

= Marmot Par, epp. 39, 43. 
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demands upon the time and energy of the ancient dramatist 
were very great. He had not merely to write his plays, but 
also to superintend their production. Hence the profession of 
the dramatic poet was distinctly an arduous one, and the re- 
wards would be correspondingly large. The exact amount is 
unknown, but some idea of the scale on which the sums were 
graduated, according to the place of each poet in the competi- 
tion, may be gathered from the analogy of the dithyrambic 
contests instituted by Lycurgus in the Peiraeeus. In these con- 
tests not less than three choruses were to take part, and the 
prizes were to be ten minae for the first chorus, eight for the 
second, and six for the third'. The payment of the dramatic 
poets was probably arranged in a somewhat similar proportion. 
Towards the end of the fifth century the prizes were reduced 
in amount by certain commissioners of the Treasury, named 
Archinus and Agyrrhius, Accordingly in the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes these two statesmen are placed in the list of bad men 
who are not allowed to join the chorus of the initiated''. The 
fact that all of the competing poets received a reward of money 
need cause no sui-prise. They were the poets chosen, after 
selection, to provide the entertainment at the annual festivals. 
They were not selected until their plays had been carefully 
examined by the archon, and found to be of the requisite 
merit. To be allowed to exhibit at all was a considerable 
distinction. There was nothing dishonourable for an ordinary 
poet in being placed last in the competition. Of course, for 
one of the great dramatic writers such a position was regarded 
as a disgrace. When Aristophanes was third, it is spoken of 
as a distinct rebuff. But to obtain the second place was always 
creditable. It is mentioned as a proof of the greatness of 
Sophocles that he 'obtained twenty victories and was often 
second.' When he was defeated for the first place by Phi- 
lodes, the disgrace consisted, not in his being second, but in 
his being beaten by such an inferior poet^ At the same time 

' Pint. X orat. S+j A. ' Arg. Aristoph, Nub.; Vit. Soph. 

' Ariatoph. Ran. 367, and Schol. Aristid. vol. ii. p. 344 (Dindf.) 
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to be second was never regarded as a 'victory,' The title of 
victor was reserved for the first poet. This is proved by the 
passage about Sophocles just quoted, and also by the fact that 
in the list of victors in the contests at the City Dionysia only 
the names of the first poets in the tragic and comic contests are 
enumerated. It is clearly owing to an error that the second 
poet is sometimes spoken of as a victor'. 

^^^V § 1 3- Conlests between actors. 

^^^Tn addition to the rewards just mentioned, prizes for acting 
were instituted in later times. At first the principal compe- 
titors in the dramatic contests were the choregus and the poet, 
Upon their efforts the success of a play mainly depended. 
It was to them that the rewards of victory were assigned, and it 
was their names which were recorded in the public monuments. 
But as time went on the profession of the actor gradually in- 
creased in importance. Eventually the success of a play came 
to depend principally upon the actors. The competition was 
extended to them. A prize was offered for the most successful 
actor as well as for the most successful poet. The names of 
the actors began to be recorded in the pubhc monuments. 
The exact date of these innovations is unknown ; but the in- 
scriptions prove that the competition between the tragic actors 
had become a regular institution by the year 420 B.C. There 
is no record of a competition between comic actors before the 
year 354 b.c' It is therefore probable that the actors' contest 
Was established in tragedy much sooner than in comedy. At 
any rate the importance of the tragic actor began to be re- 
cognised at an earlier period than that of the comic actor, 
^ is proved by the lists of the victors at the City Dionysia. 

' Arg. Arisloph. Vesp. iviiea upSiros ipf^y XoioKjxiTijt) is emended by Rose 

♦iXttniiftj!, Arg. Nub, oTf K/mtih)! itiv into iviKo, 'Epftoiv 6 Ihokjxt^. If this 
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In the earlier lists belonging to the first half of the fifth century 
no actors' names are recorded. The only names given are 
those of the choregus and the poet But after the middle of 
the fifth century, in every record of a tragic contest, the name 
of the actor begins to be appended, as well as the name of the 
poet. On the other hand, there is no mention of a comic actor 
even as late as the middle of the fourth century. It follows 
that at this period the comic actors were thought much less 
worthy of record than the tragic actors ; and it is probable that 
the contest in acting was only adopted in comedy after it had 
already existed for some time in tragedy. After the middle of 
the fourth century competitions in acting became a regular 
accompaniment of all dramatic performances whether tragic 
or comic'. 

These contests were limited to the principal actors or prot- 
agonists in each play. The subordinate actors, the deuter- 
agonist and tritagonist, had nothing to do with them. The 
principal actor in a Greek play was a much more important 
personage than even the 'star' in a modern company. The 
actors in a Greek play were limited to three in number, and 
each of them had to play several parts in succession, by means 
of changes in dress and mask. Hence the protagonist had to 
perform not only the principal part, but also several of the 
subordinate ones. Besides this the composition of a Greek 
tragedy was designed almost solely with the view of bringing 
out into strong relief the character of the principal personage. 
The incidents were intended to draw forth his different emo- 
tions : the subordinate characters were so many foils to him. 
The success of a Greek play depended almost wholly upon the 
protagonist. In the ordinary language of the times he was said 
to 'act the play," as if the other performers were of no im- 
portance. To take an example from existing inscriptions, it I 
is recorded that in 341 'Astydamas was victorious with the J 
Parthenopaeus, acted by Thessalus, and the Lycaon, acted by i 
Neoptolemus.' This is the regular form of the old records I 
both in tragedy and comedy. Demosthenes uses similar Ian— ^ 
' Corp. Inscc. Au. ii. 971-973. OiS' '^ 
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guage. Referring to the Phoenix of Euripides, he says that 
'Theodorus and Aristodemus never acted this play.' The form 
of the language Is proof of the overwhelming importance of the 
protagonist'. These considerations will remove any surprise 
which might have been felt at the fact of the contest in acting 
being confined solely to the principal actor in each play. 

As to the nature of the contest, the only other point to be 
noticed is that the success of the actor was quite independent 
of the success of the play in which he was performing. Thus 
in one of the comic contests of the second century the prize for 
acting was won by Onesimus. But the play in which he acted, 
the Shipwrecked Mariner, only won the second place. The 
successful comedy, the Ephesians, was acted by Sophilus. Simi- 
larly in the tragic contests of the year 418 the prize for acting 
was won by Callippides ; but the poet Callistratus, whose three 
tragedies he performed, was only second. The tragedies of the 
successful poet were acted by Lysicrates. It will be seen that 
in this contest each of the tragic poets had one protagonist all 
to himself, and his three plays were performed by the same 
actor. This was the usual practice in the tragic contests during 
the fifth century. But in the fourth century a new arrangement 
was made. All the protagonists acted in turn for all the poets. 
If a tragic poet exhibited three plays, each play was performed 
by a different protagonist, and the same protagonists appeared 
in the plays of his rivals. Under this system the competition 
between the actors was necessarily quite independent of that 
between the poets. But even in the earlier period of tragedy, 
when one actor and one poet were closely associated together, 
we have seen that the success of the poet did not imply the 
success of the actor. The two competitions were quite separate. 
The same was always the case in comedy ^. 

The actors' contests which we have hitherto been describing 
took place at the performance of new tragedies and comedies, 
and existed side by side with contests between poets and 
choregi. But there were other occasions in which actors met 

Corp. Inacr. Alt. ii. 973 ; Dem. FaU. Leg. § 246. 
Corp. laser. Alt. ii. 9r5'''' 97^- 973- 
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in competition. The reproduction of old plays generally took 
the form of contests between actors. These contests were of 
two kinds. In the first kind each actor performed a diiferent 
play. At the same time the victory was decided, not by the 
merits of the play, but by the skill of the actor. There are 
several references to competitions of this sort For instance, 
before the battle of Arginusae, Thrasyllus is said to have 
dreamt that he was engaged in a contest in the theatre at 
Athens, and that he and his fellow- generals were acting the 
Phoenissae of Euripides, while their opponents were acting the 
Supplices'. The most frequent occasion for reproductions of 
old plays in this manner must have been afforded by the Rural 
Dionysia in the different townships of Attica, At most of these 
festivals there were dramatic performances, which were gene- 
rally confined to the exhibition of old tragedies and comedies. 
The town offered a prize for acting, and the leading Athenian 
actors came down with their companies and took part in the 
competition, each performing a different play. As far as tra- 
gedy is concerned, similar contests must have existed at the 
Lenaea in later times, after the tragic performances at this 
festival had come to be confined to the reproduction of old 
plays. But in the case of comedy there are no traces of such- 
contests at the great Athenian festivals. The fertility of Attic 
comedy was so great that there was no deficiency in the pro- 
duction of new and original comedies within the period we 
have to deal with. 

The first then of the two kinds of competitions with oldE 
plays was of the character just described. Each actor per-^ 
formed a different play. The second kind differed from ths 
first in this respect, that each actor performed the sam^^ 
play. For instance, Licymnius, the tragic actor, is sait:^ 
to have defeated Critias and Hippasus in the Propompi o'( 
Aeschylus. Andronicus, another tragic actor, was successful i t». 
the Epigoni on one occasion; and it is implied that his oppc»i 

' Diod. Sic liii. 57. Of coane the Athena in the time of the Peloponnesis^ 
slory is an anachtonism, as competitions War. But it illnstrates the practice ofl 
with old tragedies did not exist at later centaiies. 1 
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nents acted the same play\ In contests of this description it 
is not probable that the whole play was acted by each of the 
competitors, but only special portions of it. The contest 
would be useful for purposes of selection. It has been shown 
that in later times ail performances of new tragedies and new 
comedies were preceded by the reproduction of a single play by 
one of the old poets. The actor who was to have the privilege 
of performing the play would have to be selected by the state. 
It is very probable that the selection was determined by a com- 
petition of the kind we are describing, in which a portion of an 
old play was performed by each of the candidates. The con- 
tests between comic actors at the Chytri have already been 
refe rred to. Most likely they were of the same description. 

§ 14. Records of dramatic contests. 

It is difficult in modern times to fully realise the keenness of 
the interest with which the various dramatic contests were 
regarded by the old Athenians, and the value which was 
attached to victories obtained in them. The greatest states- 
man was proud to be successful with a chorus in tragedy or 
comedy. It was a proof both of his taste and of his muni- 
ficence. The tragic poet held as high a place in the popular 
estimation as the orator or the general. Victorious competitors 
were not content with the mere temporary glory they obtained. 
Every care was taken to perpetuate the memory of their success 
^ a permanent form. Elaborate records were also erected by 
fce state. A description of the various kinds of memorials, of 
*iiich fragments have been preserved, will be a convincing 
pft>of of the enthusiasm with which the drama was regarded in 
"teient times. 

It may be assumed that from the earliest period records 
*" the results of the different contests were preserved by the 
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state in the public archives* In addition to this, the choregi 
in the dramatic competitions were accustomed to erect 
monuments of some sort or another in commemoration of their 
victory. The inscriptions upon these monuments were of the 
briefest character, and consisted merely of the names of the 
poet and choregus, and of the archon for the year. Probably in 
later times the name of the actor was appended. The following 
notice is from the monument erected by Themistocles in honour 
of his victory with a tragic chorus in the year 476 b.c^ : — 

Choregus, Themistocles of Phrearria : 
Poet, Phrynichns: 
Archon, Adeimantns. 

In addition to these choregic records, elaborate monuments of 
various kinds were erected by the state in or near to the 
theatre of Dionysus. Considerable fragments of these monu- 
ments have been discovered by recent excavations. They may 
be divided into three classes. The first class consisted of 
records of all the contests at some one particular festivaL Such 
records were of the most general description, and consisted 
merely of a list of victors' names. Fragments have been dis- 
covered of the records of the contests at the City Dionysia 
during the fifth and fourth centuries ^ The style is the same 
throughout. The boys' choruses are mentioned first, then the 
choruses of men, then comedy, and tragedy last of all* In the 
dithyrambic contests the names of the victorious tribe and 
choregus are given ; in the dramatic contests the names of the 
victorious choregus and poet. The only difference between 
the earlier and later portions of the record is that towards the 
end of the fifth century the name of the tragic actor begins to 
be appended. The following specimen, which refers to the year 
458, is of especial interest, since it was in this year that Aeschy- 
lus brought out his Orestean tetralogy : — 

Archonship of Philocles : 
Boys' chorus, tribe Oene'is : 
Choregus, Demodocus : 
Chorus ot men, tribe Hippothontis ; 
Choregus, Euctemon of Eleusis : 

' Plut. Themist. 114C. 

* Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 971 ; 'E^/i. 'Apxaiok. 1886, pt. 4. 
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Choregus, Eiitycleides : 

Poel, Enphronius : 

Traeedy: 

Chorcgns, Xenooles of Aphidna : 

Poet, AesGhylns. 

The second class of public monuments was devoted to the 
record of one particular kind of contest at a particular festival. 
It went into much greater detail than the class already men- 
tioned. Fragments of several monuments of this class have 
been preserved. There is part of a record of the tragic 
contests at the Lenaea towards the end of the fifth century, 
and of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia in the fourth 
century. There are fragments of a record of comic contests 
in the fourth century, and very considerable remains of a 
record of comic contests in the second century'. In these lists 
the names of all the competing poets are given, together with 
the titles of the plays they produced, and the names of the actors 
who performed them. At the end comes the name of the actor 
who won the prize for acting. If there was any reproduction of 
an old tragedy or comedy, the name of the play is given, together 
with the name of the actor. The following specimen is a record 
of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia in the year 340 B. c. : — 
Archonship of NicomachuB : Satyric Play, 
The Lycargus of Timocles : 
I Old Tragedy, actor Neoptolcmlis : 

^^B ^\a.y, the Orestes of Euripides : 

^^^_ PoetE : A&lydaiuas Hist 

^^^^H With the Parthenopaeua, actor Thessalus, 

^^^^^^ The LycBOQ, actor Neoptolemua : 

^^^^^^^^^H .Timocles second with the Phrixus, 

^^^^^^^^^^B Actor Theasalns, 

^^^^^^^^^^ft The Oedipus, actor Neoptolcmns 

^^^^^^^^^^^ EvaietDS third 

^^^^^^ actor Thessilus, 

..... actor Neoptolemus : 
Pme for acting, Thessalns. 
The records of the comic contests are numerous, but in no case 
do they extend over a whole year. The general style of them 
will be best exemplified by giving the first part of one year's 
. lis^ and the last part of another ; — 
^^H. ' Corp. Inscr. Alt. ii. 972, 973, 975, 
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Archonship of Xenocles : Old Comedy, 

Actor Monimus : Play, Menander's Ghost : 
Poets: Paranomns fiist with ...» 
Actor, Damon : 

Criton second with the Aetolian, 
Actor, Monimus: 
Biottns third with the Poet, 
Actor Damon : 
&c., &c. 

The following is the termination of another list : — 

Sogenes fonrth with the Devoted Slave, 

Actor Hecataens : 

Philemon the Younger fifth with the Girl of Miletus : 

Actor, Crates: 

Prize for acting, Onesimus. 

The third class of monument was of a different kind alto- 
gether. It consisted of lists of tragic and comic actors, and 
tragic and comic poets, with numerals after each of them, 
denoting the number of victories they had won in the course 
of their careen There were separate lists for the City 
Dionysia and the Lenaea. There were consequently eight lists 
in all, four for each festival. Numerous fragments have been 
discovered, but unfortunately the most interesting parts are not 
always the best preserved \ Still they throw light upon several 
small points in connexion with the drama. One fragment con- 
firms the account of Diodorus, that the number of Sophocles' 
victories was eighteen. At any rate that is proved to have been 
the number of his victories at the City Dionysia. Cratinus is 
represented as having won three victories at the City Dionysia 
and six at the Lenaea. This tallies exactly with the account of 
Suidas, who gives the total number of his victories as nineL 
The following specimen is a list of comic poets, with the number 
of their victories at the City Dionysia : — 

Xenophilus I. Hermippus IIII. 

Telecleides V. Phrynichus II. 

Aristomenes II. Myrtilns I. 

Cratinus III. Eupolis III. 
Pherecrates 11. 

None of the public monuments, of which fragments have been 

^ Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 977. ^ Diod. Sic. xiii. 103 ; Suidas v, KpajLVOfm 
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recovered, appear to have been erected before the third century 
B.C. But there can be no doubt that similar monuments had 
existed at a much earher period. These records, together with the 
choregic inscriptions and the documents in the pubhc archives, 
must have been the source from which Aristotle derived the 
information contained in his two books about the contests at the 
Dionysia. Of these two books the first was called ' Dionysiac 
Victories,' and though it is never quoted by ancient writers, it 
probably contained the same sort of information as the first and 
third classes of public monuments. The other book was called 
the ' Didascaliae,' and is very frequently referred to and quoted 
from'. It contained lists of the poets who competed at each 
festival, together with the names of the plays they produced. 
It was therefore similar to the second class of monuments. 
The origin of the title of the book is as follows. ' Didascalia,' 
in its dramatic sense, meant originally the teaching and training 
of a chorus. It then came to denote the play or group of plays 
produced by a poet at a single festival '^ Lastly, it was used to 
denote a record of the circumstances of the production of a 
play or group of plays. It is in this sense that Aristotle used 
it as the title of his hook. The work would not be a mere com- 
pilation from existing records and monuments. It must have 
required some care and research. For instance, when a poet 
had his plays brought out vicariously, we cannot doubt that the 
name of the nominal author was entered in the public records, 
and not that of the real poet, Aristophanes usually brought 
out his plays in this manner. Then again a poet's plays were 
sometimes brought out after his death in the name of his son. 
In these and similar cases it would be the duty of the compiler 
of a work hke Aristotle's to correct the mistakes of the public 
records, and to substitute where necessary the name of the real 
poet of the play. Corrections of this kind were no doubt made 
by Aristotle and his successors. The Didascaliae of Aristotle 
is the ultimate source of our information as to the production 

' Diog. Laiirt. v. i. 26. A complete totle, vol. v. p. 1571. 
list of the qncrttttJons from Aristotle's ^ See above, p. 21 note; chap. iL p. 

&ttaa*a]Jai is given in Bekker's Acis- So. 
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and the success of the plays of the great Athenian dramatists, 
Callimachus, the grammarian of Alexandria, wrote a book of 
a similar kind, based upon Aristotle's work. It was from Calli- 
machus that Aristophanes, the grammarian, derived the in- 
formation which he incorporated in his Arguments to the Greek 
plays. The existing Arguments are mainly fragments of the 
work of Aristophanes. The facts about the production of the 
plays are thus ultimately derived from Aristotle \ The authen- 
ticity of the information contained in these Arguments has been 
strikingly proved by a recent discovery. The list of victors at 
the City Dionysia for the year 458, which was dug up at Athens 
a year or two ago, tallies in every particular with the fact3 
recorded in the Argument to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus*. 

* Suidas V. KaAA/;«axos ; Schol. Aris- Arte Trag. Judic. p. 3 foU. 
toph. Nub. 552 ; Etym. Mag. v. mva^\ * 'Etpviii, 'ApxouoK 1 886, pt 4. See 

Trendelenberg, Grammat. Graec. do above, p. 18. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF A PLAY. 



The Poets. 



It has already been pointed out that the dramatic perform- 
Uiees at Athens were managed entirely by the state. No such 
J was known as for an individual citizen to give an ex- 
ion of plays as a private speculation. The drama was one 
ftiie principal ornaments of the great festivals of Dionysus, 
and the regulation of the drama was as much the duty of the 
government as the management of a public sacrifice or other 
religious ceremonial. Of the two festivals to which dramatic 
performances were confined, the Lenaea was superintended 
by the archon basileus, while the archon eponymus was re- 
sponsible for the City Dionysia'. These two archons had there- 
fore to undertake the general arrangement of the dramatic 
exhibitions at their respective festivals. They had not much to 
do with the details of preparation. Their functions mainly 
consisted in selecting the proper persons, and setting them to 
work, and seeing that they performed their duties satisfactorily. 
At Athens this was a matter of some complexity. Several 
persons had to co-operate in the production of a play. The 
eq>eiises of the chorus were defrayed by the choregus, who 
fulfiUed this duty as one of the public burdens to which the 
richer citizens were liable. The play was written, and the 
chorus trained, by the poet. The principal actor, at any rate 
in later times, was chosen by the state, and assigned to the 
fSKlt by lot. It was the duty of the archon to bring together 
■ Pollni tva. 89, 90. 
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these three persons, the choregus, the poet, and the actor, 
and to see that they did not neglect the work of preparation. 
It is the object of the present chapter to explain in detail 
the system on which these preliminary arrangements were 
conducted, as well as the other circumstances which attended 
the production of a play at Athens. 

When a poet wished to bring out a play, he sent in his 
application to the archon. If he was a young poet, he would 
probably be content to exhibit at the Lenaea, and would 
apply to the archon basileus. The City Dionysia was re- 
served for the more distinguished poets. The plays offered 
for exhibition were carefully examined by the archon, who 
proceeded to select, from among the various applicants, the 
number of poets required by the particular festival ^ If it 
was tragedy at the City Dionysia that he was superintending, 
three poets would be chosen. If it was comedy, the number 
of poets would be three, or in later times five. When a 
poet applied for permission to exhibit, he was said to 'ask 
for a chorus,* because the first step taken by the archon 
was to assign him a choregus, who defrayed the expenses of 
his chorus. Similarly, when the archon acceded to a poet's 
application, he was said to 'grant him a chorus *.' The number 
of applicants must often have been very large, especially for 
the City Dionysia; and to decide between their rival claims 
would be a task of great delicacy. It appears that the whole 
responsibility was thrown upon the archon. It was he who 
selected the poets, and assigned the choruses'. It was in- 
evitable that functions of this kind should sometimes have been 
performed with partiality and unfairness. An author who had 
interest with the archon for the year would have a better 
chance of obtaining a chorus than a mere stranger. Mention 

^ Suidas v. x^'' ^Satfu' kv fe^ r$ victor was reserved for the poet wh.o 
t{f^Kifi€tv teal vucav' irapd fd^ rws *A$tf- obtained the first place in the competi- 
vcdois x^pov kT^yxo^ov leatfiqfSlea kclI tion. See chap. I, p. 55. 
Tpay^^s woirjrdl oil mirrcs dAAd ol ' Athen. p. 638 F ; Suidas 1. c. 
€{tboKifwvtrr€s Kot boKifAaa$4vr€s &(ioi, ' Aristot. Poet. c. 5 ; Cratinns, Bov- 
To be allowed to compete was an k6\oi, frag. I. (Meineke Fng. Coin- 
honour, but was not regarded as a vie- Gr. ii. p. 27). 
tory, as Suidas asserts. The title of 
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is made of an archon who refused a chorus to the great comic 
poet Cratinus. Another archon is said to have given a chorus 
to one Cleomachus in preference to Sophocles'. The only 
check upon such favouritism was public opinion. In a place 
like Athens, where the magistrates were entirely at the mercy 
of the people, and were subjected to severe scrutiny at the end 
of their year of o£Bce, it would be impossible for an archon 
to disregard public opinion in a very flagrant manner. It is 
therefore probable that in most cases the best poets were 
chosen. 

It is often stated erroneously that there was a law regulating 
the age at which poets were permitted to compete. One of the 
scholiasts on the Clouds says that no poet was allowed to 
exhibit until he had reached the age of thirty. Another 
scholiast puts the age at forty or thirty. These are the only 
authorities for the existence of any such law'. Their state- 
ments upon the point appear to be mere conjectures, invented 
to explain the fact that Aristophanes did not at first produce 
his plays in his own person. Possibly they were misled by a 
confused recoUpction of the law that no man could be choregus 
to a chorus of boys until he had reached the age of forty. In 
regard to poets, there cannot have been any law of the kind 
they mention. Take the case of Aristophanes. His first play 
was the Banqueters, which he brought out in another man's 
name in 427, while he was still 'almost a boy.' Three years 
later he brought out the Knights in his own name. If he was 
almost a boy in 427, he cannot have been anything like thirty 
when he exhibited the Knights ^ The other great poets began 
to exhibit at a very early age. Aeschylus was only twenty-five 
at the time of his first dramatic contest. Sophocles won his 
first tragic victory at the age of twenty-eight. Euripides began 
to contend when he was twenty-six'. All that appears to have 
been required was that the poet should have reached the age of 
twenty, passed his docimasia, and been enrolled in the list of 



' Cratmns 1. c. Aristoph. Eqnites. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Nub. S'Oi S.l°- ' Snidas v. klaxiKot; Marmor Par. 

' Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 504; Arg. to ep. 56 ; Vila I Enrip. 
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citizens. Before this it is not likely that he would be allowed 
to take part in the contests. Eupolis is said to have been only 
seventeen when he began, to produce comedies. But if this 
was really the case, probably his earlier plays were brought out 
by friends, and not in his own name '. 

It seems to have been not an uncommon practice for a poet 
to have his plays produced by a friend, instead of coming 
forward in his own person. Various reasons might induce him 
to do so. In the first place a young poet might feel diffident 
of his powers, and might wish to conceal his identity until he 
had tested them by experience. This seems to have been the 
reason why the first three plays of Aristophanes, the Ban- 
queters, the Babylonians, and the Acharnians, were produced 
by Callistratus °. Aristophanes did not come forward in his 
own name till the year 424, when he brought out his Knights. 
In the parabasis of this play he explains at some length the 
reasons which induced him to keep in the background at first. 
His reasons were partly the difficulty of writing comedies, 
partly the fickleness of the Athenians, partly a feeling that 
one ought to proceed warily in the business, snd advance by 
slow degrees, just as the steersman of a ship begins by serving 
as a common oarsman. He says nothing about any law which 
would have prevented him producing his early plays in his 
own name, but ascribes his conduct entirely to youthful 
modesty. Referring to the same subject in the Clouds he 
expresses similar ideas in a metaphorical way, by saying that at 
the time when the Banqueters came out his Muse was still a 
virgin, and too young to have a child of her own '. One 
reason then for this vicarious production of plays was merely 
the diffidence of youth, and a desire to make the first experiments 
anonymously. A second and quite a different motive was that 
which actuated old poets, when they allowed their sons ta^ 
bring out their plays, and have the credit of the authorship, i' 
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order to give them a. successful start in their dramatic career. 
Aristophanes for this reason entrusted to his son Araros the 
production of his two latest comedies. lophon also was sus- 
pected of exhibiting in his own name the tragedies of his father 
Sophocles'. A third case was that in which wealthy citizens, 
who had a wish for poetical distinction, bought plays from 
needy authors, and exhibited them as their own, Plato, the 
poet of the Old Comedy, is said to have been compelled by 
poverty to sell his comedies in this manner'. A fourth 
reason was probably the desire to avoid the labour and the 
trouble of bringing out a play. The earlier dramatic poets 
were stage-managers as well as authors, and the superintend- 
ence of the production of a play was part of the business 
of their profession. But in later times when play-writing had 
a tendency to become more entirely a literary pursuit, authors 
appear to have entrusted their plays to friends who had more 
experience in theatrical affairs. It is true that a professional 
trainer might be procured, who thoroughly understood the 
business of producing a play. But still a certain amount of 
trouble and responsibility must have devolved upon the person 
in whose name the play was brought out, and to whom the 
archon granted the chorus. It was most likely some reason of 
this kind which induced the tragic poet Aphareus never to 
bring out his plays in his own name^ He was quite as much a 
rhetorician as a dramatist, and probably knew nothing at all 
about the details of stage-management. Though he exhibited 
tragedies on eight occasions, they were always entrusted for 
production to a friend. A similar reason may have induced 
Aristophanes, during the middle of his career, to entrust so 
many of his plays to Callistratus and Philonides. For in- 
stance, the Birds and the Lysistrata were exhibited by 
Callistratus, the Wasps, the Proagon, the Frogs, and the 
Anphiaraus by Philonides*, In addition to the examples 
•Iready mentioned there are other instances of vicarious pro- 

■ -Alg. to Ariitoph. Plntna ; Schol. ' Plut X oral. 839 D. 

*"*toph. Rsa. 73. ' Args. 10 Aristoph. Av., Lysi^t., 

£««!■« V. 'hpiciiat /u/ioii^fi-oi. \'esp., Kan. 
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duction, where it is very difficult to discover what the motives 
really were. Philip, one of the sons of Aristophanes, is s^id to 
have 'frequently competed with plays of Eubulus.' The Auto* 
lycus of Eupolis was brought out by an obscure poet called 
Demostratus'. In these cases there may have been special 
circumstances which are unknown to us. But as far as our 
information goes, the only plausible reasons for having plays 
brought out vicariously appear to be the four already men- 
tioned, the timidity of youth, the stress of poverty, kindness 
towards a relative, or the desire to escape responsibility. 
Other reasons have been suggested. For instance it has been 
conjectured that on certain occasions a poet's friend might 
have a better chance than the poet himself of obtaining a 
chorus from the archon. But there does not seem to be much 
plausibility in the suggestion. No one would be more likely 
to obtain a chorus from the archon than a poet of well- 
established reputation. The reasons already given are the 
only ones which stand the test of examination. 

As to the relationship between the poet and the friend who 
produced his plays for him a few points require to be noticed. 
It was the nominal poet who made the application to the archon, 
received the chorus, and undertook the whole responsibility^ 
At the same time it appears that the name of the real poet was 
often perfectly well known. Of course if secrecy was an object, 
this would not be so. When a father gave his plays to his son, 
he kept his own name concealed. The real authorship was. 
only revealed in later times. lophon was merely suspected of 
having competed with the plays of his father Sophocles, and 
was not known for certain to have done so. But in other 
instances the real poet was known from the very first Aristo-: 
phanes in the Knights says that many people had been asking 
him why he gave his plays to Callistratus, and did not ask for 
a chorus in his own name. Again in the Wasps, which was 
brought out by Philonides, the chorus refer to the author of 

^ Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de 0av/id{€iv hftwp <^<nv vo\\ob9 avr^ 
Comoed. p. 39) ; Athen. p. 216 D. trpotrtSvraSt \ Kal$a<rc»l(€ty,&5o{fxi vdAjot 

^Aristoph. Equit. 512, 513 & 8i x^P^^ olfciff koB* kavr^ k,tJ^, 
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the play in terms which are only applicable to Aristophanes \ 
It follows that from the very first the real authorship of the 
plays of Aristopli^anes was more or less an open secret. Hence 
it is most likely that when the author of the Babylonians was 
prosecuted by Cleon, it was the real author Aristophanes, and 
not the nominal author Callistratus, who was attacked. At the 
same time the nominal author was the one officially recognised 
by the state. There can be no doubt that it was his name 
which was entered as victor in the public archives, and that he 
received the prize and the other rewards of victory, such as 
the public proclamation and the crown. The existing dida- 
scaliae in cases of vicarious production give the name of the 
real author, with a note to the effect that the play was actually 
brought out by such and such a person. This can hardly have 
been the form adopted originally in the public records, but 
must be due to the corrections of Aristotle and his successors. 

§ 2. Appointment of the Choregi, 

To return to the preliminary arrangements in connexion 
with the d ramatic exhi bitions. For every play or group of 
>lays a choreg us was rg5iuiredto_ provide and ESX.fST .^^^ ^ / 
[ chorus. Th^ appniT^tpwif^ of the^.cboregi was a matter for 
rhich the archbn was responsible^. For the dithyrambic 
:ontests_each tribe was bound to provide one chor egus^ 
'hese contests, as was pointed out in the last chapter, were 
essentially a tribal affair. There were five choruses of boys 
and five choruses of men ; and each of the ten tribes took part 
in the contest, and provided one choregus and one chorus. 
But it is a mistake to apply the same system to the tragic and 
comic choruses, and to suppose, as is usually done, that each 
tribe had to supply a choregus for tragedy and comedy as well. 
The dramatic contests had nothing to do with the tribes, but 
were contests between individuals. Consequently the choregi 
we re chosen without d istinction from the whole body of the 
citizen s, and were not specially appointed by the tribes. 

^ Aristoph. Eqnites l.c., Vespae ioi6-i02a. ^ Demosth. Meid. § 13. 
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Whenever a man is said to have been choregus for his tribe, 
it is a chorus of boys or men that is referred to, and not a 
dramatic chorus". If each of the ten tribes had supplied a 
choregus for the dramatic choruses, there would have been 
more of them than was necessary, since the number of tragic 
and comic choruses at any one festival was never more than 
eight, and in early times was only six or five. As far then as 
tragedy and comedy are concerned, the choregi were chosen, 
without any distinction of tribe, from the general body of 
citizens. The dramatic choregia was a burden, which, like the 
other jpublic burdens, had to be_ undertaken in turn by the 
members of the weaithier- classes. The order, was -fixed by 
law. But a man of more than usual ambition or generosity 
might volunteer for the office of choregus out of his proper 
turn. The defendant in one of the speeches of Lysias points 
out that he had been choregus to no less than eight choruses 
in a space of nine years, in addition to such expenses as the 
war-tax and the trierarchy. He adds that if he had only 
undertaken such burdens as he was compelled to perform by 
law, he would not have spent a quarter of the money'. 

A man was liable to be selected as choregus as soon as he 
had reached the age of twenty, and been enrolled as a full 
citizen. The defendant in the speech of Lysias just referred 
to passed his docimasia in the archonship of Theopompus, and 
in that very same year he acted as choregus to a tragic chorus, 
and to a chorus of men ', There was a law that no one should 
be choregus to a boys' chorus till he had reached the age of 
forty. But this law had nothing to do with the choruses of men, 
or the choruses in tragedy or comedy*. There was occasion- 
ally some difficulty in finding a sufGcienl number of rich men to 
fill the office. In the time of Demosthenes the tribe Pandioni^ 
was for three years unable to supply a choregus for the dithy — 
rambic contests. At a much earlier period, towards the end o J 
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the Peloponnesian War, when there had been long and heavy 
drains upon the resources of the state, it was found necessary 
to lighten the burden of the choregia. Accordingly in 406 a 
law was passed enacting that each dramatic chorus at the City 
Dionysia should be provided by two choregi instead of one. 
Thus the cost to individuals was diminished by half. The 
same law was probably passed in reference to the choruses at 
the Lenaea. It was only a temporary expedient, du& to the 
distress caused by the Peloponnesian War. At any rate there 
are several instances in later times of single individuals acting 
as choregi to tragic choruses. For example, a certain Aristo- 
phanes was tragic choregus twice, Meidias once^ Towards 
the end of the fourth century, or the beginning of the third, 
the choregia was abolished altogether. A new system was 
introduced in its stead. The providing and the training of 
all the choruses was undertaken by the state, and an officer 
called the Agonothetes was elected annually to carry out the 
arrangements. His duties would mainly consist in providing 
the dithyrambic choruses. By the beginning of the third 
century the chorus had practically disappeared from comedy. 
Tragedy at Athens was in most cases confined to the repro- 
duction of old plays, and it is very doubtful whether in these 
reproductions the chorus was retained in its integrity. Such 

I dramatic choruses as were still required in this late period were 

I provided by the Agonothetes, acting as the representative of 

I tile people '. 

I When the archon had selected the poets whose plays were to 

be performed at the approaching festival, and the list had been 
■nade up of the choregi who were to supply the choruses, the 
next thing to be done was to arrange the choregi and poets 
together in pairs. Each choregus had one poet assigned to 
Jlim, for whose chorus he was responsible. There is no defi- 
nite information as to the manner in which this arrangement 

' Demoafli. Meid. h 13; Schol. Aris- ' Corp, Inscr. Gr. aJ5, Jjfi r Corp. 

topli. Ran. 406. Inicr. Alt. a. 303, 307, 314, 331; 

■■ Ljiias onit. xix. f { ag, 41 : Dem, Kijhler's article b Mittheil. des deul. 

"'^' 1 156. arch. Inst. iii. p. 131 IT. 
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was carried out in the case of tragic and comic choruses. But 
in the case of the dithyrambic choruses there are full accounts 
of the manner in which similar arrangements were made ; and 
it will not be difficult, from the analogy of these proceedings, to 
form a fairly clear conception of the proceedings in regard to 
tragedy and comedy. Every dithyrambic chorus required a 
flute-player. These flute-players were first selected by the 
state, and then distributed among the different choregi. Some 
time before the festival a meeting of the ecclesia was held, at 
which the distribution took place under the superintendence of 
the archon. The proceedings were quite public, and any 
Athenian citizen who wished could be present. The system 
was as follows. There were of course ten choregi and ten 
flute-players. The choregi first drew lots for order of choice, 
and then each chose his own flute-player. The choregus who 
had obtained the privilege of choosing first selected the flute- 
player whom he considered to be the best of the ten. So they 
went on till all the flute-players were chosen. The scene was 
a lively one. The success of the choregus, and in consequence 
the success of his tribe, depended to a certain extent upon his 
luck in getting a good or bad flute-player. Hence the whole 
process was followed with the greatest interest by the crowds 
of spectators present As each lot was drawn, the result was 
greeted with expressions of triumph or disappointment by the 
partisans of the different choregi ^ The above information is 
derived from the account given by Demosthenes, in the speech 
against Meidias, of the preliminary arrangements for the dithy- 
rambic contests. Nothing is there said about the choice or 
assignation of the poets. Probably in this contest only old dithy- 
rambs were reproduced, and there were no poets to be assigned. 
That such was often the case is proved by inscriptions \ But 



^ Demosth. Meid. $$ 13, 14 ; 2nd 
Arg. to Meidias, p. 510. 

» Mitthdl. des deut arch. Inst. x. p. 2 3 1 
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the dithjrramb performed was the Elpe- 
nor of the celebrated poet Timotheos. 
When old dithyrambs were performed, 
and no poet was necessary, a profes- 
sional trainer was hired to look after 
the chorus. Such was the hibatr/takos 
mentioned by Demosthenes (Meid. § 17). 
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when the contest was with original dith3rrambs, and poets were 
required, they seem to have been allotted to the choregi in much 
the same manner as the flute-players. The defendant in one 
of the speeches of Antiphon says that, when he was choregus 
to a chorus of boys at the Thargelia, the poet Pantacles was 
assigned to him by lot \ The system then in the case of the 
dithyrambic choruses was that at a meeting of the ecclesia, held 
under the superintendence of the archon, the choregi drew lots 
for the flute-players, and (where necessary) for the poets. 
Probably much the same system was adopted in tragedy and 
comedy. Some time before the festival the choregi would 
meet, and after the order of choice had been determined by 
lot, each choregus would choose his poet. Quite as much 
depended upon this allotment, in the case of tragedy and 
comedy, as in the case of the dithyrambic contests. A choregus 
who obtained an inferior poet would be heavily handicapped in 
the competition; and a poet who was joined to a mean and 
unambitious choregus would be equally unfortunate. If a 
matter of such importance had been left to be decided by 
individual will, it would have given endless opportunities for 
unfairness and favouritism. The best precaution against such 
an evil was to arrange the matter by lot. 

§ 3. Selection of the Actors. 

Poets and choregi having been associated together in pairs, 
there still remained the selection and appointment of the actors. 
The manner in which they were appointed differed very consi- 
derably at different periods. To take the case of tragic actors 
first Before the time of Aeschylus, when tragedy was more 
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a lyrical than a dramatic performance, consisting of long choral 
odes interspersed with recitatives, actors did not exist as a 
separate class. Only one actor was required in each play, and 
his part was taken by the poet'. But when Aeschylus increased 
the number of actors to two, and converted tragedy from a 
lyrical into a dramatic form of art, the poets ceased to perform 
in their own plays, and the actor's profession came into exist- 
ence. For the next fifty years or so it does not appear that the 
state took any part in the selection of the actors. It left the 
matter in the hands of the poets. Particular actors are found 
to have been permanently connected with particular poets. 
Aeschylus is said to have first employed Oleander as his actor, 
and to have afterwards associated a second actor with him 
in the person of Mynniscus. Tlepolemus acted continuously 
for Sophocles. It is stated, on the authority of Ister, that 
Sophocles was accustomed to write his plays with a view to 
the capacities of his actors'. This story, whether true or 
not, shows that he chose his actors himself, at any rate during 
the earlier part of his career. But long before the end of the 
fifth century the system was altogether changed. As the 
actors grew in importance their selection was no longer left 
to the choice of individual poets, but was undertaken by the 
state. The actors chosen by the state were distributed among 
the poets by lot. Towards the end of the fifth century we 
no longer hear of particular poets and actors being perma- 
nently connected together. The statement of Thomas Magister, 
that Cephisophon was the actor of Euripides, appears to 
be a mere conjecture, as Cephisophon is nowhere else de- 
scribed in that way. Under the new arrangement the mode of 
distribution was as follows. Three protagonists were first of 
all selected by the archon. There is no information as to the 
way in which they were selected. They may have been chosei*. 
by means of a small competition, similar to that between comicS 
actors at the Chytri. The subordinate actors were not chosecT^ 
by the state, but each protagonist was allowed to provide hl^ 
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own deuteragonist and tritagonisL When the three leading 
actors had been chosen they were assigned to the three com- 
peting tragic poets by lot. Probably the system was the same 
as in the assignation of the flute-players to the dithyrambic 
choruses. The poets would first draw lots for order of choice, 
and then each poet would choose his actor. The actor per- 
formed all the tragedies of the poet to whom he was allotted. 
Thus in 418 the three tragedies of Callistratus were acted by 
Caliippides ; the three tragedies of his rival were acted by 
Lysicrates. The actor who won the prize for acting was per- 
mitted to compete as a matter of course at the next festival 
without having to submit to the process of selection by the 
archon. Such was the system adopted during the latter half 
of the fifth century'. How long it lasted cannot be deter- 
mined ; but when we come to the middle of the fourth century, 
a further alteration is found to have been introduced. By 
this time the importance of the actors had increased to a still 
greater extent. In fact, Aristotle says that in his day the 
success of a play depended much more upon the actor than 
the poet '. It was probably felt that under the old arrangement 
the poet who obtained by lot the greatest actor had an unfair 
advantage over his rivals. A new system was therefore intro- 
duced, by which the talents of the actors were divided with 
perfect equality among the poets. Each tragedy was performed 

each tragic contest, and not Uie three 
actors ri.'quir{:d by eaoti puet. This is 
proved by the words£i' t> yii^eas, which 
imply that ttie three actors mentioned 
all took part in the actors' contest. Bnt 
the actors' contest was limited lo the 
protagonists ; the subordinate actors 
had nothinj; to do with it. See chapter 
I, p. 56. Moreover, it is known that in 
the lime of Demosthenes the snbordin- 
ate actors were hired by lie protago- 
nists ; and this was probably the case 
ata couch earlier period. Cp. Demosth. 
Fals. Leg. 5 10 ix"^ "layasifov 

§ 346; deCor. % 361. 
' AristoL Khet. iii. I. 
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by a separate actor. All the actors appeared in turn in the 
service of each of the poets. Thus in 341 Astydamas exhibited 
three tragedies. His Achilles was acted by Thessalus, his 
Athamas by Neoptolemus, his Antigone by Athenodorus. The 
three tragedies of each of his competitors were performed by 
the same three actors ^. By this arrangement no poet had any 
advantage over his rivals, but as far as the excellence of the 
actors was concerned all were on exactly the same level. The 
system just described 2^)pears to have been retained without 
alteration during the remaining period of Attic tragedy. 

The mode of distributing the actors in comedy was much the 
same as that in tragedy. During the earlier part of the fifth 
century the poets were left to choose their own actors. Thus the 
comic poet Crates is said to have begun his career as actor to 
Cratinus. But in later times no instances are to be found of 
comic actors being permanently connected with particular poets. 
The story that Philonides and Callistratus were actors of Aristo- 
phanes is a mere fiction of one of the old commentators, based 
upon a misunderstanding*. It is evident, therefore, that the 
state began to undertake the selection and appointment of the 
comic actors about the same time that a corresponding change 
was made in regard to tragedy. No doubt the mode of distri- 
bution was identical. The actors were first appointed by the 
state, and the poets then drew lots for them. As the colnic 
poets competed with single plays, only one method of distribu- 
tion was possible, and there was no need of the further alter- 
ation which was afterwards made in tragedy. The number of 
poets in the comic contests was originally three, and in later 
times five. A corresponding number of actors would be re- 
quired. Sometimes however a smaller number was selected^ 
and one actor appeared in two comedies. In 353 Aristomachus 
was the actor assigned both to Simylus and Diodorus. In latex 
times Damon is found occasionally acting in two comedies 



^ Corp. Inscr. Att ii. 973. certain plays of Aristophanes 

' Schol. Aristoph. Eqtiit 534 ; brought out by Philonides and Gallic 

Vita Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de tratus (Idcddx^ Sic^ ^XiwUbw «.rAO« 

Comoed. p. 36). The commentator, concluded that these persons 
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the same competition '. It is not likely that such a course was 
adopted except on occasions when it was impossible to obtain 
five comic actors of fairly equal merit. 

§ 4. The training of the Chorus. 

The archon had now for the present finished his part of the 
business. He had seen that the proper number of poets, actors, 
and choregi had been chosen. He had seen that each choregus 
was provided with his own poet and actor. . It was now the 
duty of choregus and poet to attend to the subsequent pre- 
parations. The choregus was responsible for the selection and 
payment of the chorus. He had also to provide a room for 
them to rehearse in^ Very little is known concerning the 
relations between the choregus and his chorus. Such few 
details as have been recorded refer rather to the dithyrambic, 
than to the dramatic, choruses. The dithyrambic contests were 
contests between the tribes, and each dithyrambic chorus was 
selected exclusively from the tribe which it represented in the 
competition. Each tribe had a specially appointed agent, who 
was employed by the choregus to collect his chorus for him*. 
But the drama had nothing to do with the tribes, and there was 
no limitation upon the selection of the dramatic choruses. 
Aristotle happens in one place to remark that a tragic and 
a comic chorus often consisted of much the same individual 
members*. It is quite clear, therefore, that the dramatic 
choruses were chosen from the general body of citizens, and 
not from particular tribes, and that a man might ser\'e in two 
of these choruses at the same time. There was probably 
a class of professional singers who made their livelihood by 
serving in the dramatic choruses. A rich choregus would have 
a great advantage over his rivals by offering higher pay, and so 
securing better singers. The stories about the boarding and 

> Corp.Inscr. Alt.U.9J»,975f andi/. PoUun iv. 106, ii. 4 a). 

' Xeo. Hiero ■a. 4, Resp. Athen. i. ' Anliphon oral. ri. \\ 11-13 ; Pollux 

13. The training room was called iv.:o6. Theagenlwascalled xo/xA^mp. 
JhtmriintAfriU' (AntiphoD orat, vi. § 11), ' Aiutot. Pol. iii. 3. 
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lodging of the choreutae also refer mainly to the dithjTambic 
choruses. The choregus in Antiphon's speech lodged his 
chorus in his own house, and gave special directions that every 
delicacy which was ordered by the trainer should be provided 
for them. But this was a chorus of boys. The professionals 
who served In the dramatic choruses are not likely to have been 
lodged in the house of the choregus, especially as they were 
often in the service of two choregi at the same time. However, 
it seems that the diet of the choruses was well attended to, so 
that the members should appear in the best possible conditio^ 
on the day of the contests. Plutarch mentions eels, lettuce, 
garlic, and cheese as delicacies provided for the choruses. The 
appetite of the Attic choreutae passed into a proverb'. 

During the earlier period of the Athenian drama the principal 
part in the training and instruction of the chorus was under- 
taken by the poet himself. In fact, the regular name at Athens 
for a dramatic or dithyrambic poet was d idaskalos, or 'thc- 
teacher,' owing to the part he took in teaching his play or 
poem to the chorus. In the same way, when a poet brought 
out a tragedy or a comedy, the technical expression was that 
he 'taught' such and such a play. The play, or group 
of plays, exhibited by a single poet was called a 'teaching',' 
In addition to the evidence supplied by these expres- 
sions, there is also no lack of direct testimony as to the 
important part taken by the older poets in the production of 
their plays. In fact, they were quite as much stage-managers as 
poets. The older dramatic writers, such as Thespis, Pratinas, 
Cratinus, and Phrynichus, were called 'dancers,' not only 
because of the prominent part which the chorus and the 
dancing filled in their plays, but also because they gave iiv 
struction in choric dancing. Aeschylus is said to havtf 



' Anliphon 1. c. ; Plutarch Glor. 
Athen. 349 A; Suidasv. ^pvxp.vii\v it 
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superintended personally the whole of the training of his 
choruses, and to have invented many new dances and move- 
ments for them. His innovations in regard to the scenery and 
the dresses of the actors entirely transformed the outward 
appearance of the drama *. This intimate connexion between 
the poet and the stage, between the literary and the theatrical 
part of dramatic production, continued to exist during the great 
period of Athenian drama. Sophocles appeared personally in 
some of his plays. In the Thamyris he played the harp. In 
the Nausicaa he won great applause by the skill with which he 
played ball in the scene where Nausicaa is sporting with her 
maidens ^ Euripides also seems to have superintended the 
training of his choruses in person, as there is a story in 
Plutarch which represents him as singing over one of his odes ' 
to the choreutae^ 

Originally then the principal part of the training was done 
by the poet himself He was assisted in his task by a subor- 
dinate, who looked after the routine part of the work, and 
was called a hypodidaskalos, or 'assistant teacher.' This was 
the proper term to denote the professional trainer, as opposed to 
the didaskalos, or poet *. But towards the end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the fourth century the practice in these matters 
underwent a change. Poetry and stage-management began to 
be sharply discriminated from one another. A class of literary 
dramatic writers arose, such as Theodectes and Aphareus, who 
were quite as much rhetoricians as poets. They knew nothing 
about the details of training a chorus, or preparing a play for 
representation. Under these circumstances the greater part of 
Ae management was undertaken by the professional trainer. 
The term didaskalos, which had originally been confined to the 
poet, was now applied to these hired trainers ^ A class of men 
came into existence who made it their business to look after the 
Uistruction of choruses. One of these, named Sannio, is men- 

* Atken. pp. ai C, 22 A; Vit. Ae- * Photius v. uiro8t&i<r«aXos ; Plat. Ion 

«l»yH; Philostrat. Vit. Apol. vi. 11 p. 536 A. 
(^ollp. aao, ed. Kajrser). * Thus the tramcr hired by Demo- 

' Eostath. Odyss. p. 1553. sthenesforhischonis is called 8(8(i<r^aA.o$, 

' Pint De Andiendo, 46 B. Dem. Meid. § 17. 
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tioned by Demosthenes, and was celebrated for his gkill in 
training tragic choruses. These professional trainers were 
hired and paid by the choregus. A rich choregus had a great 
advantage in being able to secure the most skilful trainer, 
Socrates mentions the case of a certain choregus called Anti? 
sthenes, who knew little or nothing about music and choruses 
himself, but was always successful in his competitions, because 
he took care to provide himself with the very best trainers 
procurable \ It is obvious that in these later times, when the 
poets ceased to attend to the details of stage-management, the 
importance of the professional trainers must have very much 
increased. The hiring of a good trainer would be one of the 
first conditions of success. 



§ 5. Expenses of the Choregia, 

It will now be possible to form some conception of the 
expenses which the choregus had to meet The principal 
item was the hire of the chorus during the whole period of 
training. This part of the expenditure was borne entirely by 
the choregus without any assistance from the stated Then 
again, he had to provide an instructor for his chorus. As the 
competition between rich choregi was of the keenest character, 
the services of a really good instructor must have been ex- 
pensive. In the third place, a flute-player was required. In 
the dithyrambic choruses the flute-players were selected by the 



^ Dem. Meid. §§ 58, 59; Xen. Mem. 
iii. 4. 3. 
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the Scholiast on Dionysius Thrax 
(Bekk. Anecd. p. 746), that every comic 
and tragic poet was supplied with a 
chorus ' supported by the state/ appears 



to be merely a loose way of saying that 
the dramatic choruses were provided bj 
chor^ appointed by the state. The 
author of the 2nd Arg. to the Meidias 
says that the choregus 'received sums of 
money for the support of the chonui.' 
But his authority is of the weakest 
description. He is utterly mistaken as 
to the Dionysiac festivals, imaginin^r 
that the Great Dionysia was a triennial 
affair, as opposed to the Small or annual 
celebration. Hence his testimony is of 
no value in the face of other anthod^ 
ties. 
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state, and assigned by lot to the choregi. There is no evidence 
to show whether the flute-player of a dramatic chorus was 
chosen by the choregus or by the state ; but in any case the 
choregus would have to pay his salary. Fourthly, the various 
mute characters that appeared upon the stage, such as the at- 
tendants upon kings and queens, were supplied by the choregus. 
This is proved by the story in Plutarch of a tragedian at Athens 
who was going to act the part of a queen, and who refused to 
perform unless the choregus would provide him with a train of 
female attendants dressed in expensive fashion '. The number 
and splendour of the mute characters would add greatly to 
the magnificence of the spectacle, and form a considerable item 
in the expenses of a wealthy choregus. It is also probable that 
in early times, when the actors were chosen by the poets, their 
salary was paid by the choregus. But later the selection 
and payment of the actors were undertaken entirely by the 
state'. The principal part then of the expenditure of the 
choregus consisted in paying the salaries of the various per- 
sons just mentioned. In addition to this, he had to provide 
the dresses of the chorus, which were often very magnificent. 
For example, the comic poet Antiphanes mentions the case of 
a choregus who ruined himself by dressing his chorus in gold. 
Demosthenes supplied his chorus of men with golden crowns'. 
Sometimes the love of splendour degenerated into mere vulgar 
ostentation. Unnecessary magnificence in the appointments of 
a comic chorus is mentioned by Aristotle as a proof of vul- 
garity. On the other hand, economical choregi saved expense 
by hiring second-hand dresses from the dealers in theatrical 
costumes*. Another item in the expenses of the choregia was 
the supply of dresses for the various mute characters and 
subordinate personages. With the dresses of the actors them- 
selves the choregus had probably nothing to do. As for the 

' nnt. rbocion. p. 750 C. ' AntiphanES apnd Athen. p. 103 E ; 

' The nclocB were assigned by the Dem. Meid. § 16. 
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ordinary kinds of scenery, they were part of the permanent 
fixtures of the theatre, and would be provided by the lessee. 
But when anything very special in the way of scenery was 
required by the necessities of a particular play, it is most 
probable that the expenses in such cases were borne by the 
choregus. As far, then, as pan be gathered from ancient 
notices, the expenses of the choregia consisted in the hire of 
the chorus, the instructor, the flute-player, and the mute cha- 
racters ; in providing dresses for the chorus and the mute 
characters ; and in suppl3ring such exceptional scenery as the 
theatre did not possess. 

A choregus who was anxious for victory, and who was 
ready to spend money over the production of the play, 
would easily be put to very considerable expense. The 
defendant in one of the speeches of Lysias gives some in- 
teresting details about the expenses of the different kinds 
of choruses. He is enumerating the various public burdens 
which he undertook since he was enrolled as a citizen, 
and the amount of money which he spent upon each of them. 
A tragic chorus cost him thirty minae. He spent sixteen minae 
upon a comic chorus, and fifteen upon a chorus of boys. It 
follows that a comic chorus was only about half as expensive as 
a tragic one, and cost about the same as a chorus of boys. On 
the other hand, a chorus of men at the City Dionysia cost fifty 
minae. These figures bear out the statement of Demosthenes, 
that a chorus of men was much more expensive than a tragic 
chorus. The chorus of men consisted of fifty members ; and 
the payment of so large a number, together with the dresses 
and crowns which the choregi used to provide them with, would 
easily account for the expense. A tragic chorus consisted of 
only fifteen members, and yet it cost about twice as much as 
a comic chorus, which consisted of twenty-four. But we must 
remember that the tragic chorus had to perform in several 
plays, the comic chorus in only one. Also it does not appear 
to have been customary to spend very much money upon a 
comedy. In another speech of Lysias, a certain Aristophanes 
is said to have expended fifty minae over two tragic chorusea* 
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He was therefore rather more economical than the person 
mentioned above, who spent thirty minae over one \ It would 
be very interesting to be able to form some conception of the 
amount which these sums would represent at the present day. 
But of course it is exceedingly hard to find a standard by 
which to measure the comparative value of money in two such 
different civilizations as that of ancient Athens and that of 
modern England. It appears that in the time of Aristophanes 
the daily wages for common and unskilled labour were three 
obols*. If we take as a modern equivalent the case of the 
agricultural labourer who gets ten shillings a week, or one 
shilling and eight-pence per day, it follows that three obols 
in ancient Attica were equivalent to about one shilling and 
eight-pence at the present time. If this calculation is any- 
where near the mark, then a choregus who spent thirty minae 
on a tragic chorus would be spending a sum equivalent to 
about £500 of our money. The sixteen minae paid for a 
^comic chorus would represent about £266. Comparisons of 
this kind are very conjectural; but they enable one to form 
some idea of the immense sums of money which must have 
been spent at Athens in the course of a single year upon 
dramatic and choral performances. There were eight dramatic 
and ten dithjrambic choruses at the City Dionysia. There were 
seven or eight dramatic choruses at the Lenaea. Besides this 
there were dithyrambic choruses at the Thargelia, Prometheia, 
and Hephaesteia; and dithyrambic and pyrrhic choruses at the 
Panathenaea. The expenses of all these choruses were drawn 
from a single small state, about the size of an English county, 
in which wealth was by no means abundant It is easy to 
see that there was not much exaggeration in the complaint 
of Demosthenes, that the Athenians spent more upon their 
festivals than they ever spent upon a naval expedition I 

If the choregi neglected their duties, and were careless about 
the eflSciency of their choruses, it was the duty of the archon to 

^ Lysiaiorat xxi. §§ 1-5, xix. §§ 29, Economy of Athens, i. p. 157 ^Engl. 
41 ; Benu Mdd. § 156. transl.). 

* Aiistoph.Ecdes. 307 } Bockh, Public » Demosth. Philipp. i. § 35. 
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bring pressure to bear upon them \ But such interference was 
not often necessary. On the contrary the rivalry between the 
choregi was so keen, and their desire for victory so great, that 
it often led them into expenses which they could not afford. 
Demosthenes says that men frequently spent all their property 
upon these competitions'. The choregus in Antiphanes has 
already been referred to, who reduced himself to beggary by 
his extravagance in providing golden dresses for his chorus. 
Besides the mere spirit of emulation there was another induce- 
ment to lavish vast sums upon these choregic displays. For a 
wealthy politician it was an easy means of gaining popularity, 
and increasing his influence in the state. Nicias is said to 
have owed a great deal of his power to the splendour of his 
choruses, upon which he spent more money than any of his 
contemporaries or predecessors '. With the double motives of 
ambition and emulation at work, it was natural that considerable 
jealousy should be excited between the rival choregi, the 
*anti-choregi,* as they were called. Sometimes this hostility 
ended in blows. When Taureas and Alcibiades were com- 
petitors with choruses of boys, a dispute having arisen as to 
the parentage of one of the boys in Alcibiades* chorus, the 
matter ended in a personal conflict in the orchestra. Demo- 
sthenes, in his speech against Meidias, cites many examples of 
the bitterness and animosity with which choregi regarded one 
another. He adds that there would have been some excuse 
for the assault of Meidias upon himself if it had been caused b^ 
the jealousy of a rival choregus *. 

§ 6. The Performances in the Theatre, 

When the preparations were all completed, a few dai 
before the actual festival there was a preliminary ceremor 

^ Xen. Hiero ix. 4 kqL fbip trav IkScw; ti maovatv, 
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called the Proagon. It took place in the Odeum, a sort of 
smaller theatre to the south of the Acropolis, not far from the 
theatre of Dionysus. The Proagon was a kind of show or 
spectacle, and served as an introduction to the actual per- 
formances at the festival. Each of the tragic poets who were 
about to compete in the approaching contest appeared upon 
the stage in the presence of the people, accompanied by his 
choregus, his actors, and the members of the chorus. All of 
them wore crowns upon their heads ; but the actors were 
without their masks and their stage dresses. As they paraded 
upon the stage some announcement was made to the people, of 
which the exact nature is not known. But it is very likely that 
this occasion was taken for making known to the people the 
names of the poet and his actors, together with the titles of the 
tragedies shortly to be performed, and other information of a 
similar character. At the same time the people would have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with poets and actors who 
were making their first appearance. The splendour of the 
dresses of choruses and choregi, upon which great sums of 
money were spent, would make a spectacle of some magnifi- 
cence, and appeal to the popular taste. At the Proagon which 
followed shortly after the death of Euripides it is said that 
Sophocles appeared upon the stage in a dark-coloured dress, and 
introduced his actors and chorus without the usual crowns. It 
is. nowhere definitely stated that the comic and dithyrambic 
I>oets and choruses took part in the Proagon. But the whole 
^f our information about the ceremony is derived from one or 
tw-o brief and casual notices, in which very few details are 
given. It is hardly probable that only tragedy should have 
^en represented. The magnificence of the spectacle would be 
very much increased by the large and gorgeously-dressed 
cboruses of boys and men \ 

On the evening before the festival the statue of the god 
Dionysus was taken out of his temple by the Ephebi, and 

Our knowledge of the Proagon is irpd ratv iktr^aKoxv Aioyvaicay i^fUpcus oKi- 
derived from the following passages : — ytus €/ivpo<r$€v tv rf ^$€^9; /voAov/ncv^ 
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conveyed by torchlight to the theatre. It was there placed 
in the orchestra, in full view of the stage, so that the god might 
enjoy the approaching exhibitions, as well as his worshippers ^ 
This curious ceremony, of which the existence has only lately 
been discovered from inscriptions, gives additional appropriate- 
ness to the selection of Dionysus in the Frogs as the repre- 
sentative of dramatic criticism at Athens. He was the one 
spectator who had been present at every dramatic performance 
from first to last. The ceremony is often referred to by later 
writers in the course of their denunciations of the gladiatorial 
shows with which the theatre at Athens had come to be 
polluted. The blood of human beings, they say, is shed in the 
very orchestra which the god Dionysus occasionally visits; 
and he is implored not to come near the scene of such 
defilement ^ 

During the period of the actual contests the audience met in 



$€drp<f' 8c' t Mfieas vpo6rfwv KoXurm, 
tlaiafft 8^ S^xa trpooi/wwv ol bvoKpiral 
yvfivol. Vita Euripid. \4yovffi 8i Kcd 
^o<f>oK\4af djcoiaavra on IrcAc^n/crc, 
avrhv fi^v IfMTiqf <p€U^ fjroi woptpvpf wpo- 
€\B€tVf rov tk x^P^^ '^^^ '''^^^ {fwoKpirSis 
d(TT€<pavdnovs €l<Tayay€iv iv ry irpodyojvi^ 
Hal boKpvtTcu rdv ^^fu», Aeschin. 
Ctesiph. §§ 66, 67 6 yAp fuaaX4(<ufbpos 
vwl ip&CKOJV iXvai . . . ypiupn xpfypiciui 
. . . iKKkrfffiav wotttr rohs irpvr6»€is r$ 
6780]^ Iffra/jUvov rod iXatpnifioXiwvos 
fjirfv6s, or* ^v r^ *A<TK\rjvif ^ Bvcia koX 6 
vpoAyojy, Schol. Aristoph. Wasps 1 104 
ol 8' iv <fS€up' ton r&wos BtarpotiiHfi, 
iv ^ fidjOaai rcL voi'^fiara dvayyiWtw 
vplv rfjs €ts rd $4aTpov d'ouyytXlas. 
That the Proagon was a contest is out 
of the question. The contest was to 
follow some days later. Nor can it 
have been a dress rehearsal, as part of 
one day would not have sufhced for the 
rehearsal of twelve tragedies and five 
comedies. TIpodyoav denotes * the cere- 
mony before the contest,' just as trpdya- 
fMs means ' the ceremony before the 
marriage.* The word dira77^A.Xcii', in 
the note of the Scholiast on the Wasps, 



must denote some announcement about 
the plays, and not an actual perform- 
ance of them. That there was a Prod- 
gon before the Lenaea as well as the 
City Dionysia seems natural in itself, 
and is implied by the use of the plural 
in such inscriptions as Corp. Inscr. Att. 
ii. 307 iv€T4\f<T€ 8i tcai robs wpodyMnu 
Toiff iv ToT; IcpoTs ir.r.X. The passage 
in Plato's Symposium 194 A (ivik'^ofnuf 
fUvT &r cliyv, & 'AydBoav, . . . cl Idijy d^ 
a^ d»iptia» Ktd /ifya\o<^p(Hrtu9njif dyo- 
0aivovTos ivl t6v dK/^fiayra fttrd rStw 
viroKpirSiv koX fi\i\f/€Ufros (vavrla roaqvT^ 
$tdrp<^, fjtiWovTos kin9€l^€ff$ai <ravTOV 
\dyotfSf ictd o{/5' duoDanovv iicwXaybrrok 
K,r.\.) probably refers to the Proagoo. 

* Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 470, 471. 

* Philostrat. vit. Apoll. iv. 33 (vol. i., 
p. 142, ed. Kayser) ; Dio Chr3rsostODU 
xxxi. § 1 2 1 (631 R). The discovery of the 
practice of placing the statue of Dionysas 
in the orchestra explains the passage in 
Aristoph. Equit. 535,536(61' xp^^^^^^ds 
vperipas yiieas irivuv iy t$ wpvraytifi\ 
Koi fx^ \t}p(tyf dWd BtdaBcu Kiva^v 
Tf) Aiovva^) which previously 
some difficulty. 
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the theatre every morning soon after daybreak. Considering 
the number of plays which had to be produced, it was neces- 
sary that the proceedings should begin at an early hour*. The 
vast gathering of spectators, like all public meetings at Athens, 
was first of all purified by the offer of a small sacrifice. Then 
libations were poured in front of the statue of the god Dio- 
nysus*. If the festival was the City Dionysia, before the 
tragedies began the opportunity was taken to proclaim the 
names of citizens upon whom crowns had been bestowed, 
together with the services for which they had been granted. 
The proclamation before such a vast multitude of citizens was 
naturally considered a very great honour. During the period 
of Athenian supremacy another striking ceremony preceded 
the tragedies at the City Dionysia, The tribute collected from 
the dependent states was divided into talents, and solemnly 
deposited in the orchestra. Then the orphans whose fathers 
had been killed in battle, and who had been educated by the 
state, and had now reached the age of manhood, were brought 
forward upon the stage equipped in complete armour. The 
herald made a proclamation, recounting what the state had 
done for them, and they were then publicly discharged from 
state control to take their place as ordinary citizens ^ After 
these preliminaries had been gone through the dramatic 
/ i>erformances comjnenced. The order in which the different 
plays were to be performed was determined by lot. Each 
pK>ety as his turn came, was summoned by name by the public 
tierald and ordered to produce his play. The phrase employed 
seems to have been ' lead in your chorus.* But it is not likely 
that the poet appeared in person at the head of his chorus. * 
\ And in fact most plays began with speeches from the stage, 
and the chorus only came in later on. The phrase was an old 
fonnula, applicable to the times when tragedy and comedy 
were mainly l3n4cal, and the poet was the chief actor and led in 

^ AcKhin. Ctesiph. § 76 o^ta rj 104 ; Plut. Cimon p. 483 £ ; Philostrat. 

^'^^ ^tV^TO TiHS wp4a0€Cty *ls r6 9c<£- vit. ApoU. iv. 22. 
Tpor. Demosth. Meid. § 74. ^ Aeschin. Ctesiph. §§ 48, 153, 154, 

* Soidas Y. KoBSipaiw ; Pollux viii. 230, 231 ; Isocrates ircpi cl^yi}r § 82. 
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his chorus in person. It Was retained after its literal signi- 
ficance had become obsolete*. The summons to each poet 
was accompanied in later times by the blowing of a trumpet* 
The object was to ensure that the performers should be ready 
at the proper time. On one occasion an actor called Hermon 
had left the building, expecting that his comedy would come on 
late. But as it was called for sooner than he expected, there 
was a hitch in the proceedings owing to his absence. The 
blowing of the trumpet was therefore instituted to mark the 
commencement of each new performance, and let people in the 
neighbourhood of the theatre know at w^hat rate the contest 
was progressing". The order in which the poets competed was 
determined by lot, as stated above. It was considered an 
advantage to be drawn last, as the latest performance left the 
most vivid impression upon the minds of the judges. This 
would be especially the case in such competitions as lasted 
over three days. The Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes was 
drawn first for performance. The poet therefore, in the course 
of this play, implores the judges not to let the ballot damage 
his chances, but to judge the choruses on their merits, unlike 
the courtesans, who forget all except their latest lovers '. 

At the end of each competition the judges wrote their 
verdicts upon tablets. Five of these tablets were drawn by 
lot, and decided the result. The names of the victorious poet 
and choregus were then proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with a chaplet of ivy in the presence of the 
spectators. At the conclusion of the festival the successful 
poet celebrated his victory by a solemn sacrifice, followed by a 
•grand banquet, at which most of his- friends were present. 
The members of the chorus were also there, and probably the 
choregus and the actors. The scene of Plato's Symposium is 

^ Aristid. ircpt ^Topucris vol. ii. p. a for assuming, with Miiller (Griech. 

(Dindf.). Aristoph. Acharn. 1108* Biihnen. p. 373), that before the com- 

dvcnrev, (t(Tay\ & &€oyvi, t6v x^P^^» mencement of each play the poet and 

The passage from Philochorus (A then. his chorus entered the orchestra and 

p. 464 £ Kat rois x^pots €l(Tiov(Tiv ivix*^^ offered a libation to Dion3rsus. 

viv€tv Koi dtrjyawiafjiivois or* i(€iropt^- ^ Pollux iv. 88. 

ovTo Mx^ov it&Kiv) affords no warrant ' Aristoph. Eccles. 1154 ff* 
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laid in Agathon's house the day after the banquet in honour of 
his first tragic victory, Socrates had avoided the banquet 
itself, because of the crush of people, but came next day to a 
more private gathering. A victory, especially at the City 
Dionysia, was regarded as a splendid distinction. On one 
occasion Ion of Chios, after winning the first prize in both 
the tragic and the dithyrambic contests at the same festival, 
showed the extent of his joy by making a present of a jar of 
Chian wine to every Athenian citizen \ 

The next day but one after the conclusion of the City 
Dionysia a special assembly of the people was convened in the 
theatre of Dionysus to discuss matters connected with the 
festival. No doubt a similar assembly was held after the 
Lenaea, though the fact is nowhere actually stated. At this 
assembly the conduct of the archon, who had had the manage- 
ment of the festival which was just over, was taken into con- 
sideration. Any neglect of his duties, or any unfairness in the 
choice of poets and actors, would be punished. At the same 
time crowns and other distinctions were voted in honour of 
officials who had performed their duties in connexion with the 
festival satisfactorily. It has been pointed out that the judges 
in the dramatic and dithyrambic contests were liable to prose- 
cution and punishment if they were suspected of dishonesty in 
their verdicts. Probably such charges were brought forward 
and decided at this assembly in the theatre. Then came the 
hearing of complaints as to any violation of the sanctity of the 
festival. It was illegal during the days of the festival to make 
distraints upon debtors. All assaults and oflFences against the 
person, however trifling in themselves, were regarded as sacri- * 
l^ if they were committed during the festival. Complaints 
of this kind were brought forward at the assembly in the 
theatre, and a special procedure called the Probole was adopted 
in regard to them. The aggrieved person stated his charges 
before the assembled people : the defendant made his reply : 
the people then proceeded to vote. If they acquitted the 

* PUt Symp. 173 A, 174 A ; Athen. p. 3 F ; Schol. Aristoph. Pax 835. 
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defendant there was an end of the matter. But if they voted 
against him the prosecutor then carried the case before the 
ordinary law-courts, where of course the previous verdict of 
the people weighed very much in his favour \ 

» 

§ 7. Reproduction of Old Plays, 

The process of bringing out a play at Athens has now been 
traced from first to last, from the selection of the poet by the 
archon to the meeting of the people in the theatre at the con- 
clusion of the festival. Hitherto only the production of new 
and original plays has been discussed. The reproduction of 
old pla}^ is a matter of some interest in connexion with the 
history of the drama. At Athens, during the great period of 
the Attic drama, plays were exhibited once, and once only. A 
repetition of the same play was a most exceptional occurrence. 
The theatre was large enough to contain the whole body of the 
citizens : every man had a chance of seeing a play when it was 
first brought out ; and there was not therefore any need for it 
to be repeated in order to give a fresh audience a chance of 
witnessing it. The Athenians were fond of novelty. Aristo- 
phanes, in the Clouds, takes credit to himself for his originality, 
and for his cleverness in never introducing the same plot twice 
over *. This love of novelty prevented the repetition or repro- 
duction of old plays at Athens, as long as there was an unfailing 
supply of new ones. And during the flourishing period of the 
drama there was never any lack of productive talent The 
number of poets, both in tragedy and comedy, was more than 
sufficient to supply the demand for new dramas. Hence, after 
a play had been once performed, unless it was of very excep- 
tional merit, it was never seen again, as far as the Athenian 
stage was concerned. It is stated on the authority of 
Dicaearchus that the Frogs of Aristophanes * was so much ad- 
mired on account of its parabasis that it was actually repeated*.* 

' Demosth. Meid. §§ 8-10; Corp. 'Arg.Aristoph. Ran,ovrai8^ltfav/«£<r0i7 

Inscr. Att ii. 114,307,420. th 9pd/M Sid t^v iv abrf mpdfiaaip 

^ Axistoph. Nnb. 545-548. &crT€ koI di'cdiSdx^,^ <tnfci At»aJapxos. 
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The language here used implies that such a repetition was a 
very unusual occurrence. It is true that when the Capture of 
Miletus, the historical play of Phrynichus, caused such a com- 
motion in the theatre, the Athenians are said to have passed a law 
that ' for the future no one should exhibit this drama *.* But the 
law must have referred to its reproduction at the Rural Dionysia. 
It has already been pointed out that it was customary to bring 
out in the rural demes plays which had been successful in 
Athens; and by the time of Phrynichus it is probable that 
many of the more important demes, especially those in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Athens, had their dramatic con- 
tests. The decree about the Capture of Miletus must have 
referred to these rural festivals. The statement of Dicaearchus 
makes it perfectly plain that in Athens itself, during the fifth 
century, a play was never repeated, unless it was of unusual 
merit, and the people specially demanded its reproduction. 

Even successful plays then were only exhibited once. But if 

a play was unsuccessful, the poet was allowed to revise and 

rewrite it, and to compete with it again in its improved shaped 

The revision of unsuccessful plays seems to have been a common 

practice with the Athenian dramatic writers. It is mentioned 

as rather a peculiarity in the comic poet Anaxandrides, 

that when one of his comedies was unsuccessful, he used to 

destroy it at once, without taking the trouble to revise it, and 

try his fortunes with it a second time'. Many plays were 

i^vised and re-exhibited in this manner, and in consequence 

ttuuiy plays existed in ancient times in a double form. The 

Tliyestes, the Phineus, the Tyro, and the Lemnian Women 

^f Sophocles were all exhibited a second time in an improved 

sHape. The Hippolytus of Euripides which we at present 

possess is a revised edition pruned of its original defects. The 

Autolycus and Phrixus of Euripides also existed in a double 

form. The Clouds of Aristophanes in its original shape was 

very unsuccessful, and was altered in many important particulars 



* Herod, vi. 31. called 8ca<7«€v^, Athen. p. iioC. 

' A revised editicui of a play was ^ Athen. p. 374 A. 
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before it reached the form in which we now possess it Among 
the other plays of Aristophanes, the Peace, the Plutus, and the 
Thesmophoriazusae were brought out a second time in a re- 
vised form. Instances of the revision of plays are not un- 
common among the writers of the Middle and New Comedy. 
Sometimes the original title was retained in the revised version, 
as for instance in the Heiress of Menander. Sometimes a 
new title was adopted. Thus the Braggart Captain of Diphilus 
appeared subsequently as the Eunuch ^ 

It seems then that during the fifth century the dramatic com- 
petitions at Athens were limited to new plays, or to plays which 
had been so far altered and revised as to be equivalent to new 
ones. The one exception to the rule was in the case of 
Aeschylus. In the Life of Aeschylus it is said that the Athenians 
felt such an admiration for him, that they passed a decree after 
his death that any one who offered to exhibit his plays should 
receive a chorus from the archon. This does not mean that his 
plays were to be performed as a mere isolated exhibition, apai 
from the regular contests. Such a reproduction of old play^^ 
appears to have been unknown at Athens during the fifth 
tury. The meaning is that any person might be allowed 
compete at the ordinary tragic contests with plays of Aeschyli 
instead of new plays of his own. If any one offered to do 
the archon was bound to give him a chorus. He would th^n 
take his place as one of the three competing poets ; but wKii^ 
his rivals exhibited new and original tragedies, he would con- 
fine himself to reproducing tragedies of Aeschylus. Probabi>r 
the men who undertook these revivals were in most cases cele- 
brated actors. In this way the plays of Aeschylus were often 
brought into competition with the plays of later writers, and 
appear to have been generally successful, Philostratus refers 

' Arg. to Aristoph. Nub., Pax ; Arg. found in the Autoljrcus of Eupolis» 

Eurip. Hippol3^s. For the facts about the Synoris of Diphilus, and the Phrjr^ 

the other plays see Nauck*8 Frag. Trag. of Alexis. The Demetrius of Alexis 

Graec.pp. 146, 170, 217, 226,350, 492 ; appeared subsequently as the Philette' 

and Meineke's Frag. Com. Graec. rus, the "AypoiKot of Antiphanes as the 

ii. 1074, 1130, iv. 116,377. Additional Butalion. See Meineke*s Frag. Coix»* 

instances of revision of plays are to be Graec. ii. 440, iii. 36, 403, 500, iv. 41 ^* 
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to the custom'. He says that the Athenians invited Aeschylus 
after his death to the festivals of Dionysus, and that his plays 
were acted over again, and were victorious a second time. This 
passage makes it quite clear that the tragedies of Aeschylus 
were exhibited in the ordinary contests, and not as a separate 
performance by themselves. There is a reference in the begin- 
ning of the Acharnians to a competition of this kind. Dicae- 
opolis had come to the theatre to see the tragic contests. He 
was expecting that the performance would commence with plays 
of Aeschylus; but to his disgust the frigid Theogn is was the 
first to be called upon. Here then is a picture of a contest 
in which the tragic poet Theognis was opposed by a compe- 
titor who exhibited, not plays of his own, but plays of Aeschylus'. 
It is to the practice of reproducing his plays after his death that 
Aeschylus alludes in the Frogs, when he remarks that his 
poetry has not died with him, like that of Euripides. Quin- 
tilian refers to the same custom, though his language is not 
quite accurate. He says that the tragedies of Aeschylus were 
sublime, but rough and unfinished; and therefore the Athenians 
permitted subsequent poets to polish and revise them, -and 
exhibit them at the competitions in their amended form ; and 
in this way many of his plays won the prize. This story 
of the revision of the plays of Aeschylus by subsequent 
poets is not confirmed by anything in the Greek authorities, nor 
is it probable in itself. In the fourth century a law was passed 
providing for the preservation of the exact original text of the 
plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. It is hardly likely 
that the Athenians of the fifth century should have been less conr 
servative about the text of Aeschylus than the Athenians of the 
fourth, to whose taste Aeschylus had begun to seem antiquated. 
It is most probable therefore that the story of the subsequent 
correction of the plays is a mistake of Quintilian's'. 

From this reproduction of old plays of Aeschylus must be 
carefully distinguished those instances where plays, which 

' Philostrat. vit. Apoll, vi. II Jvol. i. 
p. >ao, rA. Kaysei). 
* Aristoph. Acham. g-13. 
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Aeschylus had left unpublished at his death, were produced 
for the first time by his son Euphorion. It is said that 
Euphorion won four victories with his father's unpublished 
tragedies. In a similar manner the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles was produced for the first time by his ^andson 
four years after the poet's death. And after the death of 
Euripides, his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alcmaeon, and Bacchae were 
brought out by his son at the City Dionysia. On such occa- 
sions as these, when a poet's unpublished plays were exhibited 
by a relative after his death, although no doubt the real author* 
ship of the plays was perfectly well known at the time, the 
relative appeared as the nominal author. He asked for a 
chorus from the archon in his own name. The plays he pro- 
duced were new ones. There is therefore no similarity between 
instances of this kind, and those occasions when a man asked 
for a chorus, not in his own name, but in order to produce old 
plays of Aeschylus*. 

At Athens then during the fifth century the reproduction of 
old plays was confined to tragedies of Aeschylus, and remark- 
ably successful dramas such as the Fro^ of A ristophan es. 
Otherwise when a play had been once exhibited on the 
Athenian stage, it was relegated to the Rural Dionysia. 
It was not till the fourth century that the reproduction of 
old plays developed into a regular custom. The practice 
was at first confined to tragedy. This branch of the drama 
had passed beyond the period of healthy growth, and already 
showed symptoms of decay. The three great tragic poets 
of the fifth century had in their several lines exhausted the 
capabilities of Attic tragedy. Their successors were mostly 
feeble imitators of Euripides. Under such circumstances the 
tendency to fall back upon the old tragedies naturally became 
more and more frequent. The reproductions were of two 
kinds, as was pointed out in the last chapter. Sometimes 
an old tragedy was exhibited by itself, as a prelude to the new 
tragedies. This was the case at the City Dionysia in the latter 

^ Saidas v. E^^W; Arg. Soph. Oed. Col. ; Schol. Aristoi^ Ran. 67. 
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part of the fourth century. Sometimes a number of old 
tragedies were performed in competition by different actors. 
In such cases the prize was given to the best actor, and not to 
the best tragedy. The tragic contests at the Lenaea in later 
times were probably of this kind. Very few details are known 
as to the management of these reproductions. Probably the 
leading actors applied to the archon, and if selected by him they 
received a chorus, and undertook the general superintendence 
of the revival. The middle of the fourth century was the great 
age of Athenian acting. The principal actors of the period 
filled a more important place in the history of tragedy than did 
the tragic poets themselves. The different interpretations of 
the old tragedies by the celebrated actors excited more interest 
than the feeble productions of the contemporary dramatists. 
Apparently the actors were sometimes inclined to tamper with 
the old plays, and to introduce what they considered improve- 
ments, just as the plays of Shakespeare were adapted for the 
stage by Garrick in the last century. A law was passed by the 
orator Lycurgus to put a stop to this practice. It was enacted 
that a public copy should be made of the works of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and deposited in the state archives ; 
and that the actors, in their performances, should not be allowed 
to deviate from the text of the copy^ It is very probable that 
this authorised version eventually found its way to Alexandria. 
Ptolemy the Third was a great collector of manuscripts. He 
borrowed from the Athenians an old copy of the works of 
Aeschylus,' Sophocles, and Euripides, promising to return it 
after he had made a transcript, and depositing fifteen talents as 
security. The transcript was made in the best possible style. 
Ptolemy then proceeded to keep the original manuscript for 
himself, and sent back merely the transcript to Athens. The 

*Pliit X orat. 841 F clcr^vfY^c h\ yatycLpalrcLsviroKpivtaOat. The general 

««1 y^ftovs . . . rdy 94, ats xo^^os eUdvas meaning of the passage is clear, though 

i^^Bunu TW irotrfTwvt Alcrxi/Xov, ^oKpo- the text is corrupt. Various emenda- 

^^iwtf Ehfnwt9ov, ical rits rpay^dias al- tions have been proposed, e. g. trap' 

''^ h Koiv^ ypa^afiivovs <pv\dTr(iv, avrds inroKpivtaOai, Wyttenbach ; aiiTd.^ 

'"^ r^ T^s ir^cofs ypafx/xaria trapava- SiWws imoKpivtaOai, Grysar ; y^p &KKw 

Tp^Ktiv TOis inroKpivofiiyoir obit ^fcf- {fwoKpiy€a$at, DUbner, 

H 
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Athenians had to console themselves with the fifteen talents 
which were forfeited. This old copy of the tragic writers was 
most probably that made in accordance with the law of 
Lycurgus\ 

Athenian comedy, as was pointed out in the last chapter, con- 
tinued to grow and develop long after tragedy had come to an 
end. Reproductions of old comedies at Athens do not seem to 
have become prevalent till towards the end of the third century. 
As far as our information goes such reproductions were confined 
to the exhibition of a single old comedy as a prelude to the new 
ones. In all the instances recorded the plays are taken from the 
New Comedy. The Old Comedy, with its special and personal 
allusions, would have been unsuited for popular representation 
in a later age^ 

To return once more to tragedy. The fourth century was 
especially the age of great actors, just as the fifth century had 
been the age of great poets. The leading actors of the fourth 
century were chiefly celebrated for their impersonations of 
characters out of the great tragedies of the past. From the 
frequent references to the subject it is possible to collect some 
interesting details as to the popular taste in regard to these 
revivals. The three great masters of tragedy, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, occupied a position by themselves 
in popular estimation, and quite overshadowed all other poets. 
This is proved by the law of Lycurgus providing for the strict 
preservation of the text of their works, and prohibiting the 
interpolations of the actors. But though the existence of the 
law shows that the tragedies of Aeschylus were occasionally 
reproduced, and were therefore liable to corruption, it does 
not appear that in this later age Aeschylus was very popular 
upon the stage. The only allusion to a particular revival of 
his plays is that which occurs in one of the letters of Alciphron, 
where the tragic actor Licymnius is said to have been victo- 
rious in the Propompi of Aeschylus '. On the other hand the 
reproductions of plays of Sophocles and Euripides are very 

^ Galen Comm. ii. on Hippocrat. ^ See chap. I, p. 32. 

Epidem. iii. (p. 607 Kiihn). ' Alciphron Epist iii. 48. 
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frequently referred to. And it is a significant fact that when the 
actor Satyrus was consoling Demosthenes for the ill-success of 
his first speech before the assembly, and wished to point out to 
him the defectiveness of his elocution, he asked him to repeat ' a 
speech out of Sophocles or Euripides,' implying that these were 
the. two poets whom everyone knew\ In the Poetics of Aristotle 
the laws of the drama are based upon the plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides, while Aeschylus is comparatively disregarded. 
The simplicity of his plots, and the elevation and occasional 
obscurity of his language were distasteful to an age which 
looked for ingenuity in the management of the incidents, and 
rhetorical facility in the style. These qualities were found to 
perfection in Euripides : hence his great popularity. There 
can be no doubt that Euripides was the favourite poet of the 
fourth century. A striking proof of the fact is supplied by the 
records of the tragic performances at the City Dionysia for the 
years 341-339 b.c. In each of these years the old tragedy 
selected for exhibition was one by Euripides. In 341 it was 
the Iphigeneia, in 340 it was the Orestes. The title of the play 
produced in 339 is lost, but the author was Euripides ^ Other 
plays of his which were favourites upon the stage at this time 
were the Cresphontes, the Oenomaus, and the Hecuba, in all 
of which Aeschines is said to have played the part of tritagonist. 
The Oenomaus and the Hecuba are also mentioned as plays in 
which the great actor Theodorus was especially effective. In 
the dream of Thrasyllus before the battle of Arginusae the plays 
which were being acted were the Phoenissae and the Supplices 
of Euripides'. Though the story of the dream is apocryphal, 
4ese two tragedies were doubtless popular ones during the 
fourth century. As to the plays of Sophocles, it i& said that 
Polus, the contemporary of Demosthenes, and the greatest 
actor of his time, was celebrated for his performance of the 
fading parts in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Oedipus Coloneus, 
^d the Electra. The Antigone of Sophocles was often acted 

' Pint Demosth. p. 849 A. Aelian Var. Hist. xiv. 40 ; Plut. Fort. 

* Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 973. Alexand. 333 F ; Diod. Sic xiii. 97. 

' Demosth. de Cor. §§ 180, 267 ; 
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by Theodorus and by Aristodemus. A certain Timotheus used 
to make a great impression in the part of Ajax. Lastly, the 
Epigoni of Sophocles is mentioned in connexion with Androni- 
cus, another contemporary of Demosthenes\ It is interesting 
to observe that of the plays which the popular taste of the fourth 
century had begun to select for revival by far the greater num- 
ber are among those which are still extant. 

1 Aul. Cell. vii. 5; Stob. Flor. 97,* Fals. Leg. § 246; Schol. Soph. Ajax 
28 (ii. p. 211 Meineke) ; Demosth. 865 ; Atheo. p. 584 D. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE THEATRE. 



§ I. Ci'iieral character of a Greek llicntre. 

'he regulations concerning the dramatic competitions at 
(.ens have now been described in detail, together with the 
istances attending the production of a play. The next 
)int to be considered is the construction and general arrange- 
ment of the theatre. It would be beyond the scope of the 
present work to attempt to give any account of all the Greek 
theatres of which remains are in existence. In the following 
pages our attention will be confined mainly to the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens, which will serve as a specimen of the 
Greek type o f theatre in general. The theatre at Athens, 
whether regarded from the historical or the architectural 
point of view, is one of the most interesting buildings in i 

Ihe world. It was the prototype of all other ancient theatres.^— %i j 






both Greek and Roman. It was the theatre in which the plays 
the great Athenian dramatists, from Aeschylus to Menander, 
:e produced. In connexion with a building of such import- 
:e the smallest details are not without interest. The object 
the chapter will be, in the first place, to give an account 
of the existing remains and present condition of this theatre; 
and, in the second place, to endeavour to determine what 
must have been its original form and appearance during the 
great days of the Attic drama, before the primitive design had 
been obscured by later alterations. At the same time it will be 
lecessary to make occasional references to other Greek theatres. 
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both for the purpose of illustration and comparison, and also in 
order to fill up the gaps in our information caused by the ruinous 
condition of the Athenian theatre. Of the other theatres, the 
most interesting is that of Epidaurus. It is by far the best 
preserved of all theatres of purely Greek origin. It has lately 
been excavated in a thorough and systematic manner, and the 
result of the excavations has been to throw an altogether new 
light upon various questions connected with the Greek stage. 

The construction and general arrangement of a Greek theatre 
differed widely from any form of theatre to be found at the 
present day. In this respect, as in most others, a comparison 
between the ancient and modern drama reveals as many points 
of contrast as of similaritv.y^ The Greek theq frf^ wa^ 
expo^ to the open air, and had no roof_qrjcov< 
kind. It was generally built upon the slope of a hill in or near 
the city. It was of enormous magnitude, rompared^with^a^ 
modern theatre, being intended to contain at on e- a nd t heisame 
( ^me the^whole theatre-going population of.Jlie- -citj^ The 
! largest part of it consisted of the auditoriumj( <»r^4ieF^df .ston#. 
\ -seats for the spectators. These seats rose one above the other 
/ like a flight of steps, and were arranged in the form of a semi- 
circle with the two ends prolonged. The flat space at the 
bottom of the auditorium, corresponding to the stalls and pit in 
a modern theatre, was called the orchestra, or 'dancing-place,' 
and was used by the chorus only, the spectators being entirely 
excluded from it. At the further end of the orchestra, facing 
the tiers of seats, rose the stage and the stage-buildings. 
The stage was a long and narrow platform, much higher than 
a modern stage, and only a few feet in depth. It was reserved 
for the actors, as opposed to the chorus. Thus it is obvious 
that the general spectacle presented by the interior of a 
Greek theatre during the representation of a drama must have 
been quite unlike anything we are accustomed to in modem 
times. The open-air building, the performance in broad day- 
light, the vast crowds of spectators, the chorus grouped togethej- 
in the centre, the actors standing on the lofty stage behind 
them— all these characteristics of a Greek theatrical exhibition 
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must have combined to produce a scene to which there 
is no exact parallel at the present day. This fact should be 
kept clearly in view, in discussing all questions connected 
with the Greek stage. Many errors have been caused, and 
many unnecessary difficulties have been raised, owing to the 
failure to realise the essential difference between the external 
features of the ancient and the modern drama. 



^K § 2. The old wooden theatres at Alliens. 

The type of theatre described above was of course only 
developed very gradually by the Athenians. It came into ex- 
istence side by side with the growth of their drama. At first 
there was no permanent theatre, Attic tragedy and comedj' 
grew out of the dithyrambs and phallic songs which were per- 
formed by choruses in honour of Dionysus. For such exhibi- 
tions all that was required was an orchestra, or circular dancing- 
place. The chorus performed in the middle, the spectators 
ranged themselves all round the ring. The first innovation 
was the introduction of the table upon which the leader of the 
chorus took his stand, while he carried on a dialogue with the 
rest of the choreutae in the intervals between the choral odes '. 
As the dialogue between the leader and the chorus was the 
germ out of^hich the drama was subsequently developed, in . 
the same way the table on which the leader took his stand was 
the prototype of the stage in the later Greek theatre. The 
next step was the introduction of a single actor by Thespis. 
The actor had to play many parts in succession, and it was 
necessary that he should have some room or covered place to 
change his dress and mask in. A tent or booth was erected 
for the purpose at the back of the small platform on which he 
performed. Out of this tent or booth were gradually developed 
the stage-buildings of the Greek theatre. The recollection of 
their origin- was preserved in their name. Even in the latest 
times, when the stage-buildings of a Greek theatre had come to 

I* Poll, iv. J23 iA,Js 6' ^y jp&niia ipx«ia, W 't" "P'' Binmio^ .« t« drafldt 
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be elaborate structurea. of__ stoney they wer e still called by the 
name 'skene/ which means prc^erly a BootK or teritT The 
platform and dressing-rooni for the aetor, having now -become a 
regular accompaniment of a dramatic perfbrmance/t>ccupied 
one end of the original orchestra. The spectators," wHoTiad 
formerly been ranged all round the circle in which the chorus 
was performing, had to confine themselves to two^thirds of 
that circle. The remaining portion was taken up by the stage. 
At this early period the seats provided for the spectators were 
only temporary erections. They were called ' ikria,* and con- 
sisted of wooden benches rising in tiers one above the other, 
and resting on wooden supports ^ The stage and the dressing- 
rooms were also mere temporary constructions of wood. But 
in these rude erections, hastily put up each year for the annual 
performances, were already to be found all the essential parts 
of the later Greek theatres. Nothing more was required 
than to change the material from wood to stone, and to 
introduce greater elaboration into the design./ In course 
of time the booth and platform of tjie Thespian period were 
developed into imposing stage-buildings ; the wooden benches 
became permanent amphitheatres of stone. ) 

In this sketch of the early history of the Greek theatre one 
point deserves especial notice. The most important part of the 
whole building, and that which formed the starting-point in the 
process of development, was the orchestra, or place for the 
chorus. The auditorium and the stage-buildings were only later 
additions. In all theatres of purely Greek origin the orchestra 
continued to maintain its prominent position. All the other 
parts were subordinated to it. The general CQnceptiQii_Qf_a 
Greek theatre was that of a building .with a circul ar dancing - 
place in the centre, and with tiers of seats arr anp;eH roy y^d twn- 
thirds of "the ring, while the remaining side was occupied by the 
stage. The result of this arrangement was that all the spec- 

* Hesych. v. irap' alydpov Oia- . . , rcL Biarpov, Cp. also Bekk. Anecd. p. 

XKpiay & kcTiv 6p6ci £vXa, txovra aaviSas 354 ; Hesydi. and Suidas v. Upia ; 

vpoa^Btfjiivas, oXov fiaSfio^f 1^' aU Euslath. Od. p. 1472, 
iKa$i(ovTO vp6 tov fcaraffKfvaaO^cu 76 
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^.tators had an equally good view of the orchestra, and the 
chorus performing in it ; while many of them had only a verj' 
poor view of the stage. In theatres built under Roman in- 
fluence this was not so much the case. The arrangements were 
ICO nsider ably modified. The orchestra and auditorium were re- 
stricted in size to a semicircle'. The consequence was that the 
Stage became a much more prominent object, and all the spec- 
tators had a fairly good view of it. But in purely Greek 
Iheatres, which were built as much for choral performances as 
jbr dramatic ones, the orches ra was always the principal 
lebjcct of attention. The primary purpose of the whole design 
^as to give every member of the audience a clear and di 
view of the orchestra. The view on to the stage was a matter 
of secondary importance^ 

It was not till the fifth century that the Athenians felt the 
need of a permanent stone theatre. Before that time they were 
content with the wooden erections just described. As to the 
place in which the early dramatic performances were held, two 

■distinct traditions have been preserved. According to one set 
(M* notices they were held in the market-place ; according to the 
Dther set they were held in the Lenaeum, the sacred enclosure 
of Dionysus to the south-east of the Acropolis'. It seems un- 
necessary to choose between these two statements. It is most 
probable that both of them are true, and that dramatic perform- 
ances were held in each of the places mentioned. The Lenaeum 
would of course be the most appropriate scene for such per- 

»formances, being sacred to Dionysus, in whose worship the 
drama originated. It was in fact in the Lenaeum that the stone 
Hieatre was subsequently built. But the market-place was also 
in any Greek city a natural place for exhibitions of various 
%inds. Plato, referring to his idea! city, lays down the law that 
tragic poets shall not be allowed to 'erect their stages in the 

place according lo Phot. t. f«jjio, 
Eustath. Od. p. 1472 ; in the Lenaeum 
aiitording to Hesych. v. itl ta\valif 
nriiiv, Pliol. v, A^raioj', Beklt, Anecd. 
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market-place \' There seems therefore to be no reason to 
doubt that in early times at Athens dramatic representations were 
given in the market-place as well as in the Lenaeum. The exact 
site of the primitive performances in the Lenaeum has probably 
been discovered by Dr. DOrpfeld. In the course of his recent 
excavations in the theatre of Dionysus he has come across 
the remains of an old orchestra some yards to the south-east of 
the orchestra of the existing theatre *. This old orchestra was 
doubtless the scene of the exhibitions of Thespis and his 
immediate successors. It appears also that in early times 
there was a regular orchestra in the market-place. In the 
course of the fifth century this orchestra disappeared, but the 
portion of the market-place in which it had originally stood con- 
tinued to be called The Orchestra at a much later period. In 
Plato's time books were sold there. Socrates, in his Apology, 
remarks that any one could buy the works of Anaxagoras in 
The Orchestra for a drachma *. It was here no doubt that in 
early times, while the orchestra was still in existence, dramatic 
representations were occasionally given. There was an old 
proverb in use at Athens, which the commentators explained by 
a reference to the primitive drama. A bad seat at any spectacle 
was called ' the view from the poplar.' It was said that at the 
old dramatic exhibitions the wooden benches for the spectators 
reached as far as a certain poplar, and that the people who 
could not get seats on the benches used to scramble up the 
poplar*. Whether the poplar was supposed to be in the 
Lenaeum or the market-place is uncertain. The whole story 



1 Plat. Legg. 817 C. 

• Dr. Dorpfeld, in a letter of Nov. 7th, 
1 888, writes to me as follows : < Von der 
alten Orchestra ist ein Stiick, aus poly- 
gonalen Kalk-Steinen erbaut, erhalten. 
Der Mittelpunkt dieser alten Kreisnin- 
den Orchestra liegt von dem Mittel- 
punkt der Lykurgischen Orchestra 
einige Meter weiter nach SUdost.' 

• Phot. V. h^xi^rpa^ vpSrrov InXifiri 
itf r$ ^yop^, Timaeus Lex. Plat. v. 
opxh^'^P"''' T6woi 4«-i^ay^ tU weanfyvpiVf 
fr$a *ApfioUov itoi 'ApiaToytirotws ct- 



Kovts, The statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton were in the market-place : 
cp. Rangabe, ii. 565 €U6ifa ar^cu . . . 
Iv dyop^ vkify vcLp* *Apii6^c» KoiX 'Aparro- 
yflrova. See Wachsmuth die Stadt 
Athen, p. 170. The passage in PUto*s 
Apology (p. 26 D) doubtless refers to 
the orchestra in the market-place, and 
not to that in the theatre. 

* Enstath. Od. p. 1472 ; Saidas v. 
&w* atytlpov 9ia; Hesych. w. atytipov 
04a, wop* aiytipw Bio, 04a map* aiy^ip^. 
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Khas a rather suspicious appearance, and was very likely 
mere guesswork, invented to account for a current proverbial 
expression, ,' i 



Hi 



5 3. History of the Thealre\of Dionysus. ■ 

The determination of the Athenians to build a stone theatre) 
IS due to an accident at one of their dramatic performances. I 
In the year 499 the competitors in the tragic contest weref 
Pratinas, Choerilus, and Aeschylus. While Pratinas was ex-\ 
hibiting, the wooden benches for the spectators collapsed. Iii", 
order to avoid such dangers in the future it was resolved to \ 
build a permanent theatre '^. Some doubt has been thrown 
upon the credibility of this tradition because of the fact that 
Aristophanes spealis of 'benches' (ikria) in connexion with the 
theatre". Hence it has been argued that in the time of Aristo- 
phanes the seats in the theatre must have been of wood, and"~" 
that consequently the construction of a stone theatre cannot 
have been anterior to the fourth century. But the use of the 
word ' ikria ' by Aristophanes was merely the survival of an old 
term, after it had become no longer literally correct. Such 
survivals are common enough in all languages, and might be 
illustrated by numerous examples. It would be just as plausible 
to argue that during the fifth century the seats in the Pnyx 
were of wood, because Aristophanes, in the Acharnians, speaks 
ft of the presidents jostling one another for the 'front bench^' 
J But there is another passage in Aristophanes which proves that 
Ihey were of stone. I n the well-known scene in the Knights, where 
Demos is represented as sitting in the Pnyx, the sausage- seller 
comes forward and presents him with a cushion to alleviate the 
discomfort of ' sitting on the hard rock '.' This example shows 

' Snidns v. nparlvas. ri toS fltoC itpiJnTayiia. 

' Aristoph. Thesm. 395, 6 fior' tieis ' Arjstoph. Acham, 34, Jj <?Ta B' 

daiims rjtird rSir txploiy | iwoe^^irouo' ionoDFyai nSi !o«n"s | IKSiyTii dWif}- 

iim. The word r«^ia is also used of Aoioi ni/i vpiirou fitAov. 

the SestS in the theatre by Cratinus, ' Arisloph. Equit. 754 Srav It irl 

Fntg. Incert. jl lupimi jtAjHjms, and by Toi^ff! saSTJTai T^r tirpas, 7S3 W 

Dio GuTSOft. Or. 33, p. 3 Dindf. i-nfl ralm vhpaa oil ^nKTifn aiAijpat at 

~' ~ ' fs Svtu aininis Kal iKpiui' lnoif I naB^/itroy ohan, and Scho]. ad loc 
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the danger of arguing from a single phrase in Aristophanes. 
There can be no doubt that when Aristophanes employs the 
word ' ikria ' in reference to the theatre of his time, it is merely 
an instance of the survival in common language of a term 
which had originated in connexion with the wooden theatres of 
the sixth century. We may therefore conclude that the stone 
theatre was commenced after the accident in 499 '. It was not 

finally completed till the latter part nf th^ fnnrth rpnhiry^ but 

doubtless at a much earlier period enough was done to make it 
sufficient for all practical purposes. There is veryjittle in- 
formation concerning the progress^ of the building. It is 
"known that in the year 330 b,c. wor ks were being ca rried 
on in connexion with it. ""A" "decree of the people has been 
preserved, belonging to that year, in which a vote of thanks 
is passed to a certain Eudemus of Plataea, for lending a 
thousand yoke of oxen for 'the construction of the Pana- 
thenaic race-course and the theatre ^' The final completion 
was due to Lycurgus. As Lycurgus died about 325 B.C., 
it follows that the work must have been brought to a 
termination sometime between the years 330 and J23. Con- 
siderable doubt exists as to the condition of the theatre before 
the time of Lycurgus, and as to the exact character of the works 



heucmjffi yap avr^ vpo(rK€<pd\aiov . . . tya 
fi^ M \f/i\ots rots fidOpots imxaOi^ijTai. 

* Wilamowitz-MoUendorf, in Hermes 
for 1886, p. 597 ff., argues in favour 
of the view that there was no stone 
theatre at Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury. His reasons are as follows : 
— (i) The use of the word Upia by 
Aristophanes and Cratinus. (2) The 
passage in Bekk. Anecd. p. 354 alyei- 
pov $4a' 'M-qvTjiaiv atyf os ^v, fs ir\rj- 
aiov Toi iKpia kirfiyvwro tls rijv 04av itph 
rov O^arpov ytviaSac oCtod Kparivos, 
He says this proves that the stone 
theatre was not commenced in the time 
of Cratinus. But all it proves is that 
Cratinus used the proverbial expression 
alydpov 6ia, (3) The story in Suid. v. 
Alffx6\os that the collapse of the wooden 
benches was the cause of Aeschylus' 



banishment to Sicily. This is said to 
contradict the tradition that the collapse 
took place in 499 B. C. But the con- 
nexion of Aeschylus* retirement to Sicily 
with the fall of the benches is obviously 
a foolish conjecture of some commen- 
tator. Aeschylus, as poet, would be in 
no way responsible for the safety of the 
benches. Other equally impossible con- 
jectures were invented to account for the 
same circumstance. Aeschylus' first 
retirement to Sicily took place before 
476, the date of the foundation of Aetna. 
Yet according to one story it was due to 
disgust at his defeat by Sophocles in 
468 ; according to another it was due 
to the terror caused by his chorus of 
Eumenides in 458. 
^ Corp. Inscr. Att ii. 176. 
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which he carried on there. It is uncertain whether they con- 
sisted mainly in new erections, or in restorations of the old 
building. Unfortunately the various notices upon the subject 
are too vague and general in their language to admit of any 
definite inference'. All that is certain is that the theatre was ' 
finally completed by about 325 b.c.V^ ^_ ,, .' 

Aftei^the_fourth century there is_no fijrther rec ord conceming 
the history of the building for many centuries. In late Roman 
TmTespprobalily in iln.- third century A.n., a new stage in the 
Roma n_i"asbion was <;i-i=cted by a certain Phaedrus, who com- 
memorated the fact by an inscription upon one of the steps, to 
the effect that ' Phaedrus, son of Zoilus, ruler of hfe-giving 
Attica, erected this beautiful stage.' At this point all traces of 
the history of the theatre are lost. During the Middle Ages 
it disappeared so completely from view, that its very site was 
forgotten. For a long time modern travellers knew nothing 
^n the subject. The true site was first pointed out by 
Chandler. In 1862 excavations were commenced by the 
German architect S track, and continued for three years. 
The theatre was again exposed to view, and large portions 
of it were found to have been preserved. §pnie .further 
discoveries were made in 1877. Lastly, in 1886, new ex- 
cavatipns have been carried on under the direction of Dr. 
DOrpfeld, acting for the German Archaeological Institute. 
The result of these latest investigations has been to throw 
considerable additional light upon the original arrangement 
of the orchestra and stage-buildings'. — ' 



'Pint, X otat. 841 C «a) tu it rtoipia, Tft^pfis isoifiaaTo, Xi/ilrat. The 

Awinrw IVoTfiai' imararan'lTtf.tvTriaf, B.tatement of Hyperides, that the theatre 

iM. Psephlsm. iii. Tads BJ toi^ois was ' bnilt ' by Lycnrgus, is obviously 

i^Ji/T" wapaXaBoin iniBh umaoliciivs a. rhetorical exaggeration. Al! the 

■I ^f «fM)fl^«i)K ml t3 eiarpor ri other anthorities, iacluding the Paeph- 

A^niviEiEiW i^tipyiaaTo rbJ intrikiat, ism. Bay that it was merely ' completed.' 
I^Di. L ig. 16 olKoSffi^fiara it tiriTi- ' Wheeler's Theatre of Dionysus, 

>^si )iir ri dtarpia' hipaf Imopla/iimi', in Papers of the Ameiican School at 

Hj^icrid. apud Apsmes, Rhet, Gr. i, Athens, vol, i, ; Baumeister's Deok- 

p. jS; (Spengel) TaxOih ii i«f rg maler dea Klassischen Alterthunia, vol. 

fcomjmi Twr xf^iiATor iZpi jro/wn, iil., v. Theatergebaude. 
finU^in 31 ri Siarpov, rh ^hiiov, t<1 
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§ 4. Site of the Theatre of Dionysus. 

Such is the history of the theatre, as far as it can b6 collected 
from ancient notices and records. In proceeding to describe its 
form and construction it will be convenient to take the different 
portions in succession. A Greek theatre is naturaUy-dudded 
into three parts, the auditorium, the_iircbe§tran^ andthe stage- 
buildings. In the following description the auditorium will be ' 
considered first, the orchestra next. The stage-buildings, as 
forming the most difficult part of the whole subject, will be 
reserved for the last. The object of the chapter, as already 
stated, is partly to describe the present condition of the theatre, 
partly to determine its original shape and appearance.. As far 
as the latter object is concerned there are three principal 
sources of information. The most important evidence is of) 
course that afforded by the existing ruins. Where these are 
defective, or where the original construction has been obliterated 
by later alterations, the gaps in our knowledge can occasionally 
be supplied by the evidence from the ruins of other theatres, 
more especially the theatre of Epidaurus. A third great source 
of information consists in the notices scattered up and down the 
works of the ancient grammarians and commentators. These 
notices, though often confused and contradictory, and though 
sometimes hardly applicable to the theatre at Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries, are nevertheless of the greatest value in 
illustrating and supplementing the evidence supplied by the 
actual ruins. 

The site chosen for the new theatre was on the south-eastern 1 
slopes of the Acropolis. There was here an enclosui^ called 
the Lenaeum, sacred to Dionysus, the g^^of the 'lenos,* or 
wine-press. The spot was also called the Marshes. Within • 
this enclosure were two temples of Dionysus, of which the 
foundations have recently been discovered. * The oldest of 
these was the nearest to the Acropolis, and is that marked D in 
the accompanying plan. It contained the statue of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus. It was probably this statue which was taken into 
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the theatre every year during the dramatic performances, and I 
deposited in the orchestra. The more recent temple stood a 
few" ,yards to the south of the old one, and is indicated by the ■ 
lett€;T E in the plan. It contained a statue of Dionysus by a j 
certain Alcamenes, made of ivory and gold. Nearly in front of \ 
the more ancient temple of Dionysus stood the old orchestra in 
which Thespis and his successors had perfonned. The site 
chttS£ji for the new theatre was a few yards to the north-west of 
4he__oM. orchestra '. The reasons for the choice are obvious. ■ 



as a sort of tenigle^ of Dioriysus, and Jieing designed for 
"c elebrat io n s^ui 3isJiQn our, should be erected in his sacred 
enclosure. In the second place the sl opes of the Acropoli; 
afford ed an excellent f oundation for the tiers _pf seats, and the 
necessity of erecting costly substructures was avoided. In one 
"respect the position of the theatre differed from that usuaJly 
adopted in later times. Th e auditor ium faced almost direc tly 
towards the south. This arrangement was generally avoided 
by the Greeks, and Vitruvius expressly warns architects against 
the danger of adopting it, because of the terrible heat caused by 
the midday sun glaring into the concavity of the theatre". But 
at Athens there were special reasons on the other side. If 
•he theatre was to be built in the Lenaeum at all, the only 
natural position for the auditorium was along the slopes of the 
Acropolis, and facing towards the south. We must also re- 
raemher that at Athens the competitions for which the theatre \ 
*as principally designed were held in the late winter or the ) 
eaHjjpring, when the cold was more to be dreaded than the, 
^^t For performiiices at this period of the year the theatre 
^as admti-ably ad Jjed. It not only received the full warmth 
of the sun, but wai^plso protected from the north wind by the 
focks of the Acropolis behind it. At Athens therefore there 
*ere special reasons for preferring the southern aspect. The 
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official name of the building was The Theatre of Dionysus, 
was also sometimes called The Lenaic Theatre \ 



§ 5. The Auditorium, 



It 
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Following the arrangement previously mentioned we come 

first of all to the auditorium. A plan of the existing remains of 

the theatre is here inserted '. Together with the two views of 

the theatre, which are given in the frontispiece and at the 

commencement of the present chapter^ it will enable the reader 

to understand the following details without much difficulty^..^ 

The auditorium,, or Jhe portion of the theatre containing the ^ 

seats for the sp ectators^ was called the 'cavea' in Latin; but 

there was no technical term for it in Greek. In. almost all 

Greek theatres it was built upon the side of a hill, so that the- 

natural slope of the ground might, sj^rxe^as a fQundatLQn.icu:.the J 

tigj^oCseats* At Athens the rising ground at the foot of the 

Acropolis was utilised for this purpose. It was only at the 

extremities of Jhe^two-.winga^ on the east and the west, that 

artificial substructures were necessary, in order to ..bring the 

^CK^ats UP tcTTh e proper heights In the other parts of the 

building the rising ground served as a foundation, after being 

alterpfj tn th^^ Requisite shapy ^ The ■ wmls b y which the 

jUdjtori um was bound ed on the outsidj have Been preserved 

JiL a^g<>rtair| extentp a nd suffice to mark clearly the original 

jhap^-©f-the_iuilding. On the western side of the theatre, 

^n*Mt-to-A; there are two boundary walls, an inner and an 

witer one. The inner wall is built of conglomerate, and 

* Corp. Inscr. Att ii. 240 -rh Biarpov 
^^9fv<rtauc6r, Cp. Phot and Hesych. 
(^* uqxa) rd kv Atomjffov Okarpov : Poll. 

* The plan is taken from Baameister*s 
Denkmaler, t. Theatergeb'aude, and, 
■* Dr. Drrpfeld informs me, con- 
^ substantially the results of his 
'•ccBt excavations. Dr. Dorpfeld's 
^"^ ifiore elaborate plan has nnfortn- 
wtely not yet been published. My 
•othorities for the description of the 
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existing remains of the theatre have 
been Vischer*s article in the Neues 
Schweizerisches Museum, 1863, Bd. 3; 
Wheeler's Theatre of Dionysus, in 
Papers of the American School at 
Athens, vol. i. ; Das Theater des Dio- 
nysus, by Julius and Ziller, in Zeit- 
schrift fUr bildende Kunst, vol. xiii. ; 
Murray's Handbook to Greece, vol. i. 
p. 228 ff. ; Baumeister's Denkmaler 
des Klassischen Alterthums, vol. iii. v. 
Theatergebaude. 
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formed the real supporting wall _ofjhe aud itorium in this part. 
The outer wall is built of Peiraic limestone^ and me rely served 
as a coveran^Lprptection. to the^inner one. JThe two walTs^afe 
connected at intervals by lateral arms, which are also^continued 
some distance beyond the inner wall. On the eastern side of 
the building almost all traces of the boundary walls have dis- 
appeared, but probably the general construction was very much 
the same as that on the western side just described. ^At the 
point b a wall of Peiraic limestone, marked c in the plan, and 
closely connected with the wall a-i, runs off westwards. The 
small piece of wall stretching northwards from c is of mediaeval 
construction. A little to the north of wall c another wall d^ 
made of conglomerate, also runs off westwards in a nearly 
parallel direction. Between these two walls the boundary wall 
of the theatre is discontinued. It is obvious therefore that at 
this point there was an entrance into the auditorium. Very 
possibly there was a similar entrance on the opposite side ; but 
the remains there are not sufficiently well preserved to deter- 
mine the question. From the point rf)the boundary wall pro- 
ceeds in a curve towards the north-east. There is no inner 
wall in this part, as in the lower half of the western side. The 
single wall which here forms the boundary of the theatre is 
built of conglomerate faced with Peiraic Ijmestone, and is con- 
tinued in the same line with the outer wall/from a to o\ (^At the 
point ^^some extra seats are built upon the rocky slopes of th^ 
Acropolis, outside the boundary wall of the theatre, and sup- 
ported by a special wall^ marked e\ Further eastwards^ the 
rock of the Acropolis abutted upon the theatre, and has been 
hollowed out into a regular curve. This is without doubt the 
portion of the theatre referred to by the ancients as K atatom6, 
or 'The Cutting \* In the rock is a natural grotto ^enlarged 
by artificial means, /and 34 ft. long by 20 ft. broad. Here 

* Harp. V. Kararofxii' 'TirfpdSrjs tv x^PVY^ rraiai, Kol kitiyparptv Wl r^v 

T^ tearci ArjuoaOfvovs' xal KaO-qfifvos Kararofxilv r^s virpas. Bekk. Anecd. 

KCLTw inrb t^ KaraTo/xri. ^i\6)(cpos H kv p. 270. 31 HaraTOfxij ^ opx^ffrpa ^ wvv 

fKTTi ovTOJs' Alaxp^^^ *Avayvp6<Tios ffiyfm^ ^ fxipos ri rov Otdrpov icariTpJfiri, 

dviOrjKf t6v vir^p Oiarpov rpiirCha tcarap- iiT€l kv opu KartaKthaffrau ff.r.X. 
yvpiSjffaSf vfviKijKOJS t^ irporfpov Irci 
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Thrasyllus erected an eLaboxate monumerit to commemorate I 

"his victory with a chorus of men in 319 B.C. In the front of | 

the grott.o_stood three columns supporting an entablature, and 1 

surmounted by a statue of Dionysus. On the architrave was 
an inscription recording the victory of Thrasyllus. Inside the , 

grotto were statues of Apollo and Artemis, destroying the 
children of Niobe. In modern times the grotto has been 
converted into a chapel of Our Lady. The columns and en- I 

lablature were in excellent preservation when Stuart visited | 

Athens, but they were shattered by a mine during the Greek 
revolution. Above the grotto are two columns, which were 
erected to commemorate victories with dithyrambic choruses. 
On the capitals can still be seen the holes made to receive the 
'egs of the tripods'.} After the Katatome there are very few 
remains of the boundary of the theatre upon the eastern side. 
But enough is left to show the general outline^^as may be 
seen from the plan,) The two wings of the auditorium are 
terminated on the south by 4kE wallai^marked a-a and /-/) 
I he Walls are of unequal lengthj the eastern wall being about 
--IIlJta_the_western only 88 ft. The eastern wing was there- 
fore considerably wider than the western. The two walls are 
of conglomerate faced with Peiraic limestone. They are not in 
^s Same straight line, but if continued inwards would meet in 
^ obtuse angle in the orchestra. A comparison of the various 
"reek theatres shows that two difierent plans were adopted in 
"^Sard to the position of these walls. Sometimes, as in the 
"'^a.tre at Athens, they were so arranged as to form an angle 
" Prolonged. This is the case with most of the theatres of 
^'a. Minor, and the same plan has been adopted in the 
, Mantineia, and the Peiraeeus. Some- 
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view of the thealre given at ihe com- 
mencement of the chapter Ihc katatome, 
together with the grotto and the lno 
choregic columns, are dearly viaihle. 
Above the grotto is seen the old wall 
of Cimon, covered over with a modern 
easing. 
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times, on the other hand, the walls were arranged in one and 
the same straight line, so as to be exactly parallel with the 
stage. The theatres of Sicily are mostly of this pattern, as is 
also the theatre at Megalopolis ^ 

The above descriptionj^together with the planjwill give a fair 
idea of the general outline of the auditorium. It will readily be 
seen that the Athenian theat re had none of that symmetry a nd 
harmonious bea uty of design which is conspicuous in so m any 
of the later Greek theatres. Its shape was far from reg uly. 
A glance at the plan of the theatre of Epidaurus, which was 
built by the younger Polycleitus in the middle of the fourth 
century, will show at once the great inferiority of the Athenian 
theatre in point of grace and symmetry of outline '. In most 
Greek theatres the auditorium was of the same width from one 
end to the other, and was shaped in a symmetrical curve. In 
the theatre at Athens the two wings of the auditorium are 
narrowed so considerably towards the south, as to be less than 
half the depth of the central part. Thft 9\Us^^^^>QmH}My does 
not run in a regular curve, but is very much flattened where it 
encounters the rock of the Acropolis, and, term inates' m a 
straig ht, linf* "af, each of 'the " s outhern corners. But the 
strangest point of all is that the eastern wing, at its term ii 
tion, is several yards wider than the western wing — an arrangl 
ment utterly destructive of S3mimetry of design^ A simflar 
disregard for mere appearance is shown by the erection of 
extra seats on the slopes of the Acropolis outside the north- 
western boundary wall, ^hf f^^^**^^^ ^t A thene was hiiilt for 
iLse rather than for sh ow. It was not, like the theatre at 
Epidaurus, designed on one S3mimetrical plan. Its shape was 
determined by the conformation of the ground and by the 
situation of the adjoining rock§. Hence the irregularity of its 
outline. Although therefore it is the most interesting of Greek 
theatres on account of its historical associations, in point of 
mere beauty it cannot take the highest rank. 
JVe now come to the interior of the auditorium. ( Thejjoundar^ 

^ MUller's Griech. Buhnenalterthumer, p. 29. 

* See the plan of the theatre of Epidaurus on p. 130. 
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■ between the auditorium and the orchestra is denoted by the 

■ dart line in the plan.) It will be observed that in the theatre of 

■ PJonysus the inside boundary of the auditorium consists of a 

I gmicircle _ with the two ends prolonged in parallel straight \ 
r ' ^ lines. (T his was no t the plan usual ly adopted in Greek theatj^es. J 
In most of the lat er theatr e s the t wo ejids of the semicii-cle 1 
were prolonged i n the same curve as before, so that the inside • 
— ba andary of th e auditorium formed about two-thirds of a_regular 
ciicle. The effect of this arrangement was that the spectators [ 
Sitting at the extremities of the two wings faced towards the | 
centr e of the orchestra, and away from the stage. This need 
Dot surprise us when we remember that in purely Greek theatres 
.!lie_orchestra was always the most important part of the whoU;^__ 
liujlding, But the arrangement adopted at Athens, of prolong-^_^ 
-"^ tlie two ends of the semicircle in a straight line, had the 
advantage of giving the spectators on the wings a much better ^i 
^'CBt_jQf. the stage.- ^The same plan was also adopted in the 
theatre of the Peiraeeus, and in the theatres at Acrae in Sicily, 
and Termessus in Asia Minor. At Epidaurus a third plan was 
.pursued, differing from both the above. The two ends of the 
seia.ic.ir(.[e were prolonged, not in a straight line, nor yet in the 
sain^ curve as before, but in the shape of an ellipse, so that 
whvl^ they converged to a certain extent, they did not converge 
soTtmch as in the ordinary Greek theatres'. This arrangement 
is Perhaps the most beautiful of the three. But as far as the 
view of the stage is concerned the design a'dopted in the theatre 
of T>ionysus has decidedly the advantage. ) 

The jnterior of the a uditorium consisted of a series of stone I 
sea ts ris ing tier above tier in a gentle "slope from the boundary ' | 
of the orchestra to the outside extremities of the building. ' 
Jmmediately-uiider.the. cljff of the Acropolis the seats were 
carved out of_ lb£-lmrie. rock, ^ith this exception they were 
made of Pei raic limestone. In some of the upper portions of the 
iheatre tliey were fixed upon conglomerate foundations. But in 
fliost£arts_they were placed direct4y upon the bar^earth, and 
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were therefore easil y capable of being removed . ^Eorihis reasoii 
the f;reatpr numh'pr nf them have disappeaj'ed. having been 
taken away during the Middle Ages for building purposes. All 
that remain are from twenty to thirty rows in the bottom of the 
■auditorium, and portions of a few rows at the top. From these 
/however it is possible to obtain a clear conception of the style 
jand arrangement of the auditorium. { In order to make the 
following description clearer, an illustration is here inserted, 




consisting of a restoration of the extremity of the eastern wing'. 
In this illustration a is the orchestra, b the eastern entrance 
into the orchestra, c the southern boundary wall of the east wing 
of the auditorium.^ 
fTo proceed with the d escri ption of the sea ts) The low est 
step of the auditorium rose a few inches ab ove t he lev el of 
the orchestra, and then sloped gently upwards towards the 
firstrow of seats. It was built of large slabs of stone . It 
^as wider at the sides than in the centre, /the wid th at the sides 
being nine feet ten inches, the width at the centre only six feet 
seven inches.J^^he line of seats therefore did not c oin cide 
exactly with the boundary line of the auditorium and orchestra, 
ew alterations, from Ihc Zeitachrifi fill 
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but^ receded sli^t Jy on th e twft^wingg Th^ first rf.u) ^f ^eats 
^ consiste jLoiljnajble thrones with bac ks to the m. ___ln„lhe.fi:Qxil_of X b 
e ach t hrone wasan inscription recording the title of the4)riest .^^ 
or offic ial^ for whom the seat was reserved. ( The thrones were 
25 inches wide , and^ a^iinches, deep.^ In the centre was the 
throne of the priest of Dionysus, slightly larger than the others, 
and e laborate l.y and beautifully carved. Behind the line of 
thrones was a passage]^ inches wide) Then came a small 
step/'y inches high, and 17^ inches deep^for the people on the 
seat above to rest tlieir feet upon. Then began Jhe first of the 1 
ordin ary tiers of seats, which were continued in exactj^they 
sajne^styleTrqm this.point up to the top of the building. / Their 
shape and dimensions were as follows. Each seat was \q\ 
inches high, and was hollowed out slightly in front, so that the 1 - 
person sitting on it could put his heels back as far as he liked, r^*^ 
Hie depth of th e seat was 33 inches, and its surface was f-Ji 
divicJed into three distinct portions. The first part was for,/ 
sitting upon, and was laj inches deep. The second part wa^'l 
several inches lower, and was intended to receive the feet of th^ \ 
per-sons upon the seat above. It was i6| inches across. The \ . 
imi-c3 part was merely a narrow edge, of the same level as the \ 
first part, and 4 inches in depth. Thus the whole surface came I 
to 33 inches. J All the seats throughout the building, with \ 
the exception of the row of thrones, were of exactly the / 
saiTie construction. Along the front of each tier of seats were / 
vertical lines engraved in the stone at intervals of 3bout_J3-^ 
JQEhfiS. The lines were doubtless intended to help in discrimin- 
ating each person's seat from his neighbour's. 

Fo ^the pu rpose 0J^giving_acces^t0.tlie..diSergflE parts. of ihe ~) 
Auditorium a series of passages ran in divergent lines, likejhe / 
- .^gokes of a wh'.f.l, from tlic orchestra up to the outside boundary. 
The passagi.s ma tmiiicin in number, and the two upon the 
extreme south at each side adjoined immediately upon the 
boundary walls. In a theatre like that at Athens, where an 
immense number of people had to be accommodated with seats 

r' ' ; proximity to the orchestra and stage, the greatest 
ad to be observed in the use of space. These vertical 
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pafififlg^s w^rA thf rrc^^^re made on ly 27 1 inches widet__soriiat 
1. not more than one perso n coul^ ascend at a time. The arrange- 
ment oTtKesteps along the passages was altogether exceptional. 
In every Greek theatre, except that at Athens, each tier of seats 
had two steps corresponding to it in the vertical passages. But 
\ at Athens there was only one step for each tier of seats ; /and as 
the seats were 12 1 inches high, while the steps were only 
8i inches,! it was necessary to make up the difference by 
building the steps with a sloping surface. The surface was 
furrowed over, to render the ascent more easy. The fourteen 
passagesdiyided Uie auditori um i"»^ »Vii'rf#>i;>p hlnrlfT Such 
blocks were called ' cunei ' or ' w edge s ' i n Latin, becaus e of 
Ineir shape.7 In Greek they were called 'kerkides,' from their 
resemblance to the 'kerkis,* or tapering rod used in weaving'. 
The front row in each ' kerkis ' contained five marble thrones, 
with the exception of the two ' kerkides ' on the extreme south 
of each wing, which contained six thrones each ; so that the 
total number of marble thrones was sixty-seven.) JiiL_addition 



cTnctiones * in Latin^ (^ These passages divided the auditorium 
intcT sections, ^Ifed 'belts' or 'girdles' in Greek technical 
term inology ^ In the theatre of D ionysus no t rfl( ^f;§ nf sn rh 
pas sages can be discovered , owing taJhe total destructioa of 
\\\^ nppfr j^arf of the aud itorium. But we have seen that there 
was an entrance into the building on the wes tern side {at the 
point marked c in the plan.) There was in all probability a 
corresponding entrance on the opposite side, and a lon^tudinal 
passage ran from entrance to entrance, following the direction 
of the tiers of seat^in the manner indicated by the dotted lines 
in the plan. This supposition is confirmed by a coin in the 
British Museum, which contains on one side a rude representa- 
tion of the Theatre at Athens. In spite of the roughness and 
inaccuracy of the design, there are clear traces of a longitudinal 
passage intersecting the upper portion of the auditorium. A copy 

* Pollux, iv. 123. 

* Sia^d^ftara, Corp. Inscr. Gr. 4283 ; C^ai, Malal. p. 222. 
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of the coin is here inserted'.) The position of the ' praecinctio ' 
in the Athenian theatre has not a very symmetrical appear- 
ance. But symmetry of design was not the characteristic of the 
ibeatre of Dionysus. In m.ost Greek theatres the auditorium 
was of the same width from end to end, and was divided by the 
bngitudinal passages into equal and symmetrical portions. 
The plan of the theatre of Epidaurus will serve as a specimen'. 
But in the theatre at Athens it was impossible to arrange the 
longitudinal passage in this manner, owing to the narrowness of 



the wings of the auditorium. As to the vertical passages, in the 




."Athenian theatre they appear to have run in a straight line from 
ihe bottom to the top of the auditorium. In some theatres, as at 
Epidaurus, extra passages were inserted in the upper belt of the 
auditorium. In other theatres the vertical passages in the upper 
belt were arranged ahernately with those in the lower belt, and 
not in the same straight line. But the ordinary practice was to 
construct single passages in the same straight line from bottom 
to top'. This is especially likely to have been the case at 
Athens, as the theatre was not divided into symmetrical belts or 
Mclions, and would not therefore naturally lend itself to the other 
liinds of arrangement. / It was the fashion in Roman theatres to 
erect a portico along the top of the auditorium, following the 
line of the uppermost tier of seats. But there are no traces of 
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such a portico in the theatre at Athens, or in any other theatre 
of purely Greek origin \^ 

The foll owing facts and measurements will give somej dea of 
the size and_sapacity^of the Atfienia ntheatre. The distance 
between the inside corners of the audito rium was 72 feet The 

' distance between the outside corners was 288feet. L_Jn the 

' centre of the auditorium, from north to sou th, it is calculate c 

fby Stfack that there musF' have T)eerrabout 100 tiers of seats^ 

or course on each of the two wings the number of tiers would 

^ becbndderably less than halfffiat amoifni;/ The arrangeinehts 

throughout were designed with the view of bringing together 

the largest possible number of^eople withi n the smallest 

^possible compass. (The passages were little over two feet in 

r width. The seats were of the simplest construction, so that the 
spectators could be packed tightly together, without any space 
being wasted.^ As the theatre was in the open air the close 
crowding of the audience was of course much less intolerable 
than it would have been in a covered building. At the same 
time the situation of the spectator cannot have been a very com- 
fortable one. He had to remain cramped up in one position, 
with no back to lean against, and with very little opportunity of 
moving his limbs. That the Athenians were willing to put up 
with such inconveniences for several days in succession is a 
proof of their enthusiastic devotion to music and the drama. 
The total number of people which could be accommodated in 
the theatre at Athens is said by Plat o to have been * more tha n 
thirt y^ thousa nd." Modern investigations, based on t he existin g 
remains, lead to t he c onclusion that the num ber was gy.soo^ f 
f In any case the theatre"" was not ^o capacious as that of 
Megalopolis, which is calculated to have held 44,000 people. \ 
It was hon^ever one of the four largest theatres in Greece 
proper. The other three were those of Megalopolis, Epidaurus, 
and Sparta ^ 

* Vitrav. V. 6. 4; MuUer's Buhnen- « Plat. Symp. 175 E; Zeitschrift fur 

alt. p. 36. bild. Kunst, xiii. p. 202 ; Strack*s Alt- 

"^ Strack's Altgriech. Theatergebaude, griech. Theatergebaude, p. 2 ; Muller s 

p. 2. Buhnenalt p. 47. 
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There still remains the question as to the date of the construc- 
tion of the auditorium. All the authorities are agreed that the 
existing remains belong to the original building, and that there 
has been no reconstruction in later times in this part of the 
theatre, as there was in the case of the orchestra and the stage- 
buildings. But as to the date there is considerable difference ■ 
of opinion. The tradition recorded by Suidas has already been 
referred to. It states that the construction of a stone theatre 
was due to the collapse of the wooden benches in 499 b.c, when 
Pratinas was exhibiting in the tragic contest, and his competitors 
were Aeschylus and Choerilus. There is a precision about the 
details of this tradition which gives it an appearance of authen- 
ticity and credibility. We are probably therefore justified iiTj 
concluding that the construction of the auditorium was com- ' 
menced early in the fifth century. Nothing is known as to the 
progress of the work, or the extent to which it suffered during 
the Persian invasion. Julius assigns its completion to the 
middle of the fifth century. Others put it about fifty years later. 
They refer to a certain slab with an inscription upon it, which 
is buih into the south-western wall of the auditorium with the 
inscription inverted'. If the date of the inscription could be 
determined with certainty, it would fix Che time before which the 
auditorium could not have been completed. But unfortunately 
on this point there is a difference of opinion. Julius, judging 
from the style of the inscription, ascribes it to the middle of the 
fifth century; Kirchhoff on the same grounds assigns it to the 
year 4.08 b.c. It is impossible therefore to base any exact con- 
clusions on this particular piece of evidence. All that can fairly 
he inferred is that the greater part of the auditorium was finished 
in the course of the fifth century. Of course in a work of this 
It'tid, consisting simply of tiers upon tiers of stone seats, it is 
not by any means necessary that it should have been all built 
3t the same time. It may have been added to at different 
periods. It is quite possible that it was not fully completed 
until the fourth century. But the probability seems to be that 

' The insctiption Je given in Corp. Instr. Alt. i. 499. 
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by far the larger portion of it was constructed in the course of 
the fifth century. 

A totally different opinion concerning the date of the auditorium 
has lately been propounded by Dr. DOrpfeld. He ascribes the 
whole building to the latter part of the fourth century, and 
asserts that before this time there was no such thing at Athens 
as a permanent stone theatre. Until the end of the fourth 
century the seats of the spectators consisted, according to his 
account, merely of rows of wooden benches. The stone theatre 
was begun and completed in the time of Lycurgus. His reasons 
for this novel theory are not however by any means conclusive*, 
and are more than counterbalanced by the arguments on the other 
side. There is the precise statement in Suidas that the stone 
theatre was commenced in 499 B.C. Then again it is known that 
at Epidaurus and at the Peiraeeus stone theatres had been erected 
as early as the middle of the fourth century'. It is impossible to 
believe that Athens, the city in which the drama was originally 
developed, and whose theatrical representations continued to 
be the admiration of all the rest of Greece, should have been 
later than Epidaurus, and later than her own sea-port the 
Peiraeeus, in providing herself with a permanent theatre. It is 
also difficult to suppose that if the Athenian theatre had been 
built after that of Epidaurus, it would have been so much 
inferior in symmetry of design. The-tKeatre at'Ath<?nS| .with 



^ Dr. Dorpfeld, in a letter of Nov. 
7th, i888| gives the following as his 
reasons for assigning the construction 
of the auditorium to the latter part of 
the fourth century — (i) The material. 
But Julius, Wheeler, and others make 
the style and general character of the 
work one of their reasons for assigning 
it to the fifth century. Where there is 
such difference of opinion, it is obviously 
difficult to place reliance upon argu- 
ments of this kind. (2) Certain stone- 
mason's marks, among which the letter 
n appears. But the letter H was form- 
ally adopted at Athens in 403 B. c, so 
that even if the evidence of these marks 
is to be relied on, it only brings us down 
to the end of the fifth century. (3) The 



inscription on the slab already referred 
to, the date oi which is assigned variously 
to 450 or 408 B. c. Here ag^in there is 
nothing to carry us beyond the fifth 
century. (4) The use of the word Xk^um. 
by Cratinus and Aristophanes. This 
argument has already be^ discussed on 
P* 107. (5) The notices concerning the 
work carried out in the theatre by 
Lycurgus. These notices, as was 
pointed out on p. 109, are far too vague 
and general to lead to any definite con- 
clusion. There is nothing in them 
which is inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that the auditorium was sub- 
stantially the work of the fifth century. 
^ Pans. ii. 27. 5 ; Corp. Inscr. Att ii. 

573. 
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itsjrre gulari ty^. and its adaptation to the iiatut:al'eenfbFmation 

ot-the ground, has distinctly the appearance of being the 
earliest work of the kind. On every ground therefore it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the auditorium of which 
the remains still exist was substantially the work of the fifth 
century. It may have been added to by Lycurgus ; the com- 
pletion of every detail may have been due to him ; but that the 
work as a whole belonged to the latter half of the fourth 
century is a suggestion which it is hardly possible to accept. 

One point has still to be noticed, and that is the date of the 
marble thrones. The general opinion is that they are of later 
origin than the rest of the auditorium. The inscriptions upon 
them mostly belong to the Christian era, but in many cases half 
obliterated traces of older inscriptions are to be discovered 
underneath. Some of the inscriptions, however, are thought to 
be as early as the Macedonian period. The probability is that 
the marble thrones were erected by Lycurgus in the course of 
his completion of the theatre. Whether before the time of 
Lycurgus the front row of seats was in any way superior to 
the rest is uncertain. At Epidaurus the seats in the front row 
were all provided with backs, but otherwise were quite simple 
in design, and far less imposing tlian the marble thrones in the 
Athenian theatre'. It is possible that at Athens, before the 
alterations of Lycurgus, the front row was distinguished in 
some way from the other rows behind it, witliout displaying 
any very great magnificence. 

§ 6. The Orchestra. 

After the auditorium the next great division of the theatre is 
the orchestra. This was the name given to the flat surface 
enciosed between the stage-buildings and the inside boundary 
of the auditorium. It was called the orchestra, or 'dancing- 
place,' because in Greek theatres it was reserved for the 
performances of the chorus. In later times it was also called 
the Sigma, because its shape resembled the semicircular figure 

' HfOMTtKb. T^! iv 'h9jivaii dpxoioA. iroipi'o! :833, p. 46 ff. 
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which was adopted in the fourth century as the symbol of the 
letter sigma\ In one place the word 'konistra' is used to 
denote the orchestra. Konistra means a surface of earth or 
sand. It is possible therefore that the term originated in the 
early period of the Greek drama, when the orchestras were not 
as yet covered with pavement, but consisted merely of the 
ordinary soil. On the other hand the word may be of late 
origin, as applied to the theatre. In Roman times the 
orchestras of Greek theatres were occasionally the scene of 
gladiatorial combats, and were probably strewn with sand for 
the purpose. It may be the case that the use of the word 
'konistra,' as applied to the orchestra, arose in later times in 
consequence of this practice. As the term only occurs in one 
place, it is impossible to speak with any certainty on the 
subject ^ In Roman theatres the orchestra was given up to 
the spectators, and the performances of singers and dancers 
took place upon the stage. The same practice was gradually 
adopted, under the Roman Empire, in the Greek theatres also. 
Hence the later Greek commentators and grammarians often 
use the word ' orchestra ' improperly to denote the stage, which 
in their time was the actual dancing-place. This later signifi- 
cation of the term, has given rise to much confusion. When a 
Greek scholiast speaks of the orchestra, it is necessary to look 
carefully to the context, to see whether he means the stage, or 
the orchestra in its proper sense ^. 

In the early Greek Iheatres, as already pointed put, the 
orchestra was the most important part. The stage-buildings 



* Phot. V. bpxfitXTpa (i), vpSnov 
iKKi/Brj kv tJ dyofq.' etra Kal tov Btdrpov 
TO k6toj ^fiiK'tcKiov, ov /rat ol x^P^^ il^^^ 
Kol wpxovvTo. Bekk. Anecd. p. 286 
opX'h^'^P^ TOV 0(drpov rd vvv XeySfitvov 
oiypta' wvoimaOij Z\ ovtojs tird (}k€i^ 
wpxovvTO ol x^^poi. 

'^ Suidas V. CKrjvri ... 1) Koviffrpa, 
TovTi<TTi rd KOLToo €8a<f>os TOV Ofdrpov. The 
same scholium is repeated in Schol. 
Gregor. Nazianz. laud. patr. 355 B (see 
Hermes, vi. p. 490), and in Etym. Mag. 
In the former the word Koviarpa again 



appears ; in the latter dpx^ffrpa is sub- 
stituted. 

' E. g. Schol. Aristoph. Equit 505 
(of the chorus) karSuri filv yotp MonSi 
aroixov ol vpos r^v dpx^arpav iwofi\4' 
vovT€s' Stoi' di irapafiSfffiVf c^€^^ kffrcj' 
T€s Kal vpos roifs Biards fikivovrts rhv 
\6yov iroiovvTou. Here dpx^ffrpa ob- 
viously =s \oy€iov, Cp. also Suidas s. v. 
ffKTjvff ; Isidor. Origg. xviii. 44 * orche- 
stra autem pulpitus erat scaenae, ubi 
sal tat or agere posset, aut duo inter se 
disputare.* 
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were a mere appendag e to the orchestra . The seats of the 
spectators^ were _&o arranged, that while . . Qyeryon^__ had an 
exc ellent vlea LJ^f ^^^^^-^^^g^^* -^^ the view of the stage was in / 
man y cases a vet y p^^^ one. When the Romans gave up the 
orchestra f in thr gp'=^^^^«-^rg^ qtiH frangfiprrf^r] ^J) the performances 
to the st a^e. , they made _ considerable alterations in the arrange- 
ment and prop ortions of the theatre. They largely diminished 
the size of the orchestra, by bringing the stage several yards 
forward; and at the same time they cut off considerable 
portions from the two ends of the auditorium. In this way they 
were enabled to make the stage much deeper, so as to accom- 
modate a larger number of performers. ^By shortening the 
winggj)£ihe.auditorkim they abolished those seats which looked 
aaajj Mi 'oiA i ll ie s tage. Vitruvius gives some interesting direc- 
tions for determining the proper proportions of a Greek and 
Roman theatre \ According to his figures the orchestra in a 
Roman theatre constituted an exact semicircle. The front 
^ne of the stage coincided precisely with the diameter of the 
orchestra. In a Greek theatre the stage was placed much 
fiirther back. The distance between the central point of the 
front line of the stage, and the central point in the opposite 
circumference of the orchestra, was six-sevenths of the diameter 
^f the orchestra. In a Greek theatre therefore, according to 
^his statement, if the circumference of the orchestra was pro- 
longed so as to form a complete circle, it would be found that 
^he front line of the stage only intersected a very small portion 
^f that circle. None of the existing Greek theatres coincide 
^^cactly with the rules laid down by Vitruvius; but in most 
^^es they approximate closely. In the theatres at Epi- 
^aurus and the Peiraeeus the stage is placed a little further 
Wk than Vitruvius directs. At Athens this is still more the 
^se. If the curve of the lowest step of the auditorium is 
prolonged so as to form a complete circle, the circumference of 
that circle does not touch the front line of the oldest existing 
stage. These facts enable one to realise the subordinate 
position occupied by the stage in early times. In the old Greek 

' Vitrav. V. 6, 7. 
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theatres the origina] circle of the orchestra was still preserved 
intact, or was only encroached upon to a very small extent by 

the line of the stage- buildings. 

The question as to the character a n d _^p.ea ran ce of the 
orchestra in the Athenian theatre during_the_great_£«;iod of 
the Attic drama is one' of thehrgHesT interest. Unfortunately 
the present state of the theatre do«s not ihf&w-HJw :h ligh t-upon 
the subject. The central part of the building isjuoslly^^fvery 
late date, and only slight traces of the original-oi^heatra. are to 
be discovered. It will be convenient first of all to give a brief 
description of the present orchestra, and then to see whether 
the deficiency in our information can be supplied from other 
sources. In the Athenian theatre the front of the auditor ium 
consists of a broad and gently-sloping step, which rises a few 
inches above the level of the orchestra, and varies in width from 
about seven feet in the centre to about ten feet at the two sides. 
Along the edge of this step runs a marble balustrade, marked 
by the dark line in the plan. It consists of large slabs dT* 
marble, bound together by iron clamps, and 43 inches in. 
height. On the southern side the orchestra is bounded^^ tl 
stage of Phaedrus, a work of the third century a. d., which hi 
already been referred to, About hal f of i t is preserv ed. and-ia« 
marked g in the plan. The two ends of this stage, as originall^f' 
constructed, joined on to the two ends of the balusH^de,~50"a; 
to block up the entrances into the or ches tra. Inside the balus 
trade there is a gutter made of limestone, 35 i inches in width." 
An outlet for the water runs off in a south-easterly direction. 
The gutter was originally open, e.xcept opposite the vertical 
passages, where it was bridged over with coverings of lime- 
stone. In later times it was covered over entirely with slabs 
of marble, with rosette-shaped openings at intervals. Some of 
these openings are still preserved,! ^^^ ^^^ indicated in the 
plan. Inside the gutter is a narrow strip of Pentelic marble. 
Within this the orchestra is paved with slabs of different kinds 
of marble, arranged in Hnes parallel to the stage of Phaednis. 
In the centre is a large rhombus-shaped figure, bounded by two 
strips of marble. The interior of the figure is paved with 
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small slabs of marble, also rhombus-shaped, and of different 
colours. In the middle of the figure is a block of Pentelic 
marble, 41 inches long, and 17^ inches broad. The centre of 
tiie block contains a shallow circular depression, which may 
have been intended to receive an altar of Dionysus. In the 
south-west corner of the orchestra there formerly stood a a 
cistern. It is marked in the plan, but has lately been removed. '^ 
Of the various portions of the orchestra which have just been \ 
described, the only one which belongs to the original building I 



^ 



"I s the gutt er... This was made of limestone, like the auditorium, 
and had no covering at first, with the exception of the bridges 
opposite the passages. It was intended to drain off the water 
from the auditorium. With the construction of the balustrade 
its usefulness in this respect was destroyed. The pavement of 
tile orchestra is of excellent workmanship, and probably belongs 
to ftie time of the early Caesars. The balustrade, the stage of 
Phaedrus, and t he mar ble_coverjng_of Lhe.-gutter, are of iater 



dMe^^nd are all ascribed by Dftrpfeld to one period, probably 
the beginning of the third century a.d. The stage of Phac 
eocroaches on the orchestra in the Roman fashion. IIh: 1; 



trade is entirely a Roma n idcg; In Greek theatre^ thi.rc; was 
never any obstacle between the orchestra and the au ditor ium. 
As far as one can see, the erection of the balustrade must have 
been due to the practice of holding gladiatorial combats in the 
orchestra. As for the rhombus-shaped figure, it is uncertain 
whether it was inserted as a mere ornament, or was intended 
for any particular purpose. At any rate, it throws no light upon 
the question of the style and appearance of the old Greek 
orchestras. The whole of the existing orchestra is far too late 
in time, and far too Roman in its character, to be of any use in / 
this respect. —^ 

Fortunately for our knowledge of the orchestras of the early 
Greek theatres the recent excavations at Epidaurus have 
brought to light a theatre in which this portion of the building 
has been preserved in its original condition'. The theatre at 

Ti &ia<i a^iov tA fiii" 'jAp "Fajfjaiajv iroXif Bij 
riv Ti i-rtp^pxf Toiv ravraxav rf Kiouv. 
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Epidaunis was, according to Pausanias, the most beautifi: 
theatre in the whole world. It was built by the younge 
Polycleitus in the middle of the fourth century. It did nc 
suffer from subsequent reconstructions, like the theatre a 
Athens ; and consequently the present remains are of the ver 
greatest interest. The orchestra, the greater part of th 
auditorium, and the foundations of the stage-buildings aa 



-^ 



well preserved. A plan of the whole building is here inserted 
The beauty of the general design is conspicuous at the firs 
glance. The arrangement of the orchestra is as foIlovS' 
Immediately in front of the lowest step of the auditorium 
there is a channel 6 feet lo inches in width, and 8 inches 
deeper than the rest of the orchestra. The channel is paved 
with limestone, and reaches a little more than half way round 



The account of the present «t«te oflbt 
theatre is derived from tlie nMcmi ifi 
iv 'Atf^Hui ifitmoK. iraifias for iMS- 
The plan is from Baameiitei's Halt 

roaler, vol. iii, v. Theatergebiode. 



ipfutrlas ti 4 tiiAAoiis: tvtta d^iTJUTaf 
wotiB ti alu\Xay IlaAirjiXtiTfr yiron' &r 
i(i6xp"f, TloKiiiKiiTOS yAp mi Sia-Tpm 
TmrraicaiolKiiiAaTiwtpiftpis A vcu^oiijr. 
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the orchestra, so as to be rather larger than a semicircle. At 
each end of it there are two holes, with outlets for water. It 
^vas obviously constructed for the purpose of draining oif the 
^vater which descended from the auditorium. Inside the^channel 
is a large circle, 66 feet in diameter. The circumference of the 
circle is marked by a border of stone, 15 inches wide, and on 
the same level as the rest of the orchestra. The interior of the 
circle is not paved in any way, but consists merely of earth 
beaten down hard and flat. In the very centre of the orchestra 
a circular stone, 28 inches in diameter, is sunk into the ground, 
so as to be on the safne level as the surface round about it. In 
the middle of the stone is a circular hole. The purpose of the 
stone cannot be determined with certainty, but the most prob- 
, abk conjecture is that it was intended for the reception of 
a small stone altar. The outer border of the circle ap- 
proaches within about a yard of the front line of the stage- 
buildings. 

From the evidence afforded by these interesting remains the 
following conclusions may be drawn. In the first place it 
Would appear that in the early Greek orchestras a complete 
circle was marked off for the performances of the chorus, slightly 
l^ss in diameter than the orchestra itself. This was probably 
Ae case at Athena. On looking at the plan of the Athenian 
Aeatre it will be found that there was ample room for such 
^ circle. The curved border of the orchestra, if prolonged so 
^ to form an entire circle, would not reach as far as the front 
^f the oldest proscenium, indicated in the plan by the letter B, 
M^ probably, therefore, the orchest ra at Athens, as at Epidau- 
lus, had a circular c^ancing-p lace marked out for the chorus, 
and surrounded with a stone border. The border would run 



^ — 

JDMnediately inside the old limestone gutter already referred 

to\ In the second place, the evidence of the Epidaurian 



' Dr. Dorpfeld writes to me as fol- 
lowi>— In Lyknigs Zeit war die Or- 
dMitn ^ein voUer Kreis, well das 
SkenengebiUide soweit von dem Mittel- 
pukt des Kreiset entfemt ist, dass man 
den gmzen Kreis zeichnen kann . . . 



Auch das jungere Proskenion mit den 
Saulen (auf dem Plane B) soweit von 
dem Mittelpunkt des Kreises entfemt 
liegt, dass die Orchestra einen ganzen 
Kreis bildet. 



.-/: 
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theatre seems to show that in the fifth and fourth centui 
surface of the orchestra was not paved with stone, but co 
merely of earth beaten down. There is no reason to s 
that a different plan was adopted at Athens. The statemen 
used to be frequently met with, that the orchestra was c 
with planks, was due to ignorance of the fact that later 
writers often used the word ' orchestra ' to denote the 
In the existing Greek theatres the orchestras are, almos 
out exception, paved with stone. But these pavements 
comparatively late date, and do not aifect the value 
evidence afforded by the theatre of Epidaurus as to the p 
in the fourth and preceding centuries. Lastly, as 
position of the ^ar__ of Dionys us. That^ther e w 
altar in some part of the orchestr a is proved by t 
press testimony of ..ancient writers, and by the circun 
that th e dramatic performances were p receded by a sa c 
The^ altar probably stood in the very centre of the ore 
This was the arrangement in the earlfest times, when the 
was still a purely lyrical performance ; and it is not like 
any alteration was made afterwards ^ The evidence si 
by the theatres of Epidaurus and the Peiraeeus is distin 
favour of the same view. In each of these theatres tl 
a circular hole in the centre of the orchestra. The only 
ible explanation of the holes is that they were intended \ 
reception of small stone altars. On the above grounds the 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the position of the alt 
in the centre. This would, in fact, be the most natural a 
propriate place. The altar of a theatre was called the Th 



^ Suidas V. aKr\vi\* . . . n€T<i r^v okt)- 
v^v €{f0vs KOI ToL vapaatc^via ^ 6px^(yTpa. 
avTff d( kctTiv 6 t6vos 6 kx aavldcav €X<^v 
t6 €^<poSf d^' oS Bfarpl^ovatv ol fu/jioi. 
Here the word bpxnorpa, as was first 
pointed out by Wieseler, and as the 
context proves, is used = Xo7€rov. 

* Suidas V. aK-qvq' . . . cTto iitrh rijv 
dpx^ffTpcof (i.e. the stage) ficafibs rov 
Aiomlfffov, Poll. iv. 123 i) b^ dpxi(r'rpa 
rev xopov, iv ^ icaX ^ Ovfi4\t}, cfrc firjfxd 



ri oxxra €it€ fiojfjiSi. For the s 
in the theatre see on p. 89. 

' Evanthius de trag. et 
(Gronov. Thesaur. viii. 1681), 
dia fere vetus, ut ipsa quoq 
tragoedia, simplex carmen, que 
dum iam diximus, fuit ; quod 
circa aras fumantes nunc si 
nunc consistens, nunc revolven 
cum tibicine concinebat. 
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because of the sacrifices offered upon it\ It is called by this 
name in a fragment of Pratinas^ In later times the use of the 
term was extended, so as to denote, not only the altar, but also 
the space round about it ; and ' thymele ' became a regular 
name for an orchestra'^. By an exactly similar extension of 
meaning the sacred enclosure in front of a temple came to be 
called a 'thymele,' though the word originally denoted merely 
the altar which was erected there *. 

In all G reek thpatrpg thp frnnf nf fhfi ^t?gf-h"V^'J!rg'=^_^g'^ 

separ^t^^ from the winf^ra of the auditorium b v a vacant s pace 
several feet jn width. Two open pass ages,^^one^on the right 
and one on the left, led into the orchestra. The passages were 
closed on the outside by large gates, and these gates formed 
the only architectural connexion between the auditorium and 
the stage-buildings *. The p assages an swered a double, pur- 
pose. In the first place they formed the principal entrances to 
the the atre for the general public. In many theatres they 
were the only entrances. I p Athens there we re two others at 
th g^ upper end of the auditorium ; but the main, approaches in 
aUtheatres were those between the auditorium and the stage- 
taldiftgs. The spectators came in by the orchestra, and then 
ascended the vertical passages to their proper seats. In the 
?g^nd place it was by these passages that the chorus entered 
Jhe orchestra at the commence ment of each play. In the 
theatre at Epidaurus the gates which led into the orchestra 



' Snidas v. trierjvrf . . . tha fitrd, lijv 
hx^pay 0w/ibs tov Aiov^aoVy ts KaX€t- 
"* 9»iU}jf vafA 76 Ov€iv. Etym. Mag. 
V. 9viU\fj, ij TOV Ot&rpov ji^Xpl vw &nb 
^ rpawifys djv6imar(Uf ftapSi t6 €v 
*^J rd 6h&rj fifpl^taBcu, rovriari rd 
^^H'miUpua, 

'Pratinas ap. Athen. p. 617 B ris 6 
^f^os 58c ; Ti Tdd€ rcL xoptvimra ; | 
^ tfipis ifio\€V iwl Aiowai&da iroAvira- 
^Vjfa BvfU^jav ; cp. Hesych. v. BviiiKri ; 
Sdbol. Lucian. Salt. § 76. 

' Fhrynich. p. 163 (Lob.) evfiiKrjv* 

TWTQ ol filw dpx<uoi dvrl tov .Bvaiav 

hiBixw, ol tk yw ivl rov r6vov h 7^ 

ttdrpY, kv ^ oifXtiral ical HiSap^dol nal 



aWoi Tivh dyom/i^ovTai' av fiivroi hSa 
fitv, KOJ/itpdol. Koi Tpay<i>Zol dyojvi^ovTai 
Xoyfiov €p(iff €pOa Sk ol avXrjTai koI oi 
Xopol 6pxn(f'rpaVf fiij Xiye dk $vfji4\i]v. 

* OviUhri denotes the altar before a 
temple in Aesch. Suppl. 666 kqX ytpa- 

pOiffl Vp€a^V70d6K0l y€p6vT<UV $Vfjl€\ai 

<j>\€y6vTanf. It is used of the sacred 
enclosure before the temple in Eur. Ion 
46 vvkp Sk $vfjii\as Siopiaai irpoBvfios ^v. 
Cp. ibid. 114, 159, 229. 

* Remains of such gateways are 
found in the theatres of Epidaurus and 
Pergamon. See Baumeister's Denk- 
maler, vol. iii. p. 1741. 
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probably closed on the outside with gates as at Epidaurus. 
These passages or side-entrances into the orchestra were 
technically called 'parodoi' or 'eisodoi\' In Roman theatres 
they were of course done away with, as the Roman stage was 
brought much more forward than the Greek, and the two ends 
coalesced with the wings of the auditorium. In place of the 
old open passages the Romans built vaulted entrances under- 
neath the auditorium, and parallel with the stage. Later 
Greek writers, misled by the analogy of the Roman theatres, 
sometimes apply the terms 'vault' and 'archway' to the open 
side-entrances of the Greek theatre. But such language is 
inaccurate ". 

Before concluding this description one or two points may 
be mentioned concerning Greek orchestras in general. It 
ai^ars from existing remains that the level of the orchestra 
was mos tly, fl'^ ^^ AfK^nc ir^ri|riliiio.4»^>ir^w fh^ if^^r^i of thc^front 

j-Qw of se ats. The ijitermediate space >yas usually occupied by 
a single ^^^ f^<^^p The gutter running round the edge of the 
orchestra, to drain away the rain-water which flowed down 
from the tiers of seats, was a regular feature of Greek theatres, 
and can be traced in most of the existing ruins *. It is recorded 
that the surface of the orchestra was marked out with lines, 
to assist the chorus in their evolutions*. Similar lines are used 
upon the modern stage when complicated ballets are produced. 
Aristotle mentions cases of orchestras being strewed with chaif, 
and remarks that when this was done the choruses were not 
heard so well. But it is uncertain to what theatres or to what 
occasions he is referring'/, 

^ n<iipo8oc in Schol. Aristoph. Equit. are called xlfdKis in Poll. iv. 123 ; &^is 

149; Poll. iv. 126; cfcro^ in Aris- in Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf, Prolegom. de 

toph. Nub. 326, Av. 296. The word Comoed. p. 36). 

w&poios was also used to denote the ^ MUller*s Biihnenalt. pp. 35, 37. 

entrances on to the stage, e. g. in Plut. * Hesych. v. ypa/ifxcd. 

Demetr.p. 905 B; Poll. iv. 128; Athen. ^ Aristot. Prob. xi. 25 5icl rl, Srav 

p. 633 D. dxVpcjBwaiP al bpxri<rTpai, ffrrov ol XO/>o2 

* Vitruv. V. 6. The side entrances ytyd/vcuriv; 
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§ 7. The Stage-buildings, 

I The thir d and last division nf thf; th*=>gfr^ /^/^nQictc nf \ft(^ 
I stage-buildings. Un fortunately thi ^ ^ ? cnhj^rf u pon wh ich 
i the information-supplied by the existi ng ruins is very defective. 
In all the remaining theatres ofpurely Greek origin merely the 
foundations of the stage-buildings have been preserved, and 
it is impossible, from such evidence, to do much more 
than determine the original shape of the ground-plan. Our 
knowledge of the upper part of the structure has to be derived 
mainly from casual notices in the old grammarians. It will be 
convenient, before proceeding to the consideration of the stage- 
buildings in general, to give a brief account of the present 
pState of the ruins in the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens. The 
stage-buildings at Athens were very fr equently altere^_an d re- 
constructed in the course of their history, and the tas k of dis- 
tinguisfiTfig between the confused rem ains of the different 
periodWhas been by no means an easy one. The recent inv 
tigations of . Dr, DOrpfeld in 1886 have.ibr the fiist-time-placed 
\^he matter in a fairly clear light. The results of his discoveries 
x^ are indicated in the plan of the theatre already given ^. It is now 
possible to trace out with some degree of accuracy the foundations 
I of the oldest stone building. These foundations are denoted in 
the plan by the letter A, and by the darker shading. It will be_ 
observed, on consulting the plan, t hat the first perm anent '^ 
stage-b uildings at Athens consisted of a rectan gular structu re, 
very narrow in comparison with its length . In the front 
towards each end, were two projecting, side-wi ngs. Betweeik . 
the side-wings, and some distance to the rear, s tood the wa lX 
at the back of the stage. According to DCrpfeld no traces ar^ 
to be found in this early building of a permanent stage rest- 
ing on a stone foundation. The line marked B denotes st 

.. ^ The description of this portion of incorporated. Previous descriptions of 

the theatre of Dionysus is mainly de- the stage-buildings have been more ot 

rived from Baumeister's Denkmaler, less superseded by D6rpfeld*s dis- 

art. Theatergebaude, in which the coveries. 
results of Dorpfeld's excavations are 
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stage belonging to a much later period. Of course it is 
obviously impossible, in the case of buildings Which have under- 
gone so many alterations in later centuries as the old stage- 
buildings of the Athenian theatre, to speak with absolute 
certainty about the original design. But if DCrpfeld's con- 
clusions are correct, it would follow that when permanent 
stage-buildings were first erected at Athens, there was no 
stone proscenium. All that was permanent was the rectangular 
building with the projecting side-wings. The stage must have 
been at that time a temporary wooden erection, put up between 
the wings for the annual performances. This old wooden 
stage would no doubt coincide more or less closely in position 
with the later stage marked B in the plan. 

The date of the ere ctio n of the first permanent stage-bu ilding" 
is a matter of some uncertain ty. DCrpfeld ascribes it to the 
time of Lycurgu s. on the ground that it is similar to tl\e..audi- 
torium in material and c onstruction ^ If this supposition were 
correct, we should have to assume that the Athenians had no 
permanent stage- buildings until the latter part of the fourth 
century, and that they were contented with mere temporary 
erections of wood during the whole of the great period of the 
Attic drama. This is in itself a most improbable hypothesis. 
It is obvious that in the time of the great Attic dramatists stage- 
buildings of some strength and solidity were required. That 
such was the case is proved by the constant use of the m€chan6, 
an appliance by which gods and heroes were exhibited float- 
"^ through the air, and were lowered down from heaven 
on to the stage, and vice versa. Contrivances of this kind 
^ould have been impossible unless the wings and back part of 
the stage had been firm and substantial in construction. It 
seems therefore most unlikely that during this period the 
Athenians should have been contented with a wooden building, 
which would be in constant need of repair, and would never be 

* In a letter of Nov. 7, 1888, Dr. es ist gleichzeitig mit dem Zuschauer- 

^T>fcld slates that the oldest stage- raum, wie Material und Construction 

^"^ding, marked-^ in the plan, * stammt beweisen.* 
acher aus dem 4, Jahrhundert, denn 
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as safe and convenient as one of stone. It has already been 
shown that there is every reason to believe that the auditorium 
belongs to the fifth century. As the earliest stage-building is 
similar in style and construction it should in all likelihood be 
ascribed to this date also. It i s very probable that the wh ole 
stage-building was renovated or reconstructed by Lycurgus in 
the course of his completion of the Jheatre. But nothing short 
of overwhelming evidence' would induce one to believe that 

, before his time there was no permanent stage-building at 

V Athens. 

As to the subsequent history of this part of the building, it ap- 
pears that the first great alteration was the erection of a permanen t 
stage, adorned with columns in front . At the same time theside- 
wings were brought ftirther back, and also adorned with colu mns 
m~tTie same manner "as the stage. The line of the stage and 
side-wings in the new arrangement is denoted by the letter B. 
The exact date of these innovation s is uncertai n. Further 
alterations, of which the precise nature is unknown, were 
carried out in the time of the early Caesars, as is proved by the 
existence of certain fragments of columns and arches obviously 
belonging to that period. Lastly, in the course of ^f^ third. 
century a. d., the theatre was completely Romanised by a 
certain T^haedrus^ The old stage was done away wit h, and a 
new stage was erected about eight yards further to the^^nt 
This stage was only 4 feet 7 inche s"^ high^ after the Roma n 
fashion. The front part of it, facing the orchestra, was adorned 
with groups of figures carved in bold relief. In the centre a 
flight of five stone steps led down from the stage into the 
orchestra. The two ends of the stage, as already mentioned, 
joined on to the two ends of the balustrade, so as to block up 
the side entrances into the orchestra. About half of the stage 
of Phaedrus has been preserved, and is denoted by the letter g 
in the plan. 

Such is the history of the stage-buildings in the Athenian 
theatre, from the wooden erection in which Aeschylus brought 
out his earliest tragedies to the Romanised proscenium built by 
Phaedrus nearly eight hundred years afterwards. Our infor- 
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mation concerning the construction of this portion of a Greek 
theatre is derived partly from existing remains, partly from the 
notices in the grammarians and commentators. The general 
name for the sta ge-buildings, in Greek lyas |sk£n£..' a.WQr.d. which \ 
properly means a booth', _As to their shape, they formed a long \ 
and na^rrow rectangular building facing the auditorium^ For J \ 
instance the oldest stage-buildings at Athens were about 55 | ^ 
yards i n length, and only 1 1 yards in depth. In this re- ' / 
spect the difference between an iiiicii nt and a modern theatre 
is very striking. in_a_mpdfrn theatre the depth. ill-tJie-Stage- 
buildinE^s is usually g reater than thur.W'.dth, The distance 
from the front of the stage to the back of the stage-buildings is 
as great as the distance from the front of the stage to the 
furthest seats of the auditorium. The reason of the difference 
is easy to discover. In a modern theatre all the performers are 
upon the stage, which must therefore be of considerable depth. \ 
But in a Gree k theatre, as the majority of^ he per formers sto od 'A 
.ia the orchestr a, and the only occupants of the stage were the ■^■" 
thre e acto rs, with occasional supernumeraries, a narrow stage was (^VE'^- 
sufficient. Then again, in a modern theatre the frequent changes 
of scene, and the elaborate spectacular effects, require compli- 
cated mechanical appliances, for which room has to be found at 
the back of the buildings, But as changes of scene were almost 
unknown in the Greek drama, the scenic appliances were of the 
simplest character, and took up very little room. Further than 
this, a deep stage would have been inconsistent with the general 
arrangement of a Greek theatre. The auditorium of a Greek 

' The word hk^vt), from having ix Tpariunfi amji^i. (4) The stage ; 

oiipoally denoted the booth to which e, g, Xen. Inst. Cyr. vi. I. 54 lav Si ffilp- 

Ihe ictor used to letire between his yov, ijoirffi Tforftsfp aiufr^'i -raii fii^ow 

ptrfonnances, came to have the follow- irdxot IxiivTat k.t.X. TftTien the Schol. 

inebrious meanings, m applied to the oq Soph. Ajax 330, 719 speaks of the 

tntatre; — (i) The stage-buildings a* a chorus 'leaving the o-in)!^,' he is pro- 

'rtiole:e.g.Hesych.v.*.o7»«»i- dT^toitij- Lably confusing the ancient orchestra 

'Vrlnmiip' oLoivwoiipiTaiKiyovmt. (3) with the stage of Roman times. (5) 

Tht wall at the back of the stage ; e. g. ' The theatre ' in a general sense, as we ' 

SoidiB T, wpooit^noi'- tA rpA T^t o-jupqi speak of ' the stage " in English ; e. g. 

nparhaeiu. (3) The decoration or Dem. de Cor. i 180 lait' Ijpa rir 

^^ ["htedsccnerjm front of thebflck-wall; nxoi^a, dXt^L tovti^ nrA t&v iati T^t ^^^ 

B^^»& Pint. Demetr. p. 900 D it^iyi it» ir«i,i'5v, ' a stage hero.' ^^^^| 
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theatre consisted of a semicircle with the two ends produced. 
The result was that every one had an excellent view of the 
orchestra, and the performers there; but a large proportion 
of the audience had only a side view upon the stage. If 
therefore the stage had been of any great depth, as in modern 
times, the back part would have been invis ible to the specta tofS'-^ 
sittmg in the wings of the auditorium. For these various 



I reasons' the sYage- buildings ot a (Jrree k theatre were very long 

L ancTvery narrow. In Roman tGeatres the arrangement was less 
unlike that in modern times. When the Romans abolished 
the choral performances in the orchestra, and transferred the 
whole spectacle to the stage, they were necessarily compelled to 
add to the depth of the stage, and in consequence to the depth 
of the stage-buildings. 

'"'" The back of the stage-buildings was probably adorned with 
architectural embellishments, so as to form a beautiful and 
striking ra9ade. Such decorations were common in Roman 
theatres, as is proved by the existing remains of the theatre at 

I Orange ; and the Greeks would naturally beautify their buildings 
in the same way. At the back would also be the principal en- 
trances into the stage-buildings for the actors and other per- 
formers. Thus there are three large doors at the back of the 
stage-buildings at Orange*. There must also have been doors 
leading from the stage-buildings into the side-entrances to the 
orchestra, to enable the chorus to enter the orchestrars. These^r 
doors are clearly visible in the ground-plan of the theatre a^:: 
Epidaurus, and are placed immediately beyond the slight prc^^ 
jections which mark the termination of the stage at each sid^. 
In one respect the theatre at Epidaurus is peculiar. It hai^s 
three doors leading from beneath the stage itself on to tti.e 
orchestra. One of them is exactly in the centre; the two 
others are at each end. No traces of similar doors are to "be 
found in the remains of other theatres. 

^ Wieseler's Denkmaler des Buhnenwesens, iii. 3. i 
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§ 8. The SiagCy &*c. 

The different portions of the sta^e-bu ildings h ave nyxt ^ o be 
conside fffi ^" ^^»^'l To begin with the ,sta ge its elf/ The 
usual name for the stage in Greek was the *logeion/ or * speak - 
ing-place/ because the actors stood there and carried on the 
lialofi[u e. \X. was opposed to the orchestra, or dancing-place, in 
vrhich the chorus went through their performances^ Ihe_5tAge 
yiras also calle^ the jprosk^ni on/ from its position in front of 
the * skeng/ or ba ckrwall ; and" the 'okribas,* because its surface 
cronsisted of a wooden platform ^ The height of the logeion i n 
tiXyt Greek theatre wias, ac cording to yitruyius^ from ten to 
t:vyelve feet above the level of the orchestra ', This statement, 
i:l30ugh often called in question, has lately been confirmed by 
the excavations at Epidaurus. It has been found that the stage 
in the theatre at Epidaurus was almost exactly twelve feet high ; 
and the holes or sockets in the wall, which were intended to 
receive the wooden beams of the stage, are still distinctly 
visible. As th e proscenium at Epidaurus is probably of the 
same date as the rest of the theatre, it would appear that the 
height of the Greek stage had already been fixed at about twelve 
feet as early as the fourth century ^ The question as to its height 
during the period from Aeschylus to Aristophanes will be dis- 
cussed later on. The Greek stage, as already pointed out, con- 



* Phryn. p. 163 (Lob.) <ri> fxivroi, 

***j Xoyuoy Ipcis. Phot. v. rplros 

^OT§pov' ... 6 fiiv dpiarfpbs arotxos 6 

'PojTy Otdrpip ^y, 6 dl Se^tds vpbs rqi 

^P09itt{¥i^. Hesych. v. 6Kpl0as' rd 

^•T^w, ^' ol ol rpaytftM ^ycjvi(ovTO. 

^^er names for the stage were (1) 

^*'J^, see above, p. 139. (2) pfjfiay cp. 

"*e inscription on the stage of Phaedrus, 

^0T>. Inscr. Att. iii. 239 fifjfia $€ifTpov. 

v3) ^Px^iTTpa, an improper sense of the 

^<>rd, only fonnd in later writers, e. g. 

Snidas V. atcfjv^. (4) OvfAiXtj, also a 

^te use of the word ; e. g. Bekk . Anecd. 

P* 4' yvy n^y $vfi4\tjy /eaKovfitv t^v tow 



Bfdrpov a-KTiv^v, 

* Vitruvius, v. 7. 

' UpoucTiiccL rrjs iv *AO^pcus dpxouoX. 
ircuplas for 1883. Kawerau, in Bau- 
meister's Denkmaler, vol. iii. p. 1739, 
suggests that perhaps the proscenium 
in the theatre at Epidaurus was built 
later than the rest of the stage-buildings. 
But there do not appear to be any 
grounds for the supposition. On the 
contrary, the relative arrangement of 
orchestra and proscenium seems to show 
that both were constructed at the same 
time. See Kabbadias' article in the 
TIpaicTiie& for 1881. 
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sisted of a long ^gdn arrow platform, bo unded at the back- and 
on each side by the w alls_pf the stage:biiydings. Vitruvius gives 
some interesting rules for ^determining the size of the stage in 
Greek and Roman theatres respectively. According to his state- 
ments the depth of a Roman stage should be ^th of the diameter 
of the orchestra, its length should be twice the diameter. A 
Greek stage ought to be rather shorter and considerably 
narrower. Its depth should be ith of the diameter of the 
orchestra, its length 1 5th of the diameter ^ These rules are 
more or less confirmed by the remains of the later Greek 
theatres, but hardly apply to the earlier ones, the stages 
of which are a great deal shorter, and rather less deep, than 
Vitruvius requires. For instance, the original stage at Athens 
was hardly so long as one diameter of the orchestra, in- 
stead of being nearly equal to two. The depth of the original 
stage cannot be determined, since it was made entirely of 
wood, and the foundations have disappeared. Then again, 
the stage at Epidaurus was about 78 feet long by 8 feet 
deep. According to Vitruvius it should have been about 137 
feet by 11. The stage in the theatre at the Peiraeeus was about 
97 feet long by 10 feet deep. It should have been 146 feet by 
13^ From these figures it appears that in the earliest times 
the length of the Greek stage was not usually greater than the 
diameter of the orchestra. It was only in later times that the 
stage was extended on each side so as to project beyond the 
inside corners of the auditoriumy' The average depth of the 
early Greek stage seems to have been not more than ten feet 
This extreme narrowness, which appears surprising to our 
modern notions, has already been explained as due, partly to 
the fact that the majority of the performers were in the^. 
orchestra, partly to the shape of the Greek auditorium, whidm. 
made a deep stage impossible./. 

Within the last few years a novel theor y has bee n pro— 
pounded in reference to the logeion or stage. .It has beex i 
suggested that during the early period of the At tic dram a tlic 
stage was never intended for the actors to perform on. Ttic 

* Vitrav. V. 6, 7. * MuUer's Biilinenalt. pp. 16, 19, 33. 
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a ctors stood in the orches tra on the same level as the-^horus. 
The background consisted of the wall, ten or twelve feet high, 
on which the stage -was supported. The stage its elf was merely ^ 
used to hold various theatrical contrivances and pieces oi-J. r\ , 
machinery. Such is the theory put forward by HOpken and 
Di^ipibldi— ^Now it is certain that at any rate as early as the 
third century B.C. the actors were accustomed to appear upon 
an elevated platform, and not in the orchestra. This is proved 
by the numerous vase-paintings from Magna Graecia, belonging 
to the third century, in which comic actors are frequently repre- 
sented as standing on a raised platform, with a flight of steps 
leading up from the orchestra^. Also the various notices of 
the grammarians, which describe the logeion as the place for 
the actors, were doubtless derived ultimately from Alexandrine 

* See Hopken's De Theatre Atlico. 
He bases his theory on certain passages 
in the extant dramas. But his arguments 
are of no value, and their worthlessness 
^ been clearly demonstrated by Albert 
MiiUer in Philol. Anzeig. xv. p. 525 if. 
One specimen will suffice. Hopken ar- 
gnes that when Dionysus in the Frogs 
(^- ^97) appeals to the priest of Diony- 
sus to save him, this proves that the 
*ctor and the priest must have been 
***nding on the same level ! Dr. Dorp- 
feld has adopted the same theory, but 
o*^ altogether different grounds. See 
Miillei's Biihnenalt. p. 109 ; Baumeis- 
J?» Denkmaler, v. Theatergebaude. 
^Js reasons are (1) the great height of 
Y^ logeion or stage. The plain answer 
** that in the time W Vitruvius a height 
7 twelve feet was not considered exces- 
*^e. Yet in the time of Vitruvius it is 

* matter of certainty that the actors 
?*^pied the stage, the chorus standing 
?* the orchestra (Vitruv. v. 7). There 
** therefore no reason for asserting that 

* ^age twelve feet high was an impossi- 
bility at an earlier period. (2) The 
^Uowness of the stage, that at Epi- 
^urns being only about eight feet deep. 

*Jjft there is nothing very abnormal in 

«K. Even according to Vitruvius* rules 

the stage at Epidanrus would only have 



been eleven feet deep ; and Vitruvius 
was of course describing a stage in- 
tended for actors to perform on. It is 
obvious that if the stage was twelve feet 
high, it must have been very shallow, 
or else the spectators in the front rows 
would have been unable to see down to 
the end of it. (3) The absence of 
connexion between logeion and orches- 
tra. For example, at Epidaurus there 
are no traces of stone steps leading up 
to the stage. But when a connexion 
was required, it was effected by means of 
temporary wooden steps placed against 
the front of the proscenium. See on 
p. 148. For a discussion of the whole 
question of the connexion between the 
stage and the orchestra see below pp. 
150-158. As far as the oldest stage- 
buildings at Athens are concerned, there 
is nothing to decide the question about 
the logeion one way or the other. 
Porpfeld supposes that a temporary 
wooden background was put up between 
the side- wings. It is just as plausible 
to. suppose that a wooden stage was 
erected there. 

* See Heydemann's article. Die 
Phlyakendarstellungen auf bemalten 
Vasen, in Jahrb. des Kais. Deutsch. 
Archaol. Inst. 1886, p. 260 ff. 
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sources, and may be considered to settle the matter as far as 
the third century is concerned. But it may be contended that 
they prove nothing as to the practice which prevailed at Athens 
during the fourth and fifth centuries. It is necessary therefore 
to consider the question, whether there is any positive proof 
that during the great period of the Attic drama the actors were 
raised above the level of the chorus, and occupied an elevated 
stage, ^^n a matter of this kind no evidence could be more 
convincing than that supplied by the extant dramas themselves. 
Now we are told by one of the scholiasts that in old theatrical 
phraseology, when an actor made his entrance he was said to 
' ascend ; * and when he made his exit he was said to ' descend.' 
The two words are actually used in this sense by Aristophanes. 
It is difficult to see how the usage can be accounted for, except on 
the supposition that the actors had been accustomed to stand 
on an elevated platforrtvj;^ Then again in the Wasps, when 
Philocleon comes out of his house in a drunken condition, and 
sees the sons of Carcinus dancing in the orchestra, he exclaims, 
'I must go down to them,' and forthwith proceeds into the 
orchestra to compete with them in the danced Also in the 
Birds, when Peisthetaerus wishes to point out to the Epops the 
aerial kingdom of the birds, he tells him to 'look down,' then to 
'look up,' then to look 'round about him.* If the Epops had 
been standing on the floor of the orchestra, the request to 
look down would have been meaningless, as it would have 
shown him nothing but the ground at his feet '. It appears, 



^ Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 149 A€ic- 
rkov ovv oTt dvaficuv€iv ikiyero rd kvl rd 
Xoy€tov flffiivai . . . Xiycrai yaip Kara' 
fiaivuv rb dn&W&TT€(T$€u €vr€v$€V dvb 
Tov vaXaiov I^Oovs, Aristoph. Equit. 
148, 149 ^€vpo ^€vp*j Sf <pi\TaT€, I dyd$€uv( 
aojT^p tJ ir(5X€t Kol v^v (payds, Vesp. 
1342 dvafiaive Sfvpo \pv(roiirj\o\6vOioVy 
Eccles. 1151-1153 ri S^ra SiaTpl0€is 
iX^uVi <^^* ®*'* ^7^*5 I raa^ Xa&wv ; kv 
oia> h\ Kaia^aivus^ kyoj \ lirt^aoftm /liXos 
ri iiiXXohtirtviKov . In all these pas- 
sages there is nothing in the particular 
circumstances of the drama to account 



for the usage of the Miords. 

• Aristoph. Vesp. 15 14 Mip tcara- 
fiariov y W abrovs. It might be 
suggested that Karafiariov here means 
simply ' I must contend with them.' 
But the literal meaning is much the more 
probable. 

» Aristoph. Av. 175-178 HE. BA^ 
\//ov /edroj. EH. Kot 5^ 0k4vaj. TIE. 
/3X€ir€ vvv dvo). I En. 0\€woj, IIE. vt- 
piayc rdv rpdxriXw. EII. 1^ Ala, | diro- 
kavffo/idi Tt 5', c{ diaarpatpriffofiai. | TIE. 
tlSis ri ; EII. rds v€<f>i\as y€ leai ruy 
ovpavdv. 
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therefore, that the testimony of Aristophanes points decisively 

to the existence of a stage for the actors in the fifth century. 

Besides this we are told that even before the time of Thespis 

the choreutes who carried on the dialogue with the rest of the 

chorus used to mount upon a sort of platform for the purpose. 

The practice shows that from the earliest times the necessity of 

raising the speaker above the level of the chorus had been felt'. 

Again, in the Symposium, Agathon, the tragic poet, is said to 

have ' mounted the stage along with his actors,' and confronted 

the audience without flinching. The passage no doubt refers 

to the Proagon, which took place in the Odeum, But as the 

Odeum was built ' like a theatre,' it is only natural to conclude 

that there was a similar stage in the theatre, and that it was 

used by the actors during the dramatic performances'. But 

apart from the various positive proofs which might be alleged, 

there are intrinsic improbabi lities in Dor pfeld's theo ry which 

make it very difficult of acceptance. In the first place, 

it is hardly_credib]e that a platform, which was erecte3~"ori- 

ginally to serve as a background and hold the machinery, 

5liouI3 have been converted into a stage for the actors in later 

Jimes^ and yet that not a single reference to the transformation 

should be found in any ancient writer. Again, if the plan of the 

"teltrrat Epidaurus is consulted, it will be found that the stone 

border of the circular orchestra reaches to within two or three 

feet of the front of the proscenium. If the actors had stood in 

iront of the proscenium, they would have been sometimes inside 

the stone border and sometimes outside of it; and the whole 

arrangement strikes one as awkward and unsym metrical. But 

Ihe most fatal objection is the following. In a. Greek theatre^ 

•he front row of seats was nearly on the same level as the 

orchestra, and the tiers of seats behind ascended in a yeryj 

P^dual incline. If therefore the actors had stood on the floor 



' Poll. iv. 123 U^! B' ^V TpdTT.fo 

^Koia, t^' fly npi 0(ffiriio! its T.s dm- 

I'lat Symp. J94 A imA^tr/uui' /iftT-' 
"^ 'F.)*, 5 ■A-ydenw, tlvtrv Till- SiuajHTTj, 
iilG^ tiJf (ri|ip iytpfiay ital /ifjaXoijrpo- 



HiTi Toil' vvoapiTay mi pki'f,ianos 
lyavria Toaoirip ei&rfiqi it.TA. Schol. 
Ariatuph. Vesp. 1104 (of the •fBtiov) 
Ian Tcisoi Bfaypufii^t k.t.K. 
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. of jhe orchestra, with the chorus in front of them^ the v would 
have been hardly visible to Jjie^majorily of ♦ho aiiHifiHs^C^An 
occasional glimpse of them might have been caught, as the 
chorus in the foreground moved to and fro, but that would have 
been all. It is difficult to believe that the Athenians should 
have been contented with this arrangement for more than two 
hundred years, and should not have resorted to the simple 
device of raising the actors upon an elevated platform. This 
difficulty becomes all the more striking, when we remember that 
the principal tendency of the Greek drama during the fifth 
and fourth centuries was to increase the importance of the 
actors, and to diminish the importance of the chorus. For 
these various reasons it is impossible to accept DOrpfeld's 
theory.' The inherent improbabilities of the suggestion are 
extremely great; and the passages in Aristophanes appear to 
prove decisively that in the fifth century the actors stood on 
a considerably higher level than the chorus.^ 

The wall which supported the sta^e in frg^f: y^as called the 
hyposkenion. In the original stage-buildings at Athens. Jhere_ 
was no permanen t . hyposke niori of stone, but a t emporary 
wooden stage was erected each yea(fc. In later times the hypo- 
skenion was always built of stone. According to Pollux it w as 
decorat ed with pillars and small statue s h Thic; statempp t is con- 
firmed by existing rejn ains. JThe front ^ffibp s . \tk^<\f P haedru s 
at Athens is orna mented with a series of tas-r^l iefe. The 
hyposkenion at T-pidaurus, which is very well preserved, con- 
sists of a simple wall, twelve feet high, with eighteen pilasters 
supporting an entablature. The illustration represents a re- 
storation of one end of this hyposkenion ^ The letter a denotes 
the door leading from the end of the hyposkenion mto the 
orchestra. It has been remarked already that the presence of 



^ Poll. iv. 1 24 rh tk vvoffKTiviov leioat 
K<d &y(iXfMTiot9 K€K6(T^rp'o vp6s r6 Bia- 
rpov T€T pafji^fvoiSf vird t6 \oy€iov Kfl- 
fx€vov. When Athenaeus (631 E) 
speaks of a flute-player * waiting in the 
hyposkenion/ till his turn came to per- 
form, it is uncertain whether the word 



there denotes a room under the stage, 
or is used generally for the whole of tHe 
stage-buildings. 

^ The illustration is taken from Bau- 
meister's Denkmaler, vol. iii. v. Theater- 
gebaude. 




doors leading through the hyposkenion into the orchestra ap- 
peE»rs to have been a peculiarity of the theatre at Epidaurus. 



opens into the 
i corresponding 
; their entrance into 



Ttie door marlied b stands further badt, 
side-entrance. It would be by this door, o 
one at the other end, that the chorus made 
the orchestra. 

T ^sually the actors stood on the st^:e, and the choru s in 

thei,orch£Stra. Bu t sometimes the actors descended into t he 

— orciiestra : and still more frequently the chorus ascend ed thi 

stage. It was therefore necessary to have a mea ns of com 

■ fhpafrc^ Vnr thia 

:ntre of the hvpo- 



muni ca t io n between thost^ t^vn psfrta'nf thi 
purpose steps were erected ayai^st ^ [^^p r 
""^niio n'. No traces of such steps have been preserved i n any 
of the Gr eeh th eatre .';. In Roman theatres they are oc casionaliy 
ttret with. For instance, the stage of Phaednis at Athens, which 
iientirely Roman in style, has a flight of five stone steps in the 
centre leading down into the orchestra. But though there are 
no actual remains o f the se s teps in any of the Greek theatres, 
t hey are expressly mentioned by ancient writers, and frequently 
occur in the vase-paintings of the third century B.C. from Magna 
Graecia, in which comic scenes are represented. A copy of one 
of the scenes is inserted on tlie next page, to show the style and 
formation of the steps^ It is probable that in the Greelc theatres 
they were made of wood, and did not form a permanent part of 
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^k'i, 



'Poll, iv. 137 'Ifft^eirris B( mrct 
Ttpay ivl T^y ffKTjvTjV dva^ai- 

^tyach. p. jg (Wesoh.) xariaxiyaaar 



• OpauA^Oia Toft Tlffl/l^l'Dl! (V TOIS SiA- 

TpBis wfis rd irpoCTK^na lors irwo/cpnais. 
' The illustration as from Wieseler's 
Denkmalei des Biihcenwesens, ix. 14. 
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the hyposkenion, but were merely set up when required. In 
the first place, there are not only no traces of such steps at 
Eptdaurus, but the architectural character of the hyposkenion 
makes it clear that permanent stone steps could never have 
been affixed to it. In the second place, several of the vase- 
paintings from Magna Graecia depict stages with no such 
steps attached. In the third place, there is a wall painting at 
Herculaneum representing one of these flights of steps standing 
by itself with an actor's mask at the top '. For these reasons 




it seems fairly certain that the steps in the Greek theatres were 
not permanently affixed to the stage, but could be placed there 
or removed at pleasure. 

Usually in Greek theatres the stage was terminated at j 



en5~by pfojecdng pokTons orrhe"s"tage^uildi56gi--g alted ffl de- 
wings. A door led from the stage into each, of .these- gJde^rwE?- 
When^his arrangement was adopte d the statue pr actic ^v con- 
sisted of a long narrow strip cut out of_the -stag e^ildJcg Si 
Such was the case in the theatres at Alliens and the Peiraeeus.'^ 
But side-wings were not an invariable feature of Greek theatres. 
In some cases the stage was erected in front of the stage- 
buildings, and was merely terminated by a waJ!_at.£2cli-«iid«: 
' Wieseler Denkmal. ii. 15, i». 5. 
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An examination of the ground-plan of the theatre at Epidaurus 
will illustrate this statement. The small projections at each 
end of the stage there are not side-wings, but form part of the 
stage itself. The stage is terminated at each side by a wall, 
and beyond this wail there is merely a flight of steps leading 
down to the ground outside. These flights of steps were prob- 
ably covered over, so that persons ascending them would not be 
seen by the spectators in the auditorium. Where side-wings 1, 
existed, it is probable that they were denoted by the word 'para- I 
skenia,' being so calle d because they lay on each side of thei ' 
"'sE^ne_or,slage '. 

In the later Greek theatres the wall at the back of the stage 
was built in an elaborate architectural design, and ornamented 
with pillars and statues. Specimens of back walls of this 
character are still to be seen in the theatres at Tauromenion 
and elsewhere, and Vitruvius gives minute directions for their 
construction °. Of course, when dramas were being performed 
the wall at the back of the stage was covered with painted 
scenery, and its architectural beauty was concealed from the 
sf)ectators. ,. But theatres in later times were regularly used for 
meetings of the people, as well as for dramatic performances. 
On such occasions, when the stage was without scenic decor- 
ations, the architectural elegance of the back-wall would add 
gready to the beauty of the stage-buildings, and form a pleasing 
object to the eye. Speaking of the height of the back-wall, 
Vitruvius directs that its top should be exactly on a level with 
the uppennost part of the auditorium, as it was found that if this 
proportion was observed, the acoustic properties of the audi- 
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' The word FopooK^wa is explained in 
Iwo imys by Ihe commentators, (i) as 
B l^ice beaiile the stage, used for 
storing stage-properties. Theophrastns 
is mentioned as the authority for this 
eiplnmlion. (a) As the side-entrances 
leading on to the stage. See Harp., 
Phot,, and Etym. Mag. s. v. itapaa«^«o ; 
S4I1. Anecd. p. 39a ; Ulpian on 
^iMsth. Meid. 5 ij. Demosthetiea 
Meldias of 'nailing up 
,' and so hindering his 



chorus from making its appearance. As 
we do not know in what way the dithy- 
rambic choruses entered the orchestra, 
it is diOicult to decide on the exact 
meaning of the word ^lask^i^ Most 
likely they entered in the same way as 
the dramatic choruses ; and Meidias 
nailed up the doors in the side-wingg 
which led out into the parodoi. See 
Meineke Frag. Com. Gr. vol. iv. p. 733. 
" Vitrov. V. 6 ; Wieselet Denk- 
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torium were much improved \ It is not known for certain 
whether the stage in the early Greek theatres was covered with 
a roof or not. At the Roman theatres of Aspendos and Orange 
the existing remains prove that the theatre was originally 
roofed over ; but there is no sufficient ground for concluding that 
the same was the case in Greek theatres of the early period '. 
Both Vitruvius and Pollux, in describing the scenery used in 
a Greek theatre, speak of three doors at the back of the stage. 
As a matter of fact, in all the later Greek theatres, the wall at 
the back of the stage invariably has five doors '. It is obvious, 
therefore, that all these doors cannot have been used during 
dramatic representations. When the stage was prepared for 
the performance of a play, the two doors on the outside must 
have been covered up by the scenery; or else, as Albert Mailer 
suggests, temporary side-wings must have been erected in front 
of them. This latter supposition is all the more probable, as 
the stages of the later Greek theatres were of enormous length, 
and might have been slightly shortened with advantage. The 
rooms at the back of the stage, as already pointed out, were not 
of any great depth, owing to the simplicity of the scenic appli- 
ances used in the Greek drama. At Athens the distance from 
the back of the stage to the back of the stage-buildings is little 
more than twenty-four feet ; at Epidaurus it is rather less than 
twenty. 

§ 9. Relative position of Actors and Chorus. 

The different portions of the theatre have now been discussed 
in detail. There is still an important question to be considered, 
which is closely connected with the construction of the theatre, 
and that is the question as to the relative position occupied by 
actors and chorus during a dramatic performance. The ancient 
authorities are perfectly clear upon the subject. According to 
them the actors stood upon the stage, the chorus perfonned in 

' Vitruv. V. 6. . * ; " 3 Vitruv. v. 6 ; Poll. iv. 124 ; Mtiller's 

'^ Muller's B^jJ?5^.;3jt. p. 28; Eau- Biihnenalt. pp. lao, lai. 
meister*s Denkmalef, ir. p. 1747. 
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the orchestra underneath. If it was necessary to ascend from 
the orchestra to the stage, there were steps erected for that very 
purpose. While the actors were upon the stage, and the 
dialogue was proceeding, the chonis stood with their backs 
towards the audience, and their faces towards the stage'. This 
last fact places prominently before us the radical difference 
between the Greek chorus, and that of a modern opera. It 
proves conclusively that in the grouping of the actors and 
chorus in a Greek theatre there could be none of that realistic 
imitation of ordinary life which is sometimes to be seen upon 
the modern stage. To produce effects of this kind would be 
absolutely impossible, when the chorus were standing some 
distance below the actors, and with their backs towards the 
audience. It is most necessary therefore, in discussing the 
external features of a Greek dramatic performance, not to judge 
ihem by a modern standard, but to remember that the whole 
arrangement was entirely different. The position of the chorus 
in a Greek theatre was not due to any abstract considerations of 
propriety, but was merely the result of the peculiar circum- 
stances underwhich the Greek drama was developed. Originally 
the performance was almost entirely lyrical, and the stage and 
the actors were a mere appendage. The chorus, being the 
principal performers, and the most prominent object of atten- 
tion, occupied the central position in the orchestra. The actors 
were placed on a stage behind them, so as to be visible to the 
spectators. Eventually the dialogue between the actors com- 
pletely overshadowed the songs of the chorus, and the lyrical ■ 
element in the performance faded into insignificance. But the 
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chorus still continued to occupy that prominent position in the 
theatre which its original importance had assigned to it. 

Nevertheless, great difSculties have been raised in connexion 
with this subject. It has been urged that if the stage was from 
ten to twelve feet high, and the chorus stood in the orchestra 
underneath, any intercourse between the actors and the chorus 
would have been out of the question. Before considering this 
point it will be useful to collect the evidence which is supplied 
by the extant Greek dramas as to the relations between actors 
and chorus in the course of a dramatic performance. In the 
first place in every Greek play conversations are frequent between 
the actors and the chorus, or between the actors and the leader 
of the chorus. Then again actors and chorus often join together 
in the performance of musical passages, each singing alternate 
portions. Besides this there are a few animated scenes, in 
which the chorus, or the leader of the chorus, ascends the stage, 
and comes into actual physical contact with the actors. For 
instance, in the Helen of Euripides, when Theoclymenus is 
rushing back to the palace to kill his sister, the leader of the 
chorus forcibly detains him. In the Oedipus Coloneus, when 
Creon is attempting to carry off Antigone, he is held back by 
the chorus. In the Knights of Aristophanes the cor3rphaeus 
hands the sausage-seller an oil-flask and some garlic, to assist 
him in his contest with Cleon^. In addition to these momentary 
appearances of the chorus upon the stage, there are occasional 
scenes in which the chorus occupies the stage for some length 
of time. In the Prometheus Vinctus the Oceanidae enter by 
the stage, and only descend into the orchestra some time after- 
wards. The opening scene of the Eumenides represents the 
Erinyes as sleeping in the temple of Apollo, from whence they 
are subsequently driven. The Supplices of Euripides opens 
with Aethra standing in front of the temple of Demeter, and the 
chorus of matrons kneeling round her, and encircling her with 
suppliant boughs. It is not till the end of the first scene that 

^ Eur. Hel. 1621-1641 ; Soph. O. C. occur in Arist. Acham. 324-327, Av. 
856, 857 ; Arist. Equit. 490-494. 353-400- 
Other examples of the same sort of thing 
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they descend into the orchestra. In the Peace of Aristophanes 
the chorus of farmers comes on the stage to help in hauling up 
the statue of Peace, and remains there for a considerable time'. 
Still the instances of the chorus appearing upon the stage, either 
momentarily, or for a length of time, are comparatively rare. In 
all the forty-four Greek plays which have come down to us 
hardly fifteen certain examples are to be found. On the other 
hand the cases are not infrequent, in which the chorus might 
naturally be expected to ascend the stage, and take part in the 
action ; but while they are hesitating about doing so, their 
attention is diverted by some unforeseen incident, or by the 
advent of some new personage'. Instances of this kind, in 
ivHich the poet seems to be at especial pains to avoid the neces- 
sity of bringing the chorus on the stage, appear to show that 
th^re were certain obstacles in the way of a free and easy inter- 
comjrse between the actors and the chorus. The general result 
thi^n of these investigations is as follows. The actors and the 
ch-tDfus were able to converse together without difficulty. If 
ne^«:;essary the chorus could ascend the stage, and join in the 
action. But they very seldom do so, even when it might natur- 
al l^r be expected that they would. There must therefore have 
b^^n some difficulty about the appearance of the chorus upon 
thie stage. Their presence there must have been felt to be an 
anomaly. 

This conclusion tallies exactly with the facts already stated, 
tl*a.t the chorus stood in the orchestra underneath the stage, 
i^ith their faces towards the actors, and that the communication 
between orchestra and stage was by means of steps. Under 
si»<2h circumstances it is obvious that it must have been im- 
pi^ssible for the Greek chorus to take a prominent part in the 
P'~<^ceeding3 upon the stage. A further question stitl arises, 
^^lether, granting that the actors stood on the stage, and the 
•^■^orus in the orchestra, it is possible that the stage should have 



' Ae5ch. Prom. Vinct. ij8, a?9; 
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been as high as ten or twelve feet. If the stage was of this 
abnormal height, how, it is asked, could actors and chorus 
even converse together with any appearance of fidelity to nature ? 
In order to meet this difficulty it has been suggested that the 
chorus did not stand upon the level of the orchestra, but upon a 
platform erected immediately in front of the stage. This plat- 
form, it is said, must have been some distance lower than the 
stage, or else the persons of the actors would have been con- 
cealed from view by the chorus standing in front of them. At 
the same time it must have been high enough to bring the 
chorus into moderate proximity to the actors, so as to enable 
them to converse together without any great violation of proba- 
bility. This platform for the chorus has been rather a favourite 
conception with the writers upon the subject of the Greek drama. 
Its existence is defended partly upon general grounds, partly by 
an appeal to certain passages in ancient authors. To take the 
ancient authorities first. G. Hermann supposed that the platform 
was called ' orchestra ' in a narrower sense. He cited a passage 
in Suidas, where the orchestra is described as coming after the 
sk^ne, and as being a wooden platform on which mimes per- 
formed. But in this passage the context clearly proves that the 
word 'orchestra' is used in its later sense as 'the stage.* 
Hermann's view has therefore been very generally discarded*. 

' G. Hermann Opusc. vi. 2, p. 152 fT. The passage is very corrupt, and little 

The passage occurs in Suidas and Etym. reliance can be placed on any inferences 

Mag. V. OKr\vi\y and also in Schol. Greg. derived from it. The description of 

Nazianz. 355 B (see Hermes for 1872, p. aKr\vi\ as the * middle door,' the xo\im. 

490). In all three places it is corrupt ird7«c\Xa, and the statement that the 

and mutilated, but the last version of konistra comes after the th3anele, are 

the three is the most complete, and runs all astonishing. But it is clear that hp- 

as follows : — <tia\vii ianv ^ /jtlarrj Ovpa xkarpa here means the stage. This 

rov OtdrpoVf vapaaicqvia hk rcl <iv0^v /rot appears not only from the context, but 

€v9iv rrjs fitarjs Bvpas xc'^'fci xayK^KKa' also from the fact that it is said to have 

Siv Tci Ivrbs Kcd ttjs /Jiiarjs Ovpas ij tva been the place for the fii/ioi. Wieseler 

(TatpiffTtpov flirojf atcrjvri. fitrai rfjv fficrj' bases upon the above passage his pecu- 

vijv €v6vs Kal ra irapacTK^via ij dpxricrrpa' liar theory that the thymele was the 

a^TTj 5^ ((TTiv 6 rSiros d l/r aavidav Ixtw platform for the chorus, and not an altar 

rd €da<pos, €(/>* o5 6(aTpi(ov(Tiv ol fjufjioi. at all. He relies on the words rtrpd- 

fTra p,€Td. T^v 6px^(TTpav fioj/ji6s ^v rov yojvov olxodufjirj/Mi k€vuv. It is true that 

Aiovvcrov, TfTpdyojpov oiKob6fxrj/M K€y6v, the passage is obscure. But if it proves 

€irt ToO fxicrov, t KaXfirai Ov/x€\ij vapd. one thing more than another, it proves 

rov Ovuv. fcfxA r^v $vfi4\rjv 1) Kovhrpa, that the thymele was the altar of Diony- 

rovriari rb kcltw ida<pos rod Otdrpov, sus, and stood in the orchestra. 
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Wieseler has endeavoured to prove that this platform for the 
chorus was denoted by the word ' thymele.' Now ' thymele ' 
was a word which had a great many meanings in ancient times. 
At present we are only concerned with those which had refer- 
ence to the theatre. As applied to the theatre it meant originally 
the altar of Dionysus in the centre of the orchestra. Subse^ 
quently it was extended to denote the orchestra, or space 
surrounding the altar. In later times, when the Roman fashion 
of transferring all performances to the stage very generally 
prevailed, the two words ' orchestra ' and ' thymeie ' were hoth 
of them used to denote 'the stage.' Hence we have three 
distinct and recognised meanings for the word ' thymele ' as 
applied to the theatre. It denoted, firstly, the altar of Dionysus, 
secondly, the orchestra, thirdly, the stage. If the passages are 
carefully examined, in which it is asserted that 'thymele' denotes 
a platform for the chorus in front of the stage, it will be found 
that in the majority of them the word is much more naturally 
explained as meaning the stage itself, or the orchestra. In one 
or two cases the language used is apparently due to a confusion 
between the different meanings of the term. In no case is there 
a clear and definite description of a platform standing halfway 
up between the orchestra and the stage'. If such a platform had 
really existed, it seems incredible that there should have been 
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' For flu^eAi) = the altar of Dionysus 
in the orchestra seethe passages quoted 
on p. 133. YarBv^iKTs^hiixhaTpa. see 
P- '33- For flu^».i; = ^OTirof see Bekk. 
Anecd. p. agj oitiji^ B' isriv i} tvv Mfo- 
Itanf SiiiiSXij, Schol. Arist. Eqviit, 149 
At 8" iy Bvji^Ak B) t^ aviSaii/i. Ill 
adtlition to the Scholium quoted in the 
piecediog cote, the following passages 
are cited to prove that Snitihr/ some- 
times = the special platform for the 
chorus, between the orchestra and the 
stage, (I) Anth. Pal. vii. 21 vaWi- 
Kis iy SviiiKjiai vof tv aicijy^ai TcSi/Kin \ 
^Adiuii 'AxapyiTT/! sicais s.tA. (.i) 
Corp. Inscr. Gr. 6750 rUfai- tpisy^iatjav 
lyl nmiyaiai \affavaay \ miiTolijt dpfr^i 



Sv/iiXai!. (3) Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 536 
(Dindf.) i XV^' ^'" ''irp'" *>■ t^ ipx^- 
frpf 5 (Ma fl ioTi flu^Ai,. (4) Poll. 
iv, 113 noi ainivil /ttv vwOKpirSiy llhoy, ^ 
Si opx^arpa too xopoi), ly^ nai^ fu/ieX.^, 
ttTt ^^wi Ti oZrm fht Snifiit. (s) 
Isidor. Origg. nviii. 47 Et dicli thymelid, 
quod oltni in orchestra stances canlabant 
super pnlpilum quod thymele vocaba- 
tur. In the first and second passages 
OaiiiK'^ obviously = i/)xi'"'/*'- 1° the 
third passage il^ipx^orp* or Soi/ii! 
^wviaou, according as ^ or ^ is read. 
Jn the fourth passage there is apparently 
a confusion of the two meanings of 
6viiiX>t as ' a stage ' and ' an altar.' In 
the fifth passage the two meanings of 
' orchestra ' and ' stage ' are confused. 
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no mention of it. The language of Vitruvius in particular is 
hardly explicable on the supposition that such a platform was in 
use. He says that in a Roman theatre the stage was much 
deeper than among the Greeks, because it had to contain all the 
performers, chorus as well as actors. It was only five feet high, 
in order that the senators sitting in the orchestra might be able 
to see down to the end of it. In a Greek theatre on the other 
hand the chorus performed in the orchestra, the actors upon the 
stage. The stage was therefore much narrower, and was from 
ten to twelve feet high\ It is hardly credible that Vitruvius 
would have expressed himself in this way, if the Greek chorus 
had occupied a platform five or six feet below the level of the 
stage. As far then as ancient authorities are concerned, the 
theory as to the existence of a platform for the chorus finds 
absolutely no support. 

On general grounds there are several fatal objections to the 
theory. In the first place, if it were correct, we should have to 
believe that the Greeks first of all constructed an orchestra for 
the chorus to perform in ; then built a stage twelve feet high ; 
then, finding they had made their stage a great deal too lofty, 
got out af the difficulty by erecting a platform each year, to bring 
the chorus within reach of the actors. To suppose that the 
Greeks acted in this way would be to suppose that they were 
altogether deficient in common sense. In the second place it 
must not be forgotten that the performances at the City Dionysia 
consisted of dithyrambs as well as dramas. The dith3n:*ambic 
choruses contained fifty members, and stood in a circular posi- 
tion. They must therefore have required a very considerable 
space for their performances. The oblong platform in front of 
the stage would not have been large enough to accommodate 
them, but would have been large enough to encroach very 
extensively upon the orchestra, and to drive the dith3n'ambic 
choruses into one end of it. That such was the case is most 
improbable. In the third place, in the theatre at Epidaurus 
there are no traces of any appliances for the erection of the 

* Vitruv. V. 6, 7. 
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supposed platform. We should have expected to find holes in 

the floor of the orchestra, and sockets in the h\-poskenion, for 

the reception of the beams by which the platform was supported. 

But neither at Epidaunis nor elsewhere are any such traces to 

be found. Fourthly, on the floor of the orchestra at Epidaurus 

a lai^ circle is marked out with a stone border immediately in 

front of the stage. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 

this circle was intended for the performances of the chorus. 

Fifthly, at the end of the Wasps the chorus make their exit 

dancing, headed by Philocleon and the sons of Carcinus. If 

they had occupied an elevated platform in the orchestra, this 

form of exit would have been impossible. For these reasons, 

combined with the silence of ancient writers, there appears to 

be no doubt that the platform for the chorus in front of the stage 

must be regarded as a fiction of modem times. 

As to the enormous height of the Greek stage, and the 
difference in altitude between the position of the chorus and 
that of the actors, perhaps it will not appear so incongruous, if 
we carefiillv dismiss from our minds all associations derived 
horn the modem stage, and if we remember the vast sizt: of the 
ancient theatres. We should regard the chorus in the fore- 
groimd, with its carefully arranged groups, as the prominent 
feature in the spectacle; while the actors on the long ar.ci 
narrow stage behind formed a picTiiresque background, after 
the fashion of a frieze or bas-relief. Still there is no ccub: 
some difficulty in imagining a cc^nversarion berween pers/:r.s ir, 
the orchestra and persons on a srage twelve feet above them. 
Perhaps during the fifth century the stage was r.ct so rlzr. ai 
at a subsequent period, and this riay be the soIurI:n cf th-z 
difficulty. It was only in ihe pla^.-s of the nfth c^r.riry \r,^\ 
there was anv verv close connexion and L"tercours*e ':>era -erer. 
chorus and actors^ orchestra and stage. In the i.iz\?. ^ztr.riT-j 
the chorus disaj^^eared almost entirely fr.n: c:n:e-::y. and :r. 
tragedy its functions came to be cc nnned t: the d-ty .:' mertlj 
singing interludes. It is true thai there were free -ent re^-rvali 
of the tragedies of Aeschy:u5- Scphccles. and Eurfpide^. But the 
number of such rcTivals was small, ccmz^ared with the n-imbrir 
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of original plays produced at that time. Later on, even in the 
plays of the great tragedians, the choral parts were curtailed or 
omitted \ Speaking roughly therefore it may be said that it 
was only in the drama of the fifth century that the chorus took 
a prominent part in the progress of each piece, and it was only 
at that period that a close connexion between the orchestra 
and the stage was desirable. Now the evidence as to the 
height of the Greek stage depends upon two sources, the state- 
ment of Vitruvius, and the remains of the theatre at Epidaurus. 
This evidence, at the earliest, does not bring us any further back 
than the middle of the fourth century ^ All we know as to the 
stage in the Athenian theatre during the fifth century is that it 
was not a permanent erection at all, but merely a temporary 
structure of wood. There is no need to suppose that its height 
was definitely fixed at that time. It may have varied at different 
periods, and the average height may have been six or seven 
feet instead of ten or twelve. The subsequent raising of the 
stage may have been connected with the curtailment of the 
chorus. Of course all this is mere conjecture. At any rate the 
suggestion that there was a special platform for the chorus has 
been shown to be utterly improbable and unsupported. The 
other theory, that during the fifth century actors and chorus 
were both in the orchestra and on the same level, appears to be 
conclusively disproved by certain passages in Aristophanes, as 
well as by other considerations. All that can be regarded as 
fairly well established is that from the earliest period the chorus 
performed in the orchestra, and the actors upon an elevated 
stage. From the middle of the fourth century onwards this 
stage was from ten to twelve feet high. As to its height during 
the fifth century, this is a point upon which it is impossible to 
speak with certainty. 

§ 10. Various details. 

To return to the subject of the construction of the theatre in 
general. It is obvious that, considering the enormous size of 

^ Dio Chrysost. or. xix. p. 288, Dindf. * See above, p. 14a. 
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the building, and the immense number of spectators which it 
was intended to accommodate, the greatest attention must have 
been bestowed upon its acoustic properties. Vitruvius is most 
emphatic upon the necessity of keeping this object in view, 
when choosing a site 4br a theatre. Th e situa tion against the 
si de of a hillj and the gentle and symmetrical upward slope of 
the tiers of seats, are mentioned as qualities by jvhich acoustic 
excellence was ensured. The height of the stage-buildings was 
also of great imDortance, It was found that the best results 
ivere obtained by maki ng th em exactly the same height as the 
vippermost parts of the auditorium \ The wooden stage also 
contributed to make the voices of the actors more audible. 
"^^Hien Alexander the Great wished to have a stage built en- 
ely of -bronze, it was pointed out to him that this material 
ould be fatal from the acoustic point of view^. Vitruvius 
mentions a peculiar practice which was adopted for the purpose 
o£" adding resonance to the voices of the actors. Hollow 
vessels of bronze, of different tones, were suspended in niches 
in. various parts of the auditorium. When a sound was uttered 
of the same tone as that of any of the vessels, its resonance 
^^as increased. He states that this custom, though not adopted 
iri Rome, existed in many Greek and Italian theatres; and 
^hat Mummius, after his capture of Corinth, brought back 
Several of these vessels from the theatre there. In the remains 
of the existing theatres no traces are to be found of the niches 
he describes '. It is probable that the whole plan was merely an 
experiment adopted in a few special cases. As far as Athens 
Was concerned, no such extraneous assistance to the voice was 
necessary. Experiments at the present day have shown that 
fte acoustic properties of the theatre ot Dionysus are excellent : 
^d this must have been still more the case when the stage- 
P^ildiniap w ere standing . Probably therefore, in spite of the 
^^3st numbers of the audience, the persons in the back rows 
ould hear the words spoken in the orchestra and upon the 

Vitruv. V. 6. ' Vitruv. v. 5 ; Baumeister's Denk- 

^lut Non posse snariter &c., maler, vol. iii. p. 1741. 
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stage much more clearly than might at first sight have beefi 
supposed. 

Another point mentioned by Vitruvius in connexion with the 
theatre is the advantage of erecting porticoes in the rear of the 
stage-buildings, to serve as a shelter for Hie people in case of a 
sudden shower of rain, and also for the convenience of the 
choregi. He adds that at Athens there were three buildings 
close to the theatre, which served admirably for this purpose. 
These were the Odeum, the temple of Dionysus, and the 
Portico of Eumenes\ The Odeum here referred to must be 
that built by Pericles, since the only other one existing in the 
time of Vitruvius was close to the spring called Enneakrounos '. 
The exact position of the Odeum of Pericles has not been 
determined with certainty. The temple of Dionysus mentioned 
by Vitruvius is apparently the older of the two temples, marked 
D in the plan, and lying to the south-west of the original stage- 
buildings. The Portico of Eumenes is supposed to have been 
built by Eumenes II in the beginning of the second century 
B. c, and it is thought that traces of it are to be found 
stretching westwards from the theatre ^ Immediately to the 
south of the stage-buildings are the foundations of a hall of late 
date, marked C in the plan. Possibly this may have been 
some erection in connexion with the theatre, built for the 
purposes described by Vitruvius. In the theatre itself there 
was no protection for the people either from the sun or from 
the rain. The huge canvass awnings, suspended upon masts, 
which the Latin writers refer to, were an invention of the 
Italians, and were only adopted in Greek theatres at a very 
late period*. 

The interior of the theatre at Athens was decorated with the 
statues of various public persons, some disti nguished, other s 
not. In the time of Lycurgus bronze statues -wexfijerfifitedjn 
honour of Aeschylus^ Sophocles, and„ Euripides *. Pausanias 

^ Vitruv. V. 9. School at Athens, vol. i. p. 127. 

2 Plut. Pericles, p. 160 A ; Pausan. i. * Val. Max. ii. 4. 6 ; Corp. Inacx. 

14. I. Gr. 4283. 

^ Wheeler, in Papers of the American * Plut. X orat. p. 841 F. 
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mentions that in his time there were several statues of dramatic 
poets in the theatre, but, with the exception of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Menander, they were all very obscure in- 
dividuals \ Astydamas, the tragic poet, was voted a statue in 
the theatre on account of the excellence of his tragedy called 
Parthenopaeus. He wrote an epigram to be inscribed upon 
the base, regretting that he had not been born in the time of 
the great tragic writers, so as to be able to compete with worthy 
antagonists. The Athenians were so disgusted with his con- 
ceit, that they refused to allow the epigram to be inscribed, and 
the expression ' to praise one's self like Astydamas ' passed into 
a proverb*. In addition to the statues of the dramatic poets 
there were also statues of Themistocles and Miltiades, each 
with a captured Persian standing beside him ^ In later times it 
is stated that a statue of Eurycleides the conjuror was erected 
in the theatre*. It is probable that during the reign of Hadrian 
thirteen statues of him were placed in the thirteen different 
blocks of the auditorium. The inscriptions on the bases of 
four of these statues have been found in the existing remains 
of the theatre *. Besides the statues there were also various 
inscriptions and tablets connected with theatrical affairs. A 
copy of the decree of the Amphictyonic Council, conferring 
certain privileges upon the Athenian actors, was inscribed in 
stone and put up in the theatre *. Numerous records of dra- 
matic and dithyrambic contests were erected either in the theatre, 
(ff the immediate neighbourhood. There were lists of the victors 
in all the competitions at the Lenaea and City Dionysia. There 
were lists of all the tragedies and comedies ever produced in 
the theatre at Athens. There were lists of all the poets and 
actors who had competed there, with the number of their 
victories appended to each name. A complete account of these 
various records has already been given at the end of the first 
duq)ter ^ 

* F^usan. L ai. i. * Athen. p. 19 £. 

* Soidas V. ffavrijii^ kvaivM. » Corp. Inscr. Att. iii. 464, 46-466&. 
' Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535, ed. Din- • Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 551. 

^ "^ See chap. i. pp. 59-62. 
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Before concluding this description of the theatre of Dionysus 
it may be interesting to give some account of the various other 
purposes for which it was used at different times^ in additioii 
to its primary object as a place for dramatic representations. 
From the earliest period the contests between the dith3nrambic 
choruses were held in the theatre. The recitations of the 
rhapsodists and the competitions between the harp-players were 
also transferred to the same place from the Odeum in which 
they had been held previously \ Besides this various ceret 
monies unconnected with art took place in the theatre during 
the festivals of Dionysus. The large audiences attracted by the 
dramatic performances at the City Dionysia made it a suitable 
occasion for displays of various kinds. It was in the theatre 
at the City Dionysia that the orphan sons of soldiers, after 
being educated by the state, were publicly paraded, before 
being dismissed from state control. On the same occasioq 
the tribute collected from the allies was exhibited in the 
orchestra, as a proof of the power and magnificence of the 
Athenian empire. When crowns were bestowed upon deserv* 
ing citizens, it was a special mark of honour for the fiict to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the City Dionysia*. The annual 
cock-fight in commemoration of the Persian invasion was 
held in the theatre'. But the most important of the non» 
dramatic purposes for which the theatre came to be used was 
that of meeting-place for the assemblies of the people. In the 
fifth and fourth centuries the regular place of assembly was the 
Pnyx. But already at a very early period special assemblies 
used to be held in the theatre after each festival of Dionysus^ to 
discuss matters connected with the festival These semi* 
religious meetings probably paved the way to the later practice 
of holding ordinary meetings there. As early as the year 
411, on the occasion of the overthrow of the Four Hundred, 

^ Hesych. v. ^Scrov. depicted in the act of setting cocks to 

2 See chap. ii. p. 89. fight. The significance of the reliefe is 

^ Aelian. Var. Hist. ii. 28. On the explained by the fact that the annual 

outside of the arms, in the throne of the cock-fight was held in the theatre. See 

priest of Dionysus, there are two has- Julius in Zeitschrift fur bildende Knnst, 

reliefs, in which kneeling Cupids are vol. xiii. p. 198, 
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Thucyd ides mentions that an assembly of the people was held 
in the theatre. It was in the theatre that the meeting was 
convened which condemned Phocion and his friends to death 
in 317 B.C. In 295 B.C. Demetrius, after capturing the city, 
summoned a gathering of the people in the theatre'. These 
meetings were all of a special character, and were not regular 
assemblies of the people ; but they served as precedents for the 
use of the theatre for political, as opposed to religious and 
artistic, purposes. Similarly we are told on the authority of 
Aristotle that the Ephebi received their shields and spears from 
the state at assemblies of the people in the theatre ^ After the 
middle of the third century the theatre became the regular 
meeting-place. The Pnyx henceforward was only used for 
assemblies for the election of magistrates ", In this later period 
the theatre was also used for various exhibitions which seemed 
unworthy of its character as a temple of Dionysus. Sword- 
swaltowers, conjurors, and exhibitors of puppet-shows are 
mentioned among the entertainers who occupied the stage which 
had formerly been dignified by Euripides '. But the greatest 
degradation which the theatre at Athens ever suffered was when, 
under the influence of Roman custom, it was given up to 
i^adiatorial combats. This was a pollution which called forth 
indignant protests from writers such as Philostratus and Dio 
Chry SOS torn ". 



Dcmoslh. Meid, \ 9 ; Thocyd. viii. 
93.94 ; Plut. Phoc. p. J57 D, Demetr. p. 
f\K; Miiller (Biihnenalt. p. 74) ismis- 
ttlEC in stating, on the authority of 
IM. xTi. 84, that on the oeWB of the 
aplsre of Elatea in 339, the Athenians 
Wly assembled in the theatre. The 
discriptioii in Diodorus is merely a 
(nnphiase of the celebrated descriptioa 
in Demosth. de Cor. S i6g. Demos- 
tboies says that at dajibteak. before the 
Senate had transacted the preliminary 
Iwnness, tlie people had already takea 



their seats in the Pnyx {Ssta Koe^ro). 
When Diodorus says that they met in 
the theatTC, he is merely using the lan- 
guage of his own time, the theatre tjeing 
then the regnlar meeting-place. 

' Harpocrat. v. a-tjjluQJio!, 

= Poll. viii. 132. 

' Pint. Lycutg. p. 51 E; Athen. p. 
igE; Alciphron iii, 20, 

» Dio Chryaost. or. ixxi. p. 386, 
Dindf. ; Philostrat. vit. ApoU. iv. la 
(vol. i. p. 142, ed, Kayser). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SCENERY. 

§ I. General character of the Scenery. 

The scenery in use upon the Attic stage was simple in 
character and limited in amount, compared with that employed 
in a modem theatre. Elaborate set pieces and gorgeous spec- 
tacular effects were entirely unknown. The principal expense 
in the production of a play was the training of the chorus, the 
payment of the actors, and the supply of suitable dresses. The 
scenery was never made the prominent feature of the exhibition. 
All that was desired was an appropriate background to show off 
to advantage the figures of the performers. The simplicity in 
the character of the ancient scenery was a necessary result of 
the peculiar construction of the stage. The Attic stage was 
a long and narrow strip, little more than ten feet in depth, and 
bounded in the rear by an immovable wall, which could neither 
be drawn asunder, nor pushed backwards or forwards. Under 
these circumstances any representation of the interior of a 
building was quite out of the question. All those elaborate 
spectacular illusions, which are rendered practicable by the 
great depth of the modern stage, were impossible in an ancient 
theatre. Nothing more was required than to cover over the 
permanent wall at the back with a suitable view. Then again, 
in addition to the simplicity of the mechanical arrangements, 
the number of scenes in use upon the Attic stage was very 
limited in amount. Not only was a change of scene in the 
course of the same play practically unknown, but there was 
oflen very little difference between one play and another as 
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regards the character of the scenery required. Each of the 
three great branches of the drama had a background of a con- 
ventional type specially appropriated to itself, and this tj^ical 
background was the one usually adopted. When therefore a 
series of tragedies was being exhibited, or a series of comedies, 
it must often have happened that the same scenery would do 
duty for two or three plays in succession. Thus the question 
of the scenery was one of the smallest of the difficulties which 
the Attic stage- manager had to contend with. Very little 
variety was necessary, and the mechanical arrangements were 
simple in the extreme. 

' At the same time it would be a mistake to suppose that there 
was anything poor or mean in the scenery of the Athenian 
theatre. The greatest period of the Attic drama corresponded 
with the greatest period of Attic art. Poets like Aeschylus and 
Sophocles personally superintended the mounting of their plays. 
It is safe therefore to conclude that the scenery was thoroughly 
in harmony with the rest of the performance, and was as elabo- 
rate as the nature of the Greek drama required. It would have 
been alien to the simplicity of the Attic taste to have allowed 
the poetry and the acting to be overshadowed by gorgeous spec- 
tacles and magnificent decorations. The prominent feature in 
an Athenian dramatic performance was the chorus in the fore- 
ground, with its graceful arrangement and picturesque dresses. 
Above the chorus, on the narrow stage, stood the actors and 
mute figures, arranged in line, and dressed in brilliant colours. 
The long scene in the rear formed a pleasing background, and 
showed off the persons of the actors to advantage. It presented 
a broad expanse to the eye ; but not much attempt was made to 
convey the ideas of depth and of distance^ In its general effect 
the scene upon the stage resembled a long frieze or bas-relief 
painted in brilliant colours, rather than a picture with a distant 
perspective. 

' It was only by a process of very gradual development 
that the scenic arrangements and general mounting of a 
play were brought to that pitch of excellence which they dis- 
played during the latter part of the fifth century and afterwards. 
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The art of stage decoration among the Greeks grew out of very 
small beginnings. During the earliest period of the drama the ,\ 
background to the actor's platform consisted merely of some 
booth or covered erection for the performer to change his dress 
in. Out of this booth and platform were developed the stage 
and stage -buildings of a later period. At first the whole struc- 
ture was of wood, and the background to the stage consisted of 
a bare hoarding, with doors for the actors to enter by. There 
was no painted scenery, and no attempt was made to give an 
actual representation of the scene in which the action was 
supposed to be taking place. Everything was left to the 
imagination of the spectators. In this respect the early Attic 
stage resembled ewt-own Elizabethan drama, in which scenery 
was practically unknown, and the back of the stage consisted 
merely of a bare wall./ When Aeschylus made his first 
appearance as a tragic writer things were still in this primi- 
tive condition. The progress of the art of stage decoration 
can be distinctly traced in the extant plays of Aeschylus. In 
the Supplices, the earliest of his tragedies, there is no mention 
of any scenery in the background, no clear definition of the 
exact spot where the action is taking place. The only thing 
that is distinctly referred to is the altar of the gods at which the 
suppliants take shelter. In this respect, in the total absence of 
local colouring, the Supplices differs from all the other Greek 
plays which have been preserved. It may therefore be con- 
cluded with certainty that at the time when the Supplices was 
produced the scenic art was still in its infancy. The back of 
the stage was merely a bare wall, and the only attempt at 
decoration Consisted in placing upon the stage such properties 
as were required by the particular play. In the Supplices there 
was an altar, and that was all '. In the Prometheus Vinctus the= 
scene of the action is clearly defined as a rocky region of *!"— ^ 
Caucasus. But in all probability the rock to which Prometheu; 
is chained was merely built up upon the stage, and no attemf»i 
was made to give an elaborate representation of the viewy, Tim- 
scene of the Persae is before the palace of King Xerxes, and tbie 
' Aesch. Snppl. iSy. 
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palace is distinctly referred to in the course of the play '. But in 
the Seven against Thebes, which was produced five years after 
the Persae, there is again very little local colouring. All is 
vague and indistinct. The scene of the play is not far from 
the Acropolis at Thebes, but there is no mention of any 
palace or other building from which the actors make their 
entrance'. 'In the Oresteia, the last dramatic production of 
Aeschylus, a great advance is noticeable in the art of scenic 
decoration.' In all the three plays of which the trilogy is 
composed the scene of the action is very clearly defined, 
and very frequently referred to. The first two tragedies take 
place in front of the palace of Agamemnon at Argos; the 
scene of the third is partly before the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, partly before that of Athene at Athens'. By this 
time painted scenery had been invented, and was doubtless 
used in the Oresteia. ""The contrast between the earliest and 
the latest of the tragedies of Aeschylus, as regards local colour- 
ing and allusions to the scene of action, is very marked and 
conspicuous, and clearly denotes the advance which had been 
made in the manner of mounting a play. It is also noticeable 
that in ali the three tragedies of the Oresteia the machine called 
the ekkyklema is employed'. It is obvious, therefore, that by 
this time the stage-buildings had reached a certain degree of 
elaboration, else such an appliance could hardly have been 
used. Whether they were still of wood, or had already been 
built of stone, in any case they probably resembled in their 
general character and arrangement the stage- buildings of a later 
period. 

By the middle of the fifth century the use of painted scenery 
had fully established itself. After this period no great change 
was made in the general system of mounting a play. There 
was still, no doubt, much room for improvement in the manner in 
which the work was carried out. The art of scene-painting was 
brought to greater perfection by succeeding generations, and 

■ Aeflch. Pers. 159, ifio. 35, 241- 

Aescb. Theb. 240. • Aesch. Agam. 1371 ff, Choeph, 

Agam. 3, Choeph. 12, Eum. ^1}, ff., Eum. 40 ff. 
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various mechanical appliances and devices were introduced. 
But by the middle of the fifth century the general method of 
stage decoration had been finally settled, and was only modified 
in details at a subsequent period. Taking this date as our 
starting-point, it will be interesting to consider the question as 
to the number and character of the scenes most in use upon the 
Attic stage. Our principal authority will be the Greek plays 
still in existence. 

Vitruvius divides scenery into three classes — tragic, comic, 
and satyric. According to his description the salient features 
in a tragic scene were columns, pediments, statues, and other 
signs of regal magnificence. In comedy the scene represented 
a private house, with projecting balconies, and windows looking 
out upon the stage. The scenery in the sat3n-ic drama con- 
sisted of a rustic region, with trees, caverns, mountains, and 
other objects of the same kind^ The above list is not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive one. It merely describes in general 
outline the type of scene which was most characteristic of each 
of the three great branches of the drama. At the same time it 
is more exhaustive than might at first sight be supposed. If the 
extant Greek dramas are examined, it will be found that in 
the great majority of cases the scenery conforms to the general 
type described by Vitruvius. To take the tragic poets first. 
Twenty-five tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides have been 
preserved. In no less than seventeen out of the twenty-five 
the scene is laid in front of a palace or a temple *. In all these 
cases the general character of the scenery Would be exactly 
such as Vitruvius describes. The prominent feature would 
be a magnificent building, with columns, pediments, and sta- 
tues. Of the remaining eight tragedies, there are four in which 
the scene consists of an encampment, with tents in the back- 
ground ^ The other four all require special scenery. In the 
Philoctetes the scene is laid in front of a cavern in a desert 

* Vitniv. V. 6. Iph. Taur., Andr., Suppl., Heraclid. 

* Viz. Soph. O. R., Antig., Electr., » Viz. Eur. Hec, Troad., Iph. Aul., 
Trach. ; Eur. Ale, Med., Hipp., Here. Rhesus. 

Fur., Phoen., Hel., Qrest., Bacch., Ion, 
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island. In the Ajax it is laid partly before the tent of Ajax, 
partly in a solitary quarter by the sea-shore. The background 
in the Oedipus Coloneus consists of a country region, with the 
sacred enclosure of the Eumenides in the centre. Finally, the 
Electra of Euripides is altogether exceptional in having its 
scene laid before a humble country cottage. On the whole the 
evidence of the extant tragedies tends to confirm the statement 
of Vitruvius, and exemplifies the conventional character of 
Greek tragic scenerj'. In the great majority of instances the 
background would be an imposing pile of buildings, adorned 
with various architectural embellishments. As to the satyric 
drama, the Cyclops of Euripides is the only specimen of this 
class of composition which has been preserved. The scene 
there corresponds exactly to the description of Vitruvius, and 
consists of a country region, with the cave of Polyphemus in 
the centre. There can be little doubt that in all satyric dramas 
the background was of much the same character. As the 
chorus always consisted of satyrs, whose dwelling was in the 
forest, the scene of the play would naturally be laid in some 
deserted country district. In regard to comedy, it is necessary 
to distinguish between the Old Comedy and the New. The 
scene in the New Comedy was almost invariably laid in front 
of an ordinary private house, as is proved by the adaptations 
of Plautus and Terence. In the Old Comedy, to judge from 
the extant plays of Aristophanes, the same was generally the 
case. In six out of the eleven comedies of Aristophanes, the 
background consists merely of a house, or of houses standing 
side by side'. In four others the principal part of the action 
takes place before a house. In the Thesmophoriazusae the 
scene consists of a house and a temple standing side by side. 
In the Lysistrata there is a private house, and near it the 
entrance to the Acropolis. In the Acharnians the opening 
scene takes place in the Pnj'x ; the rest of the action is 
carried on before the houses of Dicaeopolis, Euripides, and 
Lamachus, The scene in the Knights is laid partly before the 

> Viz. the W^p^, Peace, Clouds, Frogs, Eeclesiazusoe, Plutus. ^^^^| 
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house of Demos, and partly in the Vnjsi. The only comedy 
in which the scenery is of an altogether exceptional character is 
the Birds, in which the background consists of a wild country 
region, filled with rocks, and trees, and bushes. It appears, 
therefore, that even in the Old Comedy there was not much 
variety in the scenery. 

The result of this examination of the extant plays is to prove 
that the number of scenes required on the Attic stage was not 
very large. In most plays the action took place before a 
palace, or a temple, or a private house. In such cases it is 
probable that the same scenes were used over and over again ; 
and if it was necessary to make any distinction between the 
scenes in different plays, a rearrangement of the ornaments 
and properties upon the stage would suffice for all practical 
purposes. On the Athenian stage the scenery was entirely 
subordinated to the music and the acting. It helped to carry 
out the illusion, but was never allowed to predominate. To 
make spectacular effects the prominent feature in a dramatic 
performance would have been utterly foreign to the taste of the 
Athenians. 



§ 2. Mechanical arrangements for the Scenery. 

The scenery consisted of painted curtains or boards, whicli. 
were affixed to the wall at the back of the stage. The ordinary 
name for a scene was sk6n6 or grosk€nion ^ According to 
Aristotle the invention of scene-paintmg was due to Sophocles. 
Vitruvius on the other hand assigns it to Aeschyliis*. His 



* Poll. iv. 131 KartLfi\fifiara Zk {upaa- 
fiara ^ vlvajcts rjirav txovrts yptupas t§ 
X/>€^9 rSiv Upafidrcap irpo(T<l>6pov$' Kart- 
fidW€TO 8* iwl rds iripidterovs opos 8ci/k- 
yiifVTa 4 OSiKaTTav ^ worafxdv 4 ^lXAo ti 
roiovTOV, Suid. v. rrpoaicijviw rb vpb 
rijs CKTjyTJs vapaw4ra<Tfm. For the use 
of a«i7i^»the painted scenery at the 
back of the stage, see chap. iii. p. 139. 
Nannio the courtesan was called ' pro- 
skSnion ' because of the deceptive char- 



acter of her beauty (Athen. p. 587 B). 
* Aristol. Poet. c. 4 ical r6 n rSf 
{fnoKptTow irXifios h( Ms €ts 8t;o wp&ros 
Alax^^os (jyaff Koi rd toG Xt>p€^ i)Xlr- 
Tdtfo'c KoX rbv K6yov wporraycavurr^ 
vap€(r/c€TLra<T€v. rp^Ts tk kcUL uicrfpvyfo^ 
<l>iav Xfxpoiek^s, Vitruv. yii. praef. $ n* 
Vitruvius' account is supported by tbe 
statement in the Life of Aeschylus tlist 
ypa<pai were first introduced by him. 
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account of the matter is precise and full of detail. He says 
that the first tragic scene ever painted was made by a certain 
Agatharchus under the superintendence of Aeschylus, and that 
Agatharchus wrote a book upon the subject. His example was 
followed by Democritus and Anaxagoras, who composed similar 
treatises. In these works they laid down the rules of per- 
spective, and pointed out the proper method of producing upon 
the flat surface of a scene the effect of gradations of distance. 
The account in Vitruvius has a great appearance of accuracy, 
and it is probable that he is correct in ascribing the intro- 
duction of scene-painting to Aeschylus. But it is clear that 
it cannot have come Into use much before the middle of the 
fifth century; otherwise there would have been no grounds 
for assigning the invention to Sophocles, who only began to 
exhibit in 468, The statements of Vitruvius prove that the art 
Was rapidly brought by the Greeks to a very considerable 
d^ree of perfection. 

As the mechanical arrangements for fixing up the scenery 
We not been described by any of the ancient writers, a 
detailed account of the matter is impossible. But several facts 
ofageneral character can be deduced from the testimony of the 
existing plays. It is therefore not difficult to form a rough 
conception of the arrangements which must have been adopted 
"I preparing the back of the stage for a dramatic representation. 
In all Greek plays the action was supposed to take place in the 
■^n air. The scene was generally laid before some building 
W tent, or in a country district with a rock or cavern in the 
Mctground. The upper portion of the painted scene repre- 
Wnied merely the sky, and was probably the same in all 
■irainas. The lower portion was separable from the upper, and 
"n it was dehneated the building or landscape which the par- 
t'cuiar play required. This lower portion of the scene must 
nave stood some small distance in front of the upper portion, 
't is impossible that the whole scene should have been in one 
piece, and have ascended in a straight line from the bottom to 
the top of the stage. If this had been the case there would have 
''cen no room for the narrow ledge or platform, which Pollux 
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rCalls the 'digjggiai.* T he disteg a was a confaivance which 
enabled actors to take their stand upon the roof of a palace or 
private house. Several instances of its use are to be found in 
the existing Greek plays. For example, the Aggmemnon. of 
Aeschylus opens with the watchman sitting upon the roof of 
the palace at Argos, and waiting for the beacon's signair In 
the Phoenissae of Euripides Antigone and the attendant mount 
upon the roof to get a view of the army encamped outside 
the city. In the concluding scene of the Orestes Hermione 
and Orestes are seen standing upon the roof of the palace. 
Examples are also not infrequent in comedy. In the Achar- 
nians the wife of Dicaeopolis views the procession from the 
roof of the house. At the commencement of the Wasps 
Bdelycleon is seen sleeping upon the roof, and his father 
Philocleon tries to escape through the chimney. At the end of 
the Clouds Strepsiades climbs up by a ladder to the roof of 
( the phrontisterion, in order to set it on fire. The distegia must 
also have been used in such scenes as that in which Evadne 
appears upon the summit of a cliff, and that in which Lysistrata 
and Myrrhina are seen upon the battlements of the Acropolis*. 
It follows from these examples that there must have been room 
{ enough between the top of the palace or other building, and 
\ the surface of the scene behind it, to allow a narrow ledg^ 
j or platform to be inserted. The arrangements for the pur"- 
; pose could hardly have been carried out in any other wa-jr 
than that described above. The scene must have con- 
sisted of two portions, the upper and the lower. The upper 
portion, representing the sky, must have been afiixed to the 
permanent wall at the back of the stage, and probably remained 
the same in all dramas. The lower portion, representing the 
building or landscape, would be fastened to a wooden frame a 
short distance in front of the permanent back-wall. There 

^ Poll. iv. 1 29 4 8^ 8t<7rc7ia itor\ yXv ovaiv 4 fp^^ta 4 Ti/vota learafixiirn. 

iv oUq) ^cikti^ Bifjpfs bofftdnov, otov ' Aesch. Agam. 3 ; Eur. Phoen. 9^ 

d^' oS kv ^otvUxffcus 4 *AyTiy6pff fikivti 193, Orestes 1567-1575 ; Aristopii* 

rbv orpaTdVf frork bl «al /c^pa/MS, Sup* oiJ Acham. 262, Vesp. 68, 144, Nflt*- 

fi&Xkovai T^ Kfpdfi^' iv Si icw/jupdi<i, dw6 1485-1503, Lysist. 864, 874, 883. 
Tfjs lkffT€yias wop¥o0offMoi ri KaratrTdlf- 
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would thus be room for the erection of the ledge or distegia 
between the wooden frame and the wall at the back. 

If the scene represented a dwelling-house, there were windows 
in the upper storey, out of which the characters could peer upon 
the stage. Such windows are mentioned by Vitruvius, and in- 
stances of their use occur in the extant comedies. For example 
Philocleon in the Wasps tries to escape out of an upper 
window, and in the Ecclesiazusae the old woman and the 
young girl are seen looking out of one ^ It need hardly be 
remarked that the doors of the building represented by the 
painted scenery would correspond more or less closely with 
the permanent doors in the back-wall, so as to admit of easy 
ingress and egress to the actors. In the same way if the 
scene was a cavern in a country region, the entrance to the 
cavern would be made to correspond with the central door in 
the wall at the back. Concerning the manner in which the 
scenery was finished off at the top nothing can be laid down for 
certain. It is not even known whether the stage itself was 
covered with a roof or not. The fact that there was a roof to 
the stage in Roman theatres is hardly sufficient ground for 
fonning any definite conclusion as to the Athenian theatre of 
the earliest period ^ 

§ 3. The entrances to the Stage. 
The question as to the number and the character ot t he 

entranrf>g ipfjfjjnc up^" *^^^ ^^fign ^'^ ?nf of '^^"^^ ^'""port^n^^ in 

connf^yin n with the Greek drama. In order to avoid con- 
fiision in dealing with this subject it is necessary to carefully 
distingui sh between the permanent doors in the walls sur- 
roundinp the sta ge, and thejtempDrarx^dQPrs or entrances 
which were l yft wh^n the sr.enerv had been put up. First, as 

to the permanent doors. It will be evident from what follows 
that every Greek theatre ^ust h ave had at least five such 
doors. There must have been three doors in the stone wall 

* Vitniv. V. 6 ; Arist. Vesp. 379, * See chap. iii. p. 150. 

^"*^- 924. 9SO> 9<5i-9^3- 
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.,aLJhe_bac k of the stage^ and two doors aty the side s, one 
.l??^!5S JrSSJJ^^CiL Jtt£jtlie-.wiJigs. Probably this was the plan 
adopted in the earliest stage-buildings at Athens. In the later 
theatres the stage was much longer than at Athens, and there 
were always five doors in the wall at the back. But it has been 
pointed out in the last chapter that in all probability only three of 
these doors were used in the course of the actual performances, 
and that the two outer ones were either covered over by the 
scenery or concealed by temporary side-wings of wood ^ 

The next point to be considered is the number of the entrances 
which had to be provided when the scener y was e rected, and 
"m e stage was made ready for a oramatic perfgymanc e. Pollux 
and Vjtnnnus, in speaking of the scenery and stage-decorations, 
agree in saying that there were th ree doors at t he back of 
the stage *^ But this statement is much too universal In 
the majority of cases no doubt there were three such doors. 
When the scene represented a palace, or temple, or dwelling* 
house, three doors appear to have been always used. But 
when the scene was of an exceptional character, the number of 
the entrances from the back of the stage would vary according 
to the requirements of the play. For instance in the Philoctete^ 
there would only be a single entrance, that from the cavern, 
In the first part of the Ajax the only entrance would be that 
leading out of the tent ; in the second part there would be no 
entrance at all, the background consisting merely of a solitary 
region by the sea-shore. In the Cyclops the only opening at 
the back of the stage was the mouth of Polyphemus* cave. In 
such plays as the Prometheus of Aeschylus, and the Andro- 
meda of Euripides, the background consisted of rocks and 
cliffs, and there was no entrance from that quarter. It is clear 
therefore that the statement that a Greek scene was provided 
with three doors or entrances at the back is not universally 
true, but only applies to the majority of cases. 

Some details concerning the character of the three doors may 
be gathered from the statements in Pollux and Vitruvius'. 

^ See chap. iii. p. 150. " Vitruv. v. 6 ipsae autem scaenae 

' Poll. iv. 124, 126; Vitruv. v. 6. snas habent rationes explicatas itn uti 
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When the scene was a palace, the central door was decorated 

with regal grandeur. The side-doors were supposed to lead to 
the guest-chambers. Occasionally one of the side-doors led to 
a guest- chamber, the other to a slaves' prison. In comedy 
the character and arrangement of the doors would vary con. 
siderably, according as the scene was laid in front of one, 
or two, or three dwelling-houses. In the last case, of which an 
fiample is supplied by the Acharnians, there would be one 
door for each of the three houses. Sometimes one of the side- 
doors represented the way into an outhouse, or workshop, or 
stable. Sometimes it led into a temple, as in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. In comedy, no doubt, there was much greater 
diversity as to scenic details than in tragedy. 

In addition to the entrances at the back of the stage, which 
varied in number and character according to circumstances, 
there were also, according to Pollux and Vitruvius, two side- 
entrances on to the stage in every Greek play. There was one 
entrance from each of the side-wings \ That this must have been 
the case is proved by the evidence of the existing plays, apart 
from the statements of ancient writers. For instance in the 
Philoctetes it is obvious that Odysseus and Neoptolemus cannot 
have entered from the back of the stage. The only opening here 
was the cave of Philoctetes, Odysseus and his companion, 
who are supposed to have just landed on the island, could not 
have entered from any other direction but the side of the stage. 
Similarly in the Cyclops, where the scene represents the cave 
of Polyphemus, Odysseus and his mariners could only make 

aediae vulvae omatus habeant aulne jiiv aiaijiiii imQ^v/taiv , . .ivi\ 'Kim- 

regiae, dextra ac sinistra hospitalia. ^ai'oiii 'AirioTpia ko! i(ryaor^(no» 7(70- 

Poll. iv. 134, 125 TjjiSf Si Toil- tarirlji' vir. Thronghout this passage Pollux 

ctT/rljii BvpSif ^ fiiirij /liv Bnaihuoi' ^ is gfuiltj' of his usual fault of converting 

^Xaiov fi oJko! trSoloi ( "'a'' toE npoiT- particular eases into general rales. 

aymnrrrov ToS ^jinTDf, ^ 8J St(ii tdC ' Poll. iv. 116 wap luATipa Si ruir Bw) 

^irTfpa7UtjiTT0i;i'TDS hmay^tov^ ij ii QvpSiv tBif -Btpl T^ir fxiaijv &\Xat Gifo (F(v 

iptoTtpei ri furfXitrTarov ixtt vpSiTWTrttr ap, fda ittaripwQfp, iipAs &i at irtpiaiiTm 

1) Upiv i[rjpf)iiiiiiiii'(n', i) aowit larir iv avitJrfnii-rariiy, Vilruv. v. 6 secundora 

li Tpo74jSif ^ nir Stf id Oipa (lyiir iariv, ea loCB veisntae Eunt procunentes, quae 

ripuri) IJ 4 Aoio. ri Si Kkleiov iv efliciunt una a foro, altera a peregre, 

aipfSiif irap&KfiTai nQptl TijB olxiar, aditus in scaenani. Phot. v. irapadn^na' 

vapanriuiiaTi Stj^aaitevov. Koi lOTi at tlaaSoi a! its Tijy aidiviiv. 
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their entrance from the side. Then again there are such 
scenes as that at the end of the Seven against Thebes, where 
the corpses of the two brothers are borne away to burial, and 
Antigone and Ismene follow slowly after. It is impossible to 
suppose that the procession retired into the palace. It must 
therefore have made its exit by a side-entrance. 

The mode of using the different entrances was regulated by 
certain conventional rules such as were common among the 
Athenians. The openings at the back of the stage always led 
out of some building, or tent, or cavern, or other dwelling* 
place. They could only therefore be used by persons who 
were supposed to be inside the dwelling-place. People coming 
from the immediate neighbourhood, as well as people coming 
from a distance, had to enter the stage by one of the side- 
approaches. This arrangement was an obvious one, and could 
hardly have been otherwise. But as regards the use of the 
side-entrances the Athenians had a special regulation which 
was due entirely to local causes. The theatre at Athens was 
situated in such a position that the western side looked towards 
the city and the harbour, the eastern side towards the open 
country. In consequence of this fact the side-entrances upon 
the Athenian stage came to acquire a peculiar significance. If 
a man entered by the western side, it was understood that he 
was coming from the city where the scene of the action was 
laid, or from the immediate neighbourhood ; or else that he had 
arrived from distant parts by sea, and was coming from the 
harbour. The eastern entrance was reserved for people who 
had journeyed from a distance by l^nd. The same regulation 
was applied to the entrances to the orchestra. If a chorus 
came from the city, or the harbour, or the suburbs, it used the 
western parodos ; if it came by land from a distance, it used 
the eastern'. It is obvious that at Athens, where play-bills 

* Vitruv. V. 6 secnndum ea loca ver- aito rrj^ wSKtcjs ^jfix^ro M rd Oiarpop, 

surae sunt procurrentes, quae efficiunt btcL tijs d/xo-rfpof dxpiSos ^icytij c2 d^ cbr 

una a foro, altera a peregre, aditus in dird dypov, 5td riys 8c£td$. Poll. iv. 126 

scaenam. Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Pro- twv fxivrot vapoduv ij /iJv Cc^td dyp6$€¥ 

legom. de Com. p. 36) 6 xwfiiKds xop^^ 4 ^« ^ifiii'os ij lie vSXeojs dy€i' ol M 
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were unknown, a conventional arrangement of this kind would 
be of great assistance to the audience, and would enable them 
to follow the action of the piece with greater ease and intelli- 
gence than they could otherwise have done. The custom 
originated in the topographical situation of the Athenian 
theatre, but was afterwards adopted in ail other Greek theatres, 
and became a conventional rule of the Greek stage. The 
entrances to the right-of the audience were used by persons 
from the neighbourhood ; the entrances to the left by persons 
from a distance. 

Another regulation concerning the entrances upon the stage 
is mentioned by Pollux. It refers to the three doors at the 
back of the stage. According to Pollux the central door was 
reserved for the principal character, the door to the right 
for the secondary characters, the door to the left for those of 
least significaJice\ It is plain that this statement must be taken 
with very considerable deductions. In the first place it only 
applies to tragedy, and only to those plays in which the back- 
ground represented a palace or similar building. Even then it 
cannot have been by any means universal. Pollux has here 
been following his favourite practice of making a general rule 
out of an occasional occurrence. His statement in fact only 
applies to dramas of the type of the Oedipus Tyrannus, in 
which the principal character is at the same time a person of 
the highest rank. In such cases it is very likely that his rule 
about the doors was observed. It would be in harmony with 
ihe statuesque and conventional character of Greek tragedy. 
But there are many plays in which it would be absurd to 
suppose that any such regulation was adopted. For in- 

IrJpu' ilalamv. In Ihe Life the words audience. Hence the eastern parodos 

ill irniav denote ' from a distance.' might be called the right or the left 

In Polltui arypiSiy means 'from the parodos, according to the point of view 

coonlry in the snburbs.' As applied to from which it was regarded. This is 

tht iiap the words ' right ' and ' left ' the reason of the apparent discrepancy 

were always used from the point of between the statements in the Life and 

Tie" of the actors : cp. the account of in Pollux. The author of the Life is 

the periiktoi in Poll. iv. 126. But as looking at the orchestra from the point 

applied to the orfii"!'™ they were some- of -riew of the actors, Pollux from the 

ti"tts used from the point of view of point of view of the audience. 
Ua actors, soinetimes from that of the ' foil, iv, i 24. 
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Stance, in the Antigone it can hardly be imagined that the 
tyrant Creon entered only by a side-door, while the central 
door, with its regal splendour, was reserved for the oppressed 
heroine Antigone. Similarly in the Electra it is ridiculous to 
suppose that Clytaemnestra entered from the inferior part of the 
palace, Electra from the more magnificent. There can be no 
doubt that Pollux, in his statement about the doors, has con- 
verted a few special instances into a general law. 

The entrances to the stage were of course intended for 
the actors. They were also sometimes used by the chorus. 
For instance in the Helena the chorus ascends the stage, and 
disappears within the palace-doors. After a time it reappears 
from the palace, and descends once more into the orchestral 
But such cases are of very rare occurrence. The question has 
been raised whether in the same way the actors ever made 
their exits and entrances by the passages into the orchestra. 
The only example of an actor entering by the orchestra is in 
the Plutus of Aristophanes. When Carion is sent to fetch the 
chorus of farmers, the language of the play certainly seems to 
imply that he returns into the orchestra at the head of them, 
and afterwards ascends on to the stage*. But as this is the 
only example of such a proceeding, the matter must be con- 
sidered doubtful. On the other hand there is no doubt that 
the actors occasionally made their exit by the orchestra. Im 
the Eumenides Ath€n6 and the Propompi descend into th^ 
orchestra, and retire at the head of the procession. At the end 
of the Wasps Philocleon comes down into the orchestra, and 
dances off followed by the chorus ^ Such instances are however 
only rarely to be met with. 

§ 4. Changes of Scene. 

A change of scene during the actual progress of a play was 
a practice almost unknown upon the Greek stage during the 
classical period. In the extant tragedies only two instances 

' Eur. Hel. 327, 515. * Aesch. Eum. 1003 ff.; Aristojjli. 

» Aristoph. Pint. 223-318. Vesp. is^fF. 
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are to be found, one in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, the other 
in the Ajax of Sophocles. It does not appear that in either 
case very much alteration in the scenery was required. In the 
Eumenides the earlier part of the action takes place in front of 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the latter part before the temple 
of Ath€n6 at Athens. All that was here necessary was to 
change the statue in front of the temple. The background 
doubtless remained the same during both portions of the play. 
There is not the least reason to suppose that any attempt was 
made to depict the actual scenery of Delphi or of Athens. 
Such a supposition would be inconsistent with the rude and 
undeveloped state of scenic decoration during the Aeschylean 
period, and moreover minute accuracy of that kind was utterly 
foreign to the Athenian taste. The other example of a change 
of scene is in the Ajax of Sophocles. The play begins in front 
of the tent of Ajax, but ends in a solitary region by the sea- 
shore^ Here again a very slight alteration in the scenery 
would have been sufficient. Probably the opening scene repre- 
sented a coast view, with the tent of Ajax in the centre. 
During the latter part of the play the tent was made to dis- 
appear, and only the coast view was left behind. A change of 
this kind could have been easily carried out, without much 
mechanical elaboration. It is to be noticed that in each of 
the above cases, while the scenery was being changed, both 
oithestra and stage were deserted by the performers.^ In the 
Eumenides it was not until Apollo had retired into the temple, 
and the Erinyes had set out in pursuit of Orestes, that the 
change from Delphi to Athens took place. Similarly in the 
Ajax both Tecmessa and the chorus had disappeared in search 
of Ajax before the scene was transferred to the sea-shore. It 
appears then that as far as tragedy is concerned changes of 
scene were very rarely resorted to during the fifth century, 
and even then were of the slightest possible description. 

In comedy they were equally unusual. The Old Comedy 
^ a creation of the wildest fancy, utterly unfettered by 
^y limitations of fact or probability. In the plays of the 
Old Comedy the scene of the action shifts about from one 

N 2 
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place to another in the most irregular fashion. All consider- 
ations of time and space are disregarded. But it may be 
taken for certain that on the actual stage no attempt was 
made to represent these changes of scene in a realistic 
manner. The scenery was no doubt of the simplest and most 
unpretending character, corresponding to the economical 
manner in which comedies were put upon the stage. In all 
the extant plays of Aristophanes a single background would 
have been sufBcient. For instance in the Frogs the action 
takes place partly before the house of Hercules, partly in 
Hades before the house of Pluto. The background probably 
represented the houses standing side by side, or a single house 
may have done duty for that of Hercules and that of Pluto in 
turn. / The opening scene of the Acharnians takes place in the 
—iPnyx ; the rest of the play is carried on before the houses of 
Dicaeopolis, Euripides, and Lamachus. Most likely the three 
houses stood in a row, the Pnyx being suflBciently represented 
by a few benches upon the stage. The fact that the house of 
Dicaeopolis was supposed to be sometimes in the town, and 
sometimes in the country, would be of very little moment iik. 
a performance like the Old Comedy, where the realities o 
existence were totally disregarded. In the Lysistrata the action, 
is rapidly transferred from the front of a house to the fror^t 
of the Acropolis. In the Thesmophoriazusae it takes place 
partly before a house, partly before the temple of Demeter. 
It is not necessary, in either of these plays, to suppose any 
change in the sceneiy. The house and the Acropolis in the 
one case, and the house and temple in the other, would be 
depicted as standing side by side. In the Knights the back- 
ground throughout the play consisted of the house of Demos; 
and the Pnyx, as in the Acharnians, was represented by 
a few benches. As far then as the Old Comedy is con- 
cerned it is probable that changes of scenery in the course 
of a play were seldom or never resorted to. In the New 
Comedy, to judge from the adaptations of Plautus and 
Terence, they appear to have been equally infrequent. On the 
whole it may be said that elaborate changes of scene during 
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a play were practically unknown throughout the classical 
period. 

The only appliances for changing scenery that are mentioned 

by the ancient Greek writers are the ^periaktoi \' These were 

huge triangular prisms, revolving upon a socket at their base. 

Each of the three sides of the prism consisted of a large flat 

surface, shaped like an upright parallelogram. One of these 

prisms was placed at each end of the stage, in such a manner as 

to fit in exactly with the scene at the back, and continue it in 

the direction of the side-wings. Each of the three sides was 

painted to represent a different view, but care was taken that in 

every case the painting coincided exactly with the painting in 

the back-scene. As the periaktos or prism was turned round, 

it presented a different surface to the spectators. Accordingly 

it was possible, by revolving both the periaktoi, to make a 

change in the character of the scenery at each end of the stage, 

while the scene in the background remained the same as 

before. The periaktos to the right of the audience depicted 

views in the immediate neighbourhood of the city where the 

action was taking place. The periaktos to the left represented 

a more remote country. This fact corresponds exactly with the 

regulation already referred to, that the entrances to the right of 

the audience were reserved for people from the immediate 

neighbourhood, while people from a distance came in by 

the left./ 



^ Poll. iv. ia6 nap' kie&Ttpa h\ ruv 
^ 9vfm TW vtpi r^v fUffijv dWai Stfo 
*<v &p, ftla kieaT4pea$tPy vp6s &s <xl 

^ w6k€vs 9ij\ov<fay ij 8* Mpa tcL i/e 
*^^(ftv, fidkiara rd itc Xtfiivos' Kci Ocoi&s 
^< Btkarrlovs kvdytij icdt vdvB* 6aa 
^n)(9iaT€pa Bvra ij WX<*''^ <f>4p€iv 
^^^rff. §1 8* Utiarpa/(piitv al w€pi€ue' 
^t i 8ff M^ fiky dfielfiti r6vov (a. 1. rb 

Vitray. v. 6 seamdum autem spatia ad 
OQiatiis comparata, quae loca Graeci 
^fAMrraw dicnnt, ab eo quod machinae 
iBnt in his locis Versailles trigonoe 
^beotet nngiilae ties species oma- 



tionis, quae, cum aut fabularum muta- 
tiones sunt futurae, seu deorum adventus 
cum tonitribus repentinis, versentur 
mutentque speciem omationis in fronte, 
&c. Serv. on Verg. Georg. iii. 24 scaena 
quae iiebat aut versilis erat aut ductilis 
erat. Versilis turn erat cum subito tota 
machinis quibusdam convertebatur, et 
aliam picturae faciem ostendebat. How 
the jgerjgl^tfii introduced sea-gods, and 
other objects too heavy for the m^chane, 
is as yet an unsolved problem. A 
change of T<5iros means a change from 
one part of the same district to another : 
a change ofx^pO' means an entire change 
of district. 
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The principal use of the periaktoi must have been to product 
a change of scene in cases where the prominent feature of the 
background remained the same. For instance, if the action had 
been taking place in front of a temple or palace, and was to bd 
transferred to a temple or palace in a different country, the 
requisite alteration might easily be carried out by means of the 
periaktoi. The building in the background would remain the 
same, but the scenery on each side would be altered. Occasions 
for using the periaktoi might occur, either in the course of the 
same play, or between different plays. Most Greek tragedies 
and comedies took place before a temple, a palace, or a private 
house. If therefore a series of plays was being exhibited, it 
might be convenient to retain the same scene in the background, 
and produce the necessary distinction between the different 
plays by altering the scenery at each side. The usage of the 
periaktoi was regulated by a curious conventional custom* If 
only one periaktos was turned round, the alteration in the 
scenery was of course confined to one end of the stage. This 
was done when the change of scene was supposed to be a slight 
one, and was merely from one part of the same district to 
another. But when the action was transferred to an entirely 
new district, then both the periaktoi were turned round, and 
the scenery was changed at each end. Besides their use in 
producing a change of scene, the periaktoi were also employed 
to introduce gods upon the stage in the midst of a thunder- 
storm. It is not said how this was managed; but the ihost 
probable explanation seems to be that when the god appeared 
at one end of the stage, the periaktos was turned round so 
as to change the blue sky into a dark and gloomy atmosphere. 
The sound of thunder would be imitated from within. 

It is difficult to say when the periaktoi were first introduced, 
or whether they were used at all during the classical period of 
the Greek drama. They are mentioned by one grammarian 
among a list of stage appliances which might be ascribed to 
Aeschylus \ But it is most unlikely that contrivances of 

^ Cramer, Anecd. Par. i. 19 c2 ii\v t^ ffHtjvilv tifp^iMra vpo<nf4fji€iv, kKtevKk^ 
•Kama tis Alffx^^V fiovktrai rd it^pi r^v fiara Kot irepidKTOvs icat fi^x^'^'^ • • • 
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such complexity existed at that early period. It is true that 
they might have been used in producing the change of scene 
in the Eumenides from the temple at Delphi to the temple at 
Athens. But they could have been perfectly well dispensed 
with. In fact, as far as the extant Greek dramas are concerned, 
there are no occasions on which it is necessary to suppose that 
they were used, and there are no passages in which they are 
referred to. It may therefore reasonably be doubted whether 
they existed at all during the great period of the Attic drama, 
and whether their invention is not rather to be ascribed to 
a much later period. 

The periaktoi, as stated above, are the only appliances for 
changing scenery that are mentioned in Greek writings. Servius 
describes another kind of contrivance, by means of which the 
scene was parted asunder in the middle, and then drawn aside 
in both directions, so as to disclose a new scene behind'. 
But it is probable that this invention dated from comparatively 
late times. There is nothing in the existing Greek dramas to 
suggest that such a contrivance was in use during the classical 
period. 

§ 5. Stage Properties^ etc. 

In addition to the scenery in the background the stage was of 
course decorated with such objects and properties as were 
required by the particular play. Aeschylus is said to have been 
the first to adorn the stage in this manner^. If the scene was a 
palace or a temple, statues of the gods were generally placed in 
front of it, and are frequently referred to in the course of the 
drama. For instance there was the statue of Athene in front of 
her temple in the Eumenides, and the statues of the tutelary 
deities before the palace of the Atreidae in the Electra of 

4 "A So^itX^f lixriw h ro«Jrcur wpocrcfxij' latis hue atque illuc species pictorae 

X^t^^aro Kai vpocrt^€vp€v, (art rots nudabatar interior. 
^o^ftivois{nripTo6TotyiplC€iv«alt\fctir ^ Vit. Aesch. p. 6 Dindf. Kot ri^v 

^ i/ipu T^ ^/'"f^ '''^^ \6yov. cuf/iv raw 0€<ufjiiuojv Kariw^rj^c ry Xa/i- 

* Senr. on Verg. Georg. iii. 24 scaena vpSTrfn, ypaupdis xai firjxo^o-^h fiojfiois t< 

9^ fiebat ant versilis erat ant ductilis sad Tcuf>ois, <rd\myiiy, dddfKois, 'Epimiai 

^ . . . dnctilis tain cum tractis tabu- «.r.X. 
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Sophocles. In the Hippolytus there were two statues in front 
of the palace of Theseus, one of Artemis the huntress, and the 
other of C3q)ris the goddess of love. When Hippolytus returns 
from the hunt, he offers a garland of flowers to the statue of 
Artemis, but refuses to pay the slightest homage to the statue of 
Cypris, in spite of the remonstrances of his attendant. Again, 
in the country region depicted in the Oedipus Coloneus the 
statue of the hero Colonus stood in a conspicuous position \ 
Other examples of the practice of decorating the stage with 
statues are frequently to be met with both in tragedy and in 
comedy. Altars again were very common objects upon the 
Greek stage. In the Supplices of Aeschylus the fugitive 
maidens take refuge round an altar. The Oedipus Tyrannus 
opens with the spectacle of a group of Thebans kneeling in 
supplication before the altar of Apollo '. Another very ordinary 
feature in the stage-decoration was the stone obelisk in honour 
of Apollo of the Highways. It was an ordinary practice among 
the Greeks to place such obelisks in front of their houses. 
Their presence upon the stage is frequently referred to both in 
tragedy and in comedy'. Various other objects were occasion- 
ally required by particular plays. There was the tomb of 
Darius in front of the palace of Xerxes in the Persae, and the 
tomb of Agamemnon in front of the palace of the Atreidae in 
the Choephori. In the Oedipus Coloneus a rocky ledge was 
required for Oedipus to rest himself upon. In the Acharnians 
and the Knights a few benches must have been erected upon 
the stage to serve as a rude imitation of the Pnyx. Walls, 
watch-towers, and beacon-towers are mentioned by Pollux ; and 
the presence of other similar decorations and erections can be 
inferred from the extant tragedies and comedies *. 

There was one piece of realism which the Greeks were not 
averse to, and that was the presence of horses and chariots 
upon the stage. There are many instances in tragedy of per- 

^ Aesch. Eum. 242; Soph. Electr. ' Poll. iv. 123; Aesch.Agam. 1080 ff.; 

1373) O- C. 59 ; Eur. Hipp. 70-106. Schol. Eur. Phoen.631 ; Arist. Vesp. 875. 

* Aesch. Suppl. 188-200; Soph. O. R. * Aesch. Pers. 684, Choeph. 4 ; Soph. 

1-3, 142. O. C. 19; Poll. iv. 137. 
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sons from a distance arriving in a chariot drawn by horses or 
mules. The vast size of the Greek theatre, and the length 
and narrowness of the stage, made it peculiarly suitable for 
displays of this character. In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
Agamemnon and Cassandra approach the palace in a chariot ; 
Agamemnon remains seated " there for a considerable time, 
while he converses with Clytaemnestra ; he then dismounts 
and enters the palace, leaving Cassandra still in the chariot. 
In the Prometheus the chorus of the Oceanidae enter the 
stage in a car. In the Electra of Euripides, when Clytaem- 
nestra comes to visit her daughter at the country cottage, she 
arrives in a chariot, accompanied by Trojan maidens, who assist 
her to dismount. Several other instances might be mentioned. 
Animals for riding were also introduced upon the stage. In 
the Prometheus there is the winged steed upon which Pro- 
metheus makes his entrance ; and finally in the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes Xanthias rides in upon a donkey '. 

§ 6. The E kkykUma. 

Several mechanical contrivances are mentioned in connexion 
with the Greek stage. The most peculiar of these, and the one 
most alien to all our modern notions of stage illusion, was the 
ekkyklfima'. It has already been pointed out that, owing to 



' Aesch. Agim. 782-1054, Prom. 
'3si 379, 3S4; Ear. Electr. 998, 999; 
Ariat Ran. 37. 

' The ekkjkllma is described in the 
following passages: — Poll, i v. uH «iii 
tA fiir ixitiiiXriiia ttl (iKar iiftj\dy 

i/w6 tricrjfiji' tp rais olKlais &ir6ppijTawpaX' 
liyra. ml ri fiijila tdC (pyou KaXiirai 
JtKmAdV, itji' oS di claiyfrai rd fHxv- 

Ttnrro ¥oitta6ai itaB' iKitm/v 66pav, olovtl 
Kufl' itiartiv eliiiiir. (The flpi™? men- 
lioned by Pollux mnsl be derived from 
some particular itiEtance of the use of 
the dtkykiama. The epithet ii/^kir 
may be corrupt : it is certainly not 
conecL) Scbol. Arist. Acham. 408 
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xal tdT; ifw iSitxyvf, Xiyw Si) tdii 
eiataii. Enstath. II. 976. rfi ri lyiei- 
MhTj^ia, £ Koi iiitvKXt)3pBr ki-jiToi, foj- 
Xaniiia ^y bvirpvx'"- <"?' "J iSfUrvro 
Ta ir Tp aicfv^ fl o'oji'p- Schol. Aesch. 
Choeph, 973 droi7(7ai f aia)t^ Kai iwl 
JkkukX^Hqto! iparoi ti tri/jOTo. SchoL 
Aesch. Enm. 64 «a! itoTipA £i it-pifnu 
^av-raaia' aTptupirra y^p fiijx<»^»«>™ 
ivtjjka iroitT rd Kara t6 ftatTtiof Cis 
Ix"' Schol. Soph. Aj. H4G IrravSa 
JumJuAij/iil Ti 7ii'<Tiii, im ipar^ tr /liaois 
i Has imiiriBis. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 
184 &pa Bi ws <piXoiy6ipov^ KOttSjirjas, 

mplvpb'TBS TOV l-f)ltlKX-l)liaTOS. 
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the arrangement of the auditorium, it was impossible upon the 
Greek stage to represent the interior of a building. If the 
back-scene had been drawn apart, and an attempt made to 
exhibit the inside of a palace, the great majority of the spec- 
tators would have been unable to see what was going on. 
Under these circumstances, if a dramatist wished to bring 
before the eyes of the audience a deed which had been per- 
petrated inside a house or palace, he had recourse to - the efcky 
kl^ma. It was a small wooden platform, rolling upon wheels, 
and was kept inside the stage-buildings. When it was required 
to be used, one of the doors in the background was .thrown 
open, and it was rolled forward on to the stage. Upon it was 
arranged a group of figures, representing in a sort of tableau 
the deed or occurrence which had just taken place inside the 
building. It was mostly used in cases where a murder had 
been committed. The ekkykl6ma was rolled out upon the 
stage, and on it were seen the corpses of the murdered persons^ 
with the murderers standing beside them with the bloody 
weapons in their hands. It might be rolled through any of the 
three doors at the back of the stage. The contrivance was of 
course a purely conventional one, and had to be adopted owing 
to the peculiar construction of the Greek theatre/ All pretence 
of realism and illusion was abandoned. But this was a point 
upon which the Greeks did not lay very much stress. And 
when they had once habituated themselves to the use of the 
ekkykl^ma as a conventional contrivance for exhibiting in- 
teriors, it is obvious that the scene must have been a wtry 
impressive one. The sudden spectacle of the murderer stand- 
ing beside his victim's body, with the instrument of death in his 
hand, must have formed a most effective tableau. 

In the extant Greek tragedies there are several instances of 
the use of the ekkykl^ma. In the Hercules Furens the platform 
is rolled out, and exhibits Hercules lying prostrate between the 
bodies of his wife and children, with his limbs in chains, and his 
face covered up. Amphitryon then comes out of the palace and 
loosens his chains. Later on Theseus comes out and uncovers 
his face, and helps him to rise. He then descends to the stagey 
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and the ekkyklema is rolled back into the palace. In the Hip- 
polytus, after the suicide of Phaedra, her dead body is displayed 
upon the ekkyklema, and Theseus takes from it the letter in 
which she makes her chaise against Hippolytus. In the Aga- 
memnon the platform rolls out and reveals the person of 
Clytaemnestra standing beside the dead bodies of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra. In a similar manner in the Choephori Orestes 
is brought to view standing over the bodies of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra, and pointing to the net with which his father 
had been murdered many years ago. After a time he is seized 
with frenzy, and descends from the ekkyklema, and hastens 
away to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The platform is then 
rolled back into the palace. In the Electra of Sophocles the 
door is thrown open at the command of Aegisthus, and the 
platform rolls out and exhibits Orestes and Pylades standing 
beside the corpse of Clytaemnestra, which is covered with a 
cloth. Aegisthus himself removes the cloth, and then Orestes 
and Pylades descend to the stage, and the platform is drawn 
back again. The same contrivance is used for exhibiting the 
body of Eurydice at the end of the Antigone, and for revealing 
the interior of the tent of Ajax in the play of the same name. 
Finally in the Eumenides the interior of the Pythian temple is 
displayed, with Orestes crouching beside the altar, and the 
Erinyes asleep on seats round about him. Orestes, at the com- 
mand of Apollo, leaves the platform, and starts on his way to 
Athens. Soon afterwards the Erinyes are awakened by the 
ghost of Clytaemnestra, and descend to the stage, and so into 
the orchestra '. Besides the above instances from tragedy the 
ekkyklema is also parodied on two occasions by Aristophanes. 
In the Thesmophoriazusae Euripides and Mnesilochus call at 
the house of Agathon to borrow some female clothing. Agathon 
is 'rolled out' on the ekkyklema, hands them some articles 
which are brought to him from inside the house, and then, when 
he is tired of their importunity, orders himself to be ' rolled in 
again as fast as possible.' In the Acharnians Dicaeopolis goes 
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to the house of Euripides to borrow a tragic dress, Euripides 
is upstairs in his study writing tragedies, and cannot come down, 
but allows himself to be 'rolled out,' and supplies the necessary 
dresses'. The two passages in Aristophanes, where the 
mechanism of the apparatus is carefully emphasised in order 
to add to the ridicule, are very valuable as evidence. They 
confirm the statements of the scholiasts, and prove that the 
description of the ekkyklema previously given is a correct one. 

From the examples of the use of the ekkyklema in tragedy 
the following further particulars as to its character and con- 
struction may be inferred. It appears that. persons upon^the 
ekkyklema could easily descend to the stage, and persons on 
the stage could easily touch those on the ekkyklema. It follows, 
therefore, that the ekkyklema must have been a low platform, 
not much above the level of the stage. In the Acharnians, 
when Euripides is rolled out, he is represented as still titling 
in his room upstairs. Probably in this case a tall erection, 
something like a pedestal, was employed, to produce a ludi- 
crous effect. As to the dimensions of the ekkyklema, it i& 
plain that it must have been large enough to support several 
persons. At the same time it cannot have been of any veryl 
great size. Its width must have been less than the width of th 
doors in the background, to permit of its being rolled througJi 
them. Its depth cannot have been very great, because of th.« 
narrowness of the Greek stage. Hence there is some difficult^" 
as to its use in the Eumenides. It is hard to see how it could 
have been large enough to support the twelve or fifteen mem- 
bers of the chorus of the Eumenides, together with Orestes in 
the centre. There can scarcely be any doubt that the ekky- 
klema was used on this occasion. The supposition that ihe 
back-scene was rolled apart, and disclosed the interior oftfae 



' Arist. Acharn. 408, 409 AI. ilAX" 
iKnuXijSTjT'. £T. dU.' iSivata: AI. 
i>X Stum. I ET. a\K' UiniKXiiaaiau- 
KaTaBi^mr S' ou axo^^- I<^i Tbesmoph, 
95, 96 ET. alya. MS. t1 B' lanr ; ET. 
dyiear jf^px"''"' I >™- "^ '"^^ (ant; 
ET. ovTBs oitaaiKXaiiuros, 338 Irtyxirai 
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186 ff.) to show the interior of He 
phrontisterion, with the disdplM of 
Socrates at work. 
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temple, is inconsistent with the practice of the Greek stage, and 
quite incompatible with the construction of the Greek theatre. 
It is possible that only a few of the Eumenides were displayed 
upon the ekkykl^ma, and that the rest of them came out of the 
temple afterwards. But the question is one of some difficulty, 
and has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

A contrivance called the exostra is occasionally referred to. 
The name implies that it was something which was 'pushed 
out' upon the stage. The metaphorical use of the word in 
Polybius and Cicero proves it to have been a platform on which 
objects were exhibited in a conspicuous manner. It is probable 
therefore that the statement of the grammarians is correct, 
and that the exostra was merely the ekkyklema under another 



name 



§ 7. The Mechani, 



Another appliance of even greater importance than the ekky- 
klema, and one very frequently employed upon the Greek stage, 
was th e m^chan^ or Machined It consisted of a sort of crane 
with a pulley attached, by which weights could be raised or 
l oweredT ^ It was placed in the left or western corner of the 
stage, up at the very top of th(? back- wall. It was used in case 
the characters in a piay had to appear or disappear in a super- 
naturaTiflanner. By its means a god or hero could be lowered 



. * Poll. iv. 129 T^v h\ k^&ffTpay ravrbv 
T$ licjTvxX^/xaTi vofuCovatv. Hesych. v. 
k^tarpa' ktH tQs am^v^s rh iKicuKKrina. 
Polyb. xi. 6. 8 t^s t^x*?* oKTittp knlrrjbts 

^furi^sw 6rfvoiav, Cic. de Prov. Cons. 
§ 14 iam in exostra helluatur, antea post 
npariom solebat. 

' Poll. iv. 128 i) A"7X**'^ ^^ Btohi 
^^i»vfri Kol Ijpejs Tohs h d4fH, BcWepo- 
^yras ij Ufpaias, koI Ktirau icaraL r^v 

^Updv V&poibw^ Vv\p T^V (TKTJV^U t6 

^05. Schol. Luc. Philops. vii. p. 357 
Lehmann dycoBev tnip rds irap* kKdrepa 
^ lUctis rod Bedrpov Bipas (avrcu 8€ 
*P^ T^ tiOHoy rod Bedrpov ir\(vpdv 
vc^YCffov, o5 teal ij trierjvij Kot t6 irpoffK-fj- 
*^ ioTTi) firi-xovStv Wo fi€Tia)pi{ofiiya}v 1) 
H ^purnpS^ Btohs Kot Ijpwxs kv€<l>dyi(€ 



vapcvOVf Sjcvtp \v<rtv <p^povTas tSjv dfir)- 
Xdvojv KoX TovTov vapaSr)\ovfji4vov^ c&; otf 
XP^ dmaruv roh dpcafjiivots, kirel Bebs 
vdptari T(p Hpyq). Aristoph. Daedal, fr. 
9 (Meineke) 6 firfxO'Voiroids, 6it6t€ iSoi^Xct 
t6v rpoxhv I (\Sy dvtKds^ ^iyf, X"*iP* 
<f>iYYOi ^\iov.' The A"7X°''^ was also 
called kdjprjfia^ Suidas s. v. The ropes 
by which the actor was suspended were 
called aicapcu; Poll. iv. 131 aiajpas S* 
&v ttirots Toiis KoKcui ot KaTfiprrjvrai (^ 
ij\f/ovs dv^x*'*' "^^^^ ^""^ "^^^ dipos <f>fp€a0ai 
^o/eowras Ijpojs ^ 0€ovs. The word dpi- 
crtpd in Pollux and the Scholiast, being 
applied to the stage, means the left from 
the point of view of the actors. In the 
Athenian theatre this would be the 
western side. 
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from heaven down to earth, or raised up fro m earth to heaven, 
or exhibited motionless in mid-air. In most cases a car was 
used for the purpose, andwas attached to t he puH e^ by a rope 
or cham. In this car the god or hero took his stand. But any 
other form of vehicle might be substitutedtbf the car, according 
to the requirements of the particular play. Euripides went so 
far as to exhibit his liero Bellerophon ascending up to heaven 
on the winged steed Pegasus. Trygaeus, in the Peace of 
Aristophanes, was represented as riding through the air upon a 
beetle. As to the strength of the m^chan^, it must at any rate 
have been powerful enough to support two or three people at the 
same time. Thus in the Helen of Euripides the twin Dioscuri 
descend from heaven by this contrivance. Again, in the Medea 
of Euripides both Medea and her slaughtered children are 
borne through the air in a chariot. But the old notion that the 
mechane was capable of lowering a whole tragic chorus of 
twelve or fifteen members down from the sky is absurd on the 
face of it. The notion was derived from the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus. It was supposed that the winged car in which the 
Oceanidae made their appearance was genjtly lowered through 
the air, and suspended in front of Prometheus, while about a 
hundred and fifty lines of the play were being spoken. But 
the supposition is ridiculous and quite unnecessary. The car 
of the Oceanidae was simply drawn on to the stage, and the 
maidens sat there for a time conversing with Prometheus, and 
then dismounted from it and descended into the orchestra. As 
to the way in which the m^chan6 was worked, and the manner 
in which the gods and heroes were made to disappear from 
view at the top of the stage, there is no information. Un-* 
fortunately the construction of the upper part of the stage- 
buildings is a subject about which we are entirely ignorant. It 
is useless therefore to hazard conjectures concerning the exact 
nature of the arrangements adopted. 

The m6chane was used under various circumstances ; but the 
most ordinary occasion for its emplo3mient was to introduce 
the MpiiR^ y machina ' at the end of a play, when affairs had 
reached such a complicated condition that only divine inter-* 
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ference could put them right again. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the gods and goddesses of the Greek stage walked 
about like mortal beings '. But when they were introduced, in 
the manner described, to untie the knots at the conclusion of a 
play, the supernatural character of their intervention was em- 
phasised by their appearance in the sky. The god so intro- 
duced was called the 'deus ex machina,' or 'god_froni the 
"~THarhfrFE_' ; and th'e phrase became a proverbial one to denote 
an unexpected benefactor ^ The 'deus ex machina' was a 
favourite device with Euripides. It is never used by Aeschylus 
in his extant tragedies, and only once by Sophocles, at the end 
of the Philoctetes. But Euripides has recourse to it on several 
occasions. The Andromache, Orestes, Electra, Ion, Helena, 
Supplices, and Iphigenia in Tauris are all brought to a con- 
clusion by the appearance of a god from heaven. The practice 
is strongly censured by Aristotle, who points out that in a well- 
constructed plot there should be no need of supernatural agen- 
cies, and the conclusion should be the inevitable result of the 
preceding incidents. He considers that the only proper 
occasion for the employment of the ' deus ex machina ' is when a 
god is to be brought down from heaven to give infarmation 
about the past or future, which no mere human being could be 
supposed to be acquainted with'. It will be found that some of 
the uses of the 'deus ex machina' in Euripides answer to this 
description of Aristotle, and would not incur his censure. In 
several cases the god is introduced, not so much to set matters 
right, as to inform the characters of the destiny which awaits 
(hem in the future. In the Andromache, the Electra, and the 
Supplices the plot has already been brought to a conclusion be- 
fore the god appears. His function is confined to announcing 
the future course of events. These therefore are what Aristotle 
would call permissible uses of the 'deus ex machina.' 

The principal purpose then of the mechane was to bring 

* Enr. Hipp. 53 t(a TwvSf p^oo/ioi 
Tin* (of Aphrodite, who is speaking 
the prologue). Cp. Aesch. From. 941' 
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down a god from heayeii. at the conclusion of a play. But 
it was also occasio nally employed under v arious other circum- 
stances, when a god or hero had to'lie'lowered from heaven, or 
lifted up from earth. Por example Medea, in the play of 
Euripides, escapes from Jason with her slaughtered children 
upon an aerial car. In the Hercules Furens Iris and Lyssa 
are sent down by H6ra to drive Hercules to madness. They 
appear for a time suspended in the air above the palace ; and 
then Iris reascends to heaven, Lyssa goes down into the palace 
to execute her purpose. Other instances are to be met with in 
the lost plays of Euripides. Perseus was exhibited as gliding 
down through the air in front of the cliff where Andromeda had 
been chained. Bellerophon made his ascent to heaven on the 
winged Pegasus^. The ascent of Trygaeus upon the beetle was 
intended by Aristophanes as a parody on the Bellerophon of 
Euripides. His speech in the course of his aerial journey con- 
sists of a ludicrous mixture of phrases from the Bellerophon, 
shouts to the beetle to keep his head straight, and terrified 
appeals to the stage-manager to look after the security of the 
pulley '^, 

§ 8. Other Mechanical Contrivances, 

Two other contrivances for moving people through the air 
are mentioned by the ancient writers ; but the information con- 
cerning them is very defective. The Fig- Branch was a sort of 
hook, from which the actors were suspended by means of ropes 
and bands. The Crane was an instrument by which the bodies 
of dead heroes were caught up and conveyed into the sky. It 
was used by Aeschylus in the Psychostasia, when Dawn carried 
away the body of her son Memnon. The notices about the 
Crane and Fig- Branch are too brief and contradictory to enable 
their exact character, and their relationship with the m€chanfi, 

^ Eur. Med. 131 7 ff., Here. Fur. 815 if/dKlajy \ bia/elvtiffos <pau9pois &<rly, | ^ 

fF. ; Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. pp. 316, vouts ; rl noitis; wot vapaickl»(a \ ra^ 

358; Poll. iv. 128. fxvKT^pas vpds rcis Xajjpas; \ .,.ifT 

^ Arist. Pax 154 fF. dAX* a7€, Tl^yaae, -xcvovoikt vp6a€x^ '''^^ ^^^ **'* ^M' 
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to be defined with accuracy \ Another appliance for exhibit- 
ing gods in a supernatural manner was t he theologeion. It was 
a narrow platform high up at the back of the stage, upon which 
the gods made their appearance when they were to be repre- 
sented as actually in heaven. Probably it was similar in con- 
struction to the ekkyblema, and was usually invisible, but was 
pushed forward through an opening at the back when required. 
The most celebrated instance of its employment was in the Psy- 
chostasia of Aeschylus, Zeus was there represented as sitdng 
in heaven, holding scales in his hands, in which were placed the 
destinies of Achilles and Memnon respectively. On each side 
of him stood Thetis and Dawn, supplicating for the lives of 
their sons. The scene was in imitation of that in the Iliad, 
where Zeus weighs the fates of Achilles and Hector ", It is 
possible that the scene in the Peace between Hermes and Try- 
gaeus took place upon the theologeion. Sometimes the con- 
trivance was used in place of the ordinary mechane to introduce 
the 'deus ex machina' at the end of a play. The god, instead 
of being lowered from heaven, was displayed suddenly upon 
the platform high up in the background '. 

Several other devices in use upon the Attic stage are briefly 
mentioned by Pollux, but his descriptions are so meagre and 
obscure that little or nothing can be inferred as to their exact 
character, Charon's Steps was a contrivance for bringing 
ghosts and spectres upon the stage, such as the ghost of Darius 
in the Persae, and the ghost of Clytaemnestra in the Aga- 

' Poll. iv. 130 % Si y4payos lirjx'^f^ '■<" """'■ ''" ^ 2'^' ""' "' "''('' ainhv it 

imr (X ii^tiipov itaTaiptp6iitvi» if' VvjiQeTaal<f. Plot. Aud. Poet. p. 17 A. 
djJwiryTi mii/MTm, (jT Kixp>lTiu 'Bin Apiri- " Luc, Philops. ag Btiy iirA ;ji)xn»V' 

fowfo t3 iTil/Jo Til Mi/ttovot. Plut. Prov. iKUaKaKKi/S^al fioi. Bekket, Anecd, 

116 (Paroemiogr. Gotting. i. p. 338) p. 20S, ^itiA li^jx'"^!' /"Jx""^ <"" irajd 

KpiSjjs fiaytiin]!- ni' ov^ i m^Kivos K\i- this vai^uKui lysuKX.'/iiiaTi! ti lUai dwd 

Joi, iXA' ^ iyxvplt, &f' ?! ol bvoxpnal awSiiinii irpii S fipirai (i) lis t^ 

if Tou TpayiKois aKr/mis i(apTwrTai aiitjyijv Silvias x^P'" ^'"^ 4 dAAsv ritii 

8»ou lufioiiiifoi i)n^ii*<ia>' fawTflpoi Koi ijptio!. Trygaeua probably mounted to 

raivlai! naTiiKTiiinivoi. So alflo HesycL. the theologeion. Bnt Niejahr (Quaest, 

V. KpiSrj. Pollui (iv. 118) malies the Scaen. p. ao ff.) snggests that he only 

tp^tij the comic counterpart of the rose a short distance npon the beetle, 

lajXnr^ ; bat this is utterl)' impiobable. then descended to earth agaio, ildA that 

" Poll, iv, 130 irA Si ToS ata\o-)c'iBa his own house then did duty as the 

fcrot iiwip rifi' anjuipi tv iij/ii imfaivot- house of Zeus. 
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memnon. It can hardly have been anything else than a flight 
{ of steps leading out upon the stage from underneath. The 
I ' anapiesma ' was used by river-gods, Furies, and other sub- 
1 terranean beings for the purpose of appearing above ground. 
/ The word ' anapiesma ' seems to mean something which was 
\ pushed back. It is probable therefore that the contrivance was 
merely the ordinary trap-door of the modern theatre, through 
which the spectral being was raised on to the staged The 
l/ lbronteion ' was a device for imitating the noise of thunder 
/behind the scenes, and was of a very simple character. Pebbles 
were poured out of a jar into a large brazen vessel, or else bags 
I were filled with stones and flung against a metal surface. The 
' keraunoskopeion ' was obviously intended to imitate lightning, 
but the description in Pollux is unintelligible. The 'stropheion' 
was some sort of revolving machinery, by which heroes were 
exhibited in heaven, or deaths at sea and in battle were repre- 
sented. The ' hemikyklion ' was semicircular in shape, ancL 
gave a distant view of a city, or of a person swimming in th^ 
sea. The ' hemistrophion ' is merely mentioned by name, ancj 
no description of it is appended ^. 

The question whether a drop-scene was used in the Athenian 
theatre during the great period of the drama is one which has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. In Roman theatres a drop- 
scene was invariably used between the different plays, the 
mechanism being exactly the reverse of that employed in 
modern times. When the play was going to begin, the curtain 
was let down into a narrow crevice in the front of the stage, 
and at the end of the performance was drawn up again'. 
There can be no doubt that similar curtains were used in Greek 
theatres at a later period ; but the question is whether they 
were used at Athens during the fifth and fourth centuries. 
There are no references to anything of the kind in the extant 
Greek dramas, and there are no passages in ancient writes 

^ Poll. iv. 132 cX Z\ xo-pojyiot KXliMKts, Ti irp6amtWt rh Z\ wtpl ro^ AML^fitik 

/eard rds ktc rSiv kBcoKlajy /ea$6dovs tcfl/iC' &ip* &v dv4fiatpw 'Eptrvts, 
yai, rd. ddojXa dv* avrStv &ya7ri/ivownv, ^ Poll. iv. 127-133 ; Said. y. ^pirfi 

rd bi dofairUff/Mra, rb fxiv kanv kv rg * Ovid. Met iii. iii ; Hon Ep. iil* 

a/crjvy Qts vorafibv daf€\B&v j) rokovrdv 189. 
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which can be held to prove the existence of a drop-scene in 
the early Athenian theatre '. The question must therefore be 
discussed on general grounds. To our modern notions a drop- 
scene appears to be almost a necessity in the case of plays 
which commence with the actors already in position upon 
the stage. In the Greek drama such plays are not infrequent. 
For instance, in the opening scene of the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus the Thebans are discovered kneeling at the altar before the 
palace of the king, In the Troades, when Poseidon comes for- 
ward to speak the prologue, he sees Hecuba stretched upon the 
groimd in an attitude of despair. The Orestes of Euripides 
opens with Orestes stretched upon a bed in front of the palace, 
and his sister Electra watching beside him. Many other 
examples might be cited of plays which begin with the actors 
already in a fixed position. Unless therefore a drop-scene was 
used between the plays, it would have to be supposed that the 
actors came on the stage in full view of the people, took up the 
required position, and then began the dialogue. There would 
be a great sacrifice of illusion in such a mode of commencement. 
Besides this the drop-scene would of course be the natural and 
obvious mode of concealing the stage from view while the 
scenery was being altered between the different plays. For 



' The following passages are cited in 
proof of the existeaee of a drop-seene ; 
—(1) Athen, p. 536 A fivoniray ii 
TOW Aij/oiTpliw 'AS^kijiru' kypSiptTo l-nl 
roB tfoaieqviov (6 A7/n}rpio!) <n( T^t 
ofmJUfUHjt iix"^)"'"''' Here vpoaxfinoi' 
more probably denotes Ihe scene at the 
back of the stage. (2) Suid. v. ipo- 
ffmjFiof ■ rb irpi Tfl5 aitrpnp napavlTanim: 
^ ii Tuxi mipiXKo/iinj t7|» np/ffaaiy 
KaS&wtf iiil Tfoaidtvtiiv ■nafi'iiiaiaaf i&t 
oKififi! l-nariAas. Suicias has here mis- 
talten the meaning of the passage he 
quotes, in which irpoffK^Knw = ' the 
tag*.' (3) Synesius (dor. abont 400 
A, D.), Acgypt. p. 128 C ri Si tis . . . 
oiyo^floAfu'JoiTD Bii tdC rpoaxtjrlov. 
Eyen if irptwiic^KiiiF means ' the drop- 
seene ' in this passage, it would be no 
proof of the existence of a drop-scene 
in classical times. (4^ Poll. iv. 131 



(speating of the theatre) ^ffffri SJ cat 
ri mpaiTlTaaiui ai\alai' /caXfTr, 'Tirlpd- 
iou tiii6vTas itf T^ KarA TIaTpoftXiovi- oi 
5i (vyia SipyovTCi flanSiVTO iv ^^ trro^ 
vtpiifipafajUVBi Ti tilp" aiiT^S aiXaSif, 
Snid. V. aikala, and Bekk. Anecd. p, 463 
aii?i.aia tA t§s tTKr/br/s irapaviToafia' 

"(xP^fCi Si OUTf TlTffKlSlJE iv T$ KOTd 

narpoKkiovt. Hesych. v, avkaia . . . tA 
T^s axTji'Tj! napa-airairiia, Et. Mag. 
p. 170 \c70i'Tai 5i aOAaioL lad tA mpa- 
TfTOfT/mTa T^f OKT/v^s, dj! Trap^ t^ Oto- 
\6-f<p. It is obvious that the gramma- 
tians here cited were thinking of a drop- 
scene. But the passage they refer to in 
Hjipereides has nothing to do with a 
drop-scene. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether this testimony is of any value 
except for the practice of their own 
times. It can hardly be considered 
decisive for the classical period. 
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these reasons it has been inferred that the Athenians cannot 
have done without one. But on the other hand it has already 

been pointed out that it is a great mistake to apply our modem 
notions of propriety to an ancient dramatic performance. The 
Athenian drama was quite unhke any modern exhibition, and 
one point of difference may have been the absence of the drop- 
scene. On the Athenian stage, where the changes of scenery 
required between the different plays were usually of the slightest 
character, it was not nearly so necessary as in modern times. 
Its chief advantage would have been in the case of plays which 
open with the actors already arranged in a sort of tableau. To 
judge by our modern ideas, the effect in such cases would have 
been greatly heightened, and the illusion much more fiilly 
carried out, by the use of a drop-scene. But the Greeks did 
not lay very much stress upon reahsm and illusion in their 
scenic arrangements. They were satisfied with simple and 
conventional methods of representing events upon the stage. 
Such devices as the ekkykl^ma and the periaktoi would never 
have been tolerated, if the object had been to produce an 
illusion by the accurate imitation of real objects. It is therefore 
very likely that in the dramas just referred to the Athenians 
were quite content for the actors to come forward and take up 
their position in full view of the audience, before the piay 
actually commenced. Custom in such cases is everything. 
What might appear ludicrous to a modern audience would pasa 
unnoticed to an audience that was used to it. An illustration of 
this fact may be found in the early history of the English drama, 
in which there was little or no attempt at scenery, and the illusioi 
was spoiled by the presence of spectators sitting upon the stage. 
Yet the audience of those days was not dissatisfied. It is there- 
fore easy to imagine that the Athenians did perfectly well without 
a drop-scene. At the same time there is no evidence to prove 
that such was the case. And the drop-scene is a very convenien( 
device, and one that would naturally suggest itself from the veiy 
first. On the whole therefore it seems safest, until furtiier 
evidence is forthcoming, to regard the question as an open 






CHAPTER V. 

THE ACTORS. 

§ I. Rise of the Actor's Profession. 

Before proceeding to give an account of the actors in the 
ancient Greek drama, there are one or two points which ought 
to be made clear, in order to avoid possible misconceptions. In 
the first place the actors and the chorus were entirely distinct 
from one another. The chorus was chosen and paid by the 
choregus, and performed in the orchestra. The actors were 
hired by the state, and their proper place was upon the stage. 
The term 'hypokrit^s,' or 'actor,' was never applied to the 
members of the chorus. It was not even applied to all the per- 
fonners upon the stage, but only to such of them as took a 
prominent part in the dialogue. The various mute characters, 
such as the soldiers and attendants, and also the subordinate / 
characters who had only a few words to say, were not dignified 
^th the title of 'actor.' In the second place it should be re- 
mmbered that the Greek actors invariably wore masks, and 
were consequently able to appear in several parts in the course 
of the same performance. When, therefore, it is said that in 
the early history of Greek tragedy only a single actor was 
employed in each play, this does not imply that the number 
of characters was limited to one. All it implies is that only one 
character could appear at a time. The number of actors in 
a Greek play never exceeded three, even in the latest period. 
But the eflFect of this regulation upon the capacities of the Greek 
drama was less cramping and restrictive than might have 
'^n supposed. There was no limitation to the number 
of mute and subordinate characters which might be introduced 
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at any time upon the stage. There was no restriction upon the 
number of the more prominent characters, provided they were 
not brought upon the stage simultaneously. The only limitation 
was this — that not more than three of the more prominent 
characters could take part in the dialogue in the course of the 
same scene. 

The principal function of the actors was to carry on the 
dialogue and work out the action of the play. The principal 
function of the chorus was to sing the odes which filled up the 
pauses in the action. Of course very frequently the chorus took 
part in the dialogue ; but, speaking in general terms, the dia- 
logue was the business of the actors. Such was the condition of 
things during the best period of the Attic drama. But in former 
times the case had been very different. At first the whole 
performance was a choral one, arid consisted simply of the 
songs and hymns chanted at the festivals of Dionysus. There 
were no actors and there was no dialogue. The history of the 
early development of the drama is in other words the history of 
the gradual introduction of actors and dialogue into a choral 
entertainment, and the gradual increase in the importance of 
the dialogue, until eventually it overshadowed the choral part 
altogether. The first step in the process by which a lyrical 
performance was converted into a dramatic one was as follows. 
The custom arose of filling up the intervals between the different 
portions of the choral songs with recitations by the leader of the 
chorus, and dialogues between him and the other members. 
For this purpose the leader of the chorus used to mount upon 
a small table. The subject of the recitations and the dia- 
logues would be the same as the subject of the ode, andi 
would in most cases refer to the adventures of the god Dionysus, 
In these interludes by the leader of the chorus lay the germ 
of the drama. The performance as a whole was still essen- 
tially lyrical, but the practice of inserting dialogue had been 
established \ In the case of tragedy the next step forward 

* Poll. iv. 123 lAfdy 8* Tjv Tpdv((a Poet, c, 4 icat ij filv (rpay^f^ iyii'tro) 
dpXala, k<p* ijv vpb Biixvidos fts ris dva- dvb t&v i^apx^vrcav rbv ZiBipaiifioft f ^ 
/3ds rots x^9*^^^^ dvfKpivaro, Arist. {KVfx^a) &vd rStv rd ^aKXuc&, 
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was taken by Thespis. He introduced a single actor, who took 
the part which had previously been taken by the leader of the 
chorus, and filled up the pauses in the choral odes either with 
monologues or with dialogues between himself and the leader'. 
Not much is known about the drama of Thespis except that it 
was still essentially lyrical. But as he is said to have employed 
masks, it is clear that the single actor might appear in different 
characters in successive scenes, and in this way some approach 
might be made to a dramatic representation of a story ^. The 
decisive innovation was due to Aeschylus. He introduced a 
second actor, and effected a total change in the character of 
the performance. Henceforward the intervals between the 
choral odes were filled with dialogues between the two actors 
upon the stage, instead of dialogues between the single actor 
and the leader of the chorus. At the same time Aeschylus cut 
down the length of the choral odes, and made the dialogue the 
essential and prominent feature of the performance '. The re- 
sult was a radical change in the nature of tragedy : it became a 
dramatic instead of a lyrical form of art. During the greater part 
of his career Aeschylus was contented with two actors. Three 
at least out of his seven extant plays are written for performance 
by two actors only*. This limitation upon the number of the 
performers necessitated great simplicity in the construction of 
the play, since it was impossible for more than two per- 
sonages to take part in the dialogue at the same time. Hence 
the earlier plays of Aeschylus, though essentially dramatic in 
comparison with anything which preceded them, are simple in 
plot and lyrical in tone when compared with the tragedies of his 

* Diog. Laert. iii. 56 &av€p 8€ t6 Seven against Thebes. In the conclud- 
••^dr h tJ rpaypdiq. vp&npov filv ing scene of the Seven the part of 
f^os 6 xop^ difdpafidrtitv, ^artpov h\ Ismene would not be taken by a regular 
«<nrw i^a inroicpiT^v l^cvpcv hrrlp rov actor. Apparently the opening scene 
^W'wnriJc^r^ rhv xop^v* of the Prometheus requires three actors, 

' Soidas V. eiams. unless we are to adopt the very improb- 

' Aristot Poet. c. 4 lenl ro t€ rSiy able supposition that the person of 

^p«Twy vXrjOos ^ Ms (h 8vo vpwros Prometheus was represented by a 

^X^Xoi ^ay€, nai rd rov x^pov -qXdr- wooden figure, which was nailed to the 

**Wt «ai rby k6yov vporrayojvKTTijv rock, and from behind which the prot- 

^^^Kt6aff€y, agonist spoke the part. 

* Viz. the Supplices, 
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successors. The different scenes rather serve to unfold a series 
of pictures than to develop a complicated plot. Descriptive 
speeches take the place of animated dialogue. Sophocles 
added greatly to the capacities of the drama by introducing 
a third actor \ He was thus enabled to give much greater 
variety and spirit to the dialogue. In his hands for the first 
time tragedy became essentially dramatic, and the l3n-ical ele- 
ment was thrust still further into the background. The innova- 
tion of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus in his later years, 
and the Orestean trilogy — the last and most elaborate of his 
works — requires three actors. Under Sophocles tragedy re- 
ceived its full development. The number of actors in tragedy 
was henceforward limited to three. 

The satyric drama was intimately connected with tragedy, 
and the number of actors was apparently the same. Thus 
the Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant satyric play, requires 
three actors. In an ancient vase-painting, which represents the 
performers in a satyric play, three actors are depicted ^ It 
is true that the Alcestis of Euripides, which was performed in 
place of the usual satyric drama, only requires two actors. 
But the number in this case was probably due to the choice 
of the poet, and not to any official regulation. In regard to 
comedy, very little is known as to the steps by which it was 
developed. The source of comedy lay in the phallic songs per- 
formed at the festivals of Dionysus. The dramatic element 
originated in the interludes by the leader of the chorus. The 
process of development must have been much the same as in 
tragedy ; but the names of the persons who introduced actors- 
and dialogue into comedy were forgotten even in Aristotle's 



* Aristot. Poet. c. 4; Diog. Laert. 
iii. 56 ; vit. Soph. ; Snidas v. 'S,wf>oK\9ji. 
The Life of Aeschylus assigns the intro- 
dnctiou of the third actor to Aeschylus, 
but adds that Dicaearchus ascribed it to 
Sophocles. The passage in Themis- 
tius (xxvi. p. 316 D Kal oh vpoaixo- 
/JL€V *AptaTOT4\(i tri rb ii\v vpSnov 6 
\ophi tiaicbv ^Sev €h tow Oto^uSy &iains 
de irp6\oy6v tc icai ji^atv i^€vp€v, Alax^' 



A.OS 8i rplrov {nrotcpir^v (a. L rfUrov vfo- 
tcpiT&s) is doubtful, and cannot weigh 
against Aristotle's definite statement in 
the Poetics. The balance of evidence 
is distinctly in favour of the conclusioD 
that the third actor was first introdaced 
by Sophocles. 

* Wieseler, Denkmaler, vi. 2; Enr. 
Cyclops 197 foil. 
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time. The only piece of information upon the subject is to 
the effect that Cratinus was the first to limit the number of 
actors to three, and that before his time there was no regulation 
as to the number of persons introduced upon the stage. After 
the time of Cratinus there were no further innovations, and the 
number of the actors in comedy was permanently fixed at 
three '. 

This number was never exceeded either in comedy or in 
tr^edy. All the extant Greek plays could be performed by 
three actors. It is sometimes said that the Oedipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles requires four actors ; but this is not the case. 
Although there are several occasions on which Ismene appears 
upon the stage simultaneously with three other personages, still 
on each of these occasions she does not say a word, but is 
merely a mute figure. It is evident therefore that during this 
portion of the play her part was taken by a 'super,' while at 
the beginning and end of the p!ay, where she had speeches to 
make, the part was acted by the tritagonist ^. It might at first 
sight appear that the comedies of Aristophanes require more 
than three actors ; but investigations have shown that there is 
not one of his plays which could not be performed by this 
number, assisted by a supply of 'supers'.' 

The smallness in the number of the actors necessarily limited 
the capacities of the Greek drama. It made it impossible for 
life to be represented upon the stage with the realism of a 
modem play. Mute personages — such as officers, soldiers, and 
servants — might be introduced in any number ; but the char- 
ters taking part in the dialogue could never at any one time 
Kceed three. The realistic effect produced by a promiscuous 
SHiversation between a large group of persons was impossible 
1 the Greek stage. Sometimes a certain awkwardness was 
1 by the limitation in the number of the performers. In 
t extant Greek dramas occasions are not infrequent where 
'fourth actor might have been a great advantage. For instance, 

'ArisL Poet, cc 4, 5; Anon, de ' Soph.O. C.iii?ff.,iJ+9ff.,i5ooff. 

, ^»osd.(Dindf. ProIegom.de Comoed. ' Cp. Beer, uber die Zahl der Schau- 

^ 37} ; DiomedeE, p. 490 K. spiekr bei Arittoptianei, Ldpz. IS44. 
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there is the exciting scene at the end of the Orestes of Euri- 
pides. Orestes is seen upon the roof of the palace threatening 
to kill Hermione, and Pylades is standing beside him. Mene- 
laus from below makes a piteous appeal to Pylades, but Pylades 
says not a single word in reply, but leaves Orestes to answer 
for him. His silence is very unnatural, and is only to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that there was no actor to spare, and 
therefore the poet could not put any words in his mouth. Two 
of the actors were already employed in playing the parts of 
Orestes and Menelaus, and the third was required for Apollo, 
who comes on the scene immediately afterwards. Consequently 
the part of Pylades had to be taken by a mute personage, j Then 
again there is the scene at the end of the Electra of Euripides. 
Orestes has heard his fate, and as he leaves the stage he bids 
farewell to Pylades, and urges him to marry his sister Electra. 
Pylades maintains a stolid silence, and the Dioscuri reply on his 
behalf. Here again his silence is due to the necessities of the 
case. The three actors with whom the poet was supplied were 
all employed, and Pylades was merely a dumb figure. Similar 
instances of awkward and almost ludicrous silence on the part of 
certain characters will occur to all readers of the Greek drama. 
^' But they are not so numerous as might have been expected, and 
it is astonishing to find how successfully the Greek drama, keep- 
ing within its own peculiar limits, was able to accomplish its ends 
with three actors only. 

There were several advantages in the smallness of the num- 
ber. In the first place the dialogue gained in clearness and 
simplicity, owing to the fewness of the persons taking part in 
it. This simplicity was especially well suited to the severe 
and statuesque character of Greek tragedy, in which the 
rapid movement of a dialogue between a large number of per- 
sons would have been altogether inappropriate. In the extant 
Greek tragedies even the three' actors permitted by custom are 
used with considerable reserve. They are never allowed to join 
promiscuously in the dialogue for any length of time. When- 
ever three characters are upon the stage, it will be found 
that in most cases one of them stands by in silence, while 
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the other two carry on the dialogue. The two change from time 
to time, but it is only on rare occasions and for brief periods, 
that all three converse promiscuously together. It appears, 
therefore, that the Greek tragic writers, so far from feeling the 
restriction upon the number of the actors as an impediment, did 
not even employ the number allowed by custom with as much 
freedom as they might have done. There was another obvious 
advantage in the restriction. As only three actors were needed, 
it was easy to ensure that they should all be performers of first- 
rate excellence. ■( In modern times the large number of actors 
required constitutes a great difficulty. It is rare to see the 
subordinate characters in a play of Shakespeare even tolerably 
performed. The effect of the piece is spoiled by the feebleness 
of the princes, dukes, lords, and ladies who crowd the stage. 
In the Greek drama, owing to the hraitation upon the number of 
the performers, this difficulty was avoided, and a high standard 
of excellence maintained throughout the play. It was all the 
more necessary, among the Greeks, to take some precaution 
of this kind, since the size of the theatre demanded unusual 
powers in the actor. In a modern theatre an actor, however 
poor, can at any rate usually be heard. But in the vast open- 
3'r theatre at Athens it required a man with an exceptionally 
clear and powerful voice to make himself audible to the vast 
iQUltitude of spectators. It cannot have been an easy task to 
find actors who combined histrionic talent with voices of suffi- 
cient power, and if a large number had been required, there 
would have been great difficulty in meeting the demand. This 
wtisideration doubtless helped to ensure the continued observ- 
wce of the rule as to the number of the actors. 
The original Greek word for an actor was ' hypokrites.' Ety- 
ally the word seems to have meant 'one who answers'.' 
srding to the old grammarians the origin of the term was 
» to the fact that in the early drama, when the chorus played 

' Phot. T. lita«pirnT6ai- ^b anonpi- 
*9ii6iu ol vaJmioi- leai 6 l/Tfoitpi-ri^j ivrtv- , , 

aeijch. T. imwtpifoiTO, and Poll. iv. jjaar, anoiipivSiuvi 
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the principal part, the main function of the actor was to ' reply 
to the chorus.' This derivation of the word is very likely the 
correct one. In the times before Aeschylus, when there was 
only one actor, all the dialogue was necessarily carried on 
between the actor and the chorus. It is therefore not im- 
probable that the duty of replying to the questions and remarks 
of the chorus may have been regarded as the salient feature in 
the performance of the actor, and have given rise to his name. 
In the course of the fourth century the old Attic word for an 
actor went out of use, and a new one was substituted. Hence- 
forward actors were generally called 'artists,' or 'artists of 
Dionysus '.' 

As far as tragedy is concerned the art of acting may be 
said to have commenced in the time of Thespis. But actors 
did not come into existence as a separate class until many 
years afterwards. Before the period of Aeschylus, when 
only a single actor was required, his part was taken by 
the poet. It is expressly said that Thespis was 'himself 
acting, according to ancient custom,' at that performance 
which excited the disapproval of Solon'. But when a second 
actor was introduced by Aeschylus, then the actor's profession 
became of necessity distinct from that of the poet. For some 
time afterwards the poets continued to act occasionally in their 
own tragedies, side by side with the professional actors. But 
the practice went gradually out of fashion in the course of the 
earlier part of the fifth century. Aeschylus appears, from the 
statement in his Life, to have abandoned the stage even before 
the introduction of a second actor ', Sophocles was prevented 
from appearing as an actor by the weakness of his voice. It ia 
true that he sometimes performed in public. In the Thamyris 



■t. Prob. 



' Demosth. Fals. Leg. | 
Toil Tixrifl^i Biy^-jaitv ; Ai 
XXX. EO ot ntpl T^y AiSrvaoy TE;(>'dTai; 
Polyb. xvi. 21. 

" Pint. .SoloD p. 95 C ; Aiistot. Rbet. 
txpivovro yip airof rds Tpa-yifiSias 









' The words ia the Life 



•Xpiao 



Kai rdi' dtvTtpitv aur^ irpoiT^i^ HvvrC-< 
OKOV rif XafjiiSia.- t^ &i rpfror 
Kpir^i' airii i(tSptv, ttit 5i AmalafX"* 
6 Kma-qrins, iofonK^s. These words 
imply that he employed Mynniscni for 
Che first time On tile occasion of hii 
intcodaction of a second actor ; 
that previously to this iiuiovstioD, wtm 
only one actor was required, he iii 
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he played the harp, and in the Nausicaa he delighted the spec- 
tators by his skill with the ball. But it is not likely that on 
either of these occasions he took a regular actor's part. He 
probably appeared upon the scene merely as a mute character, 
in order to show his skill with the harp and the ball *. After the 
time of Sophocles there are no further instances of tragic poets 
performing in their own plays'. As to the early history of comic 
acting very little is known. Cratinus is mentioned as one of the 
old poets who were called 'dancers,' and it is therefore probable 
that he acted in his own comedies'. But after his time there is 
no certain instance of a comic poet appearing upon the stage. 
The professional actor was universally employed. The state- 
ment that Aristophanes acted the part of Cleon in the Knights 
is due to a misconception on the part of the scholiast ', 

It appears then that it was in the beginning of the fifth century 
that the profession of the actor came into existence as a distinct 
occupation. It grew very rapidly in importance. At first the 



employ Cleander, 
instead of acting himself. He mnst, 
Iberefore, have given np acting before 
tie production of the Supplices, and 
considerably before the first appearance 
rf Sophocles. The statement that 
Sophocles WBE the _;fri( dramatic poet 
to abandon acting in person con only be 
l^e lo the extent that he was the first 
poet who never acted at oil. 

' Vit. Soph. itpvTor iiiv KordKiaas 
^ imixpiaiv tdS woujtoE Sid rijii iSiav 
(lurpofuH'oi' ; Afben. p. 10 F ; Eustath. 



Od. 



P- 1533- 



* Miiller (die Griech. Buhneii. p. 1S4) 
*ate», on the authority of Zenob. I'rov. 
'■ «oo, that Astydamas the Elder acted 
m hu own tragedy, the Parthenopaens. 
file words in Zenobins are luTHiipfiao! 
i* rg iwetpiaii UapBiromiiov, But this 
it neiely a catelesaness of expression, 
in *hich no stress can be laid. In the 
icwnat given by Suidas (v. ffauT^i' 
bmrtii) of the same occurrence the 

iiiaaKaXlif napeiromSov. The whole 
Itoij about Astydamns the Elder receiv- 



ing a statue on account of the sncces! of 
his Parthenopaeus is rather dnbious, 
since the inscription in Corp. Inscr. 
Att, ii, 973 shows that Astydamas the 
Younger produced a Parthenopaens in 
340 B.C. It is possible that in the stoiy 
about the Parthenopaeus the elder and 
the younger Astydamas have been con- 

' Athen. p. 2 2 A. 

' The story abont Aristophanes acting 
the part of Cleon in the Knights was due 
to a misunderstanding of the phrase 
naeSfraniSpaiuiBi' iavToii. TheKnigbts 
was the first play Aristophanes produced 
in his own name. See Meineke, Frag. 
Com. Gr. It. gaSff. Antiphanes is said 
(Miiller, Griech. Biihnen. p. 184) to 
have acted one of his own comedies, the 
evidence being the inscription in Corp. 
Inacr. Att. ii. 971 ['An-i^l^jt niK'n-i'O 
'Avaa^(o[ii4i'aay [bvfKpiriTo 'ArT]itpd~ 
vi;!. But it is by DO means certain that 
the [lame of the poet is rightly filled in 



Even if it 



:, jt doe 



t follow that the actor Antiphanes 
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actors were so little regarded that their names were not tliought 
worthy of a place in the notices of dramatic victories. But in 
the records of the latter half of the century a change is observ- 
able, and the names of the actors regularly appear side by side 
with those of the poets and choregi. About the same time a 
prize was instituted for the best actor at the different contests, 
as well as for the best poet ^. In the fourth century the actors 
sprang into still greater prominence. The art of acting tended 
to outshine the art of dramatic writing. An age of great actors 
succeeded to an age of great poets. The same phenomenon 
is not uncommon in the theatrical history of other nations. In 
England, for instance, a period of dramatic productiveness was 
followed by a period of sterility and insignificance, and from the 
time of Garrick downwards the names of the great actors, who 
have made themselves famous by interpreting the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare, are more conspicuous than the names of dramatic 
authors. In Athens the fourth century was the period when acting 
was brought to the greatest perfection. To such an extent had the 
importance of the actor's profession increased, that in Aristotle's 
time a play depended more for its success upon the skill of the 
actor than upon the genius of the poet. The effect upon dramatic 
writing was most pernicious. The poets began to write their plays 
with a view to exhibiting the capacities of the actors. Scenes 
which had no connexion with the plot were introduced for the 
sole purpose of enabling an actor to make a display of his talents '. 
Sophocles is said by one of the old grammarians to have been 
guilty of the same sort of practice. But if there is any truth in 
the statement, the evil effects are not very apparent in the extant 
tragedies '. The charge might be brought with more plausibility 
against the itionodies of Euripides, which are feeble from 
literary point of view, but would enable an actor with a fine 
voice to make a great impression. However it was not until th^ 
fourth century that the influence of the actors became so 

* See chap. i. p. 54. voirpwv 81' avroiJs, (nrd 8^ rwv dyaiOafif 9td 

' Aristot. Poet c. 9 \4yM 8* lir«<ro- rohs {nroKptrdi: Rhet. iiL I {^(10 

8tw8i7 fwBov iv f rd. cir€t<r<$8(a ficr* dijvavrcu vvv r&v muijT&v ot intoKpntd* 

&\KriXa oih-* iUhi oir* Avdyierj etvai, ' Vit. Soph. p. 3 Dind£ 
roiavTCU 8^ voiowrou inrb fiiv rSgv <paiXxjv 
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universal as to inflict distinct injury upon the art of dramatic 
writing. 

The selection of the necessary number of actors for each 
dramatic performance was, except in very early times, under- 
taken by the state. The details in connexion with this arrange- 
ment have already been discussed in a previous chapter ^ The 
main points may be recapitulated here. -^During the early part 
of the fifth century the poets chose their own actors. Certain 
poets and certain actors were permanently associated together. 
But as the actors increased in importance, they were placed on 
the same footing as the poets and choregi, and were appointed 
by the state. They were then distributed among the poets by 
lot. In the course of the fourth century the use of the lot was 
discontinued in the case of tragedy, and a new arrangement was 
adopted, which was rendered possible by the fact that each 
tragic poet exhibited several tragedies at the same time. Under 
the new system each tragedy was performed by a different actor, 
and in this way all the competing poets enjoyed in turn the ser- 
vices of all the actors. In comedy, as each poet exhibited only 
a single play, the old system of distribution by lot was retained. 
If an actor was engaged for one of the great Athenian festivals, 
and failed to put in an appearance, he was fined by the state. 
On one occasion Athenodorus, the great tragic actor, was hired 
to perform at the City Dionysia. But he failed to keep his 
^'^S^gement, as he preferred to be present and perform at the 
festivities held by Alexander the Great in Phoenicia, after his 
return from Egypt. A heavy fine was inflicted upon him in 
consequence, but the fine was paid by Alexander ^ 

§ 2. The distribution of the Parts among the Actors. 

It has already been shown that the number of the actors in 
a Greek play was limited to three. These three actors had 
distinctive names, according to the prominence of the parts 
which they took. The principal actor was called the protagonist; 
next in importance came the deuteragonist ; the tritagonist 

* See chap. ii. pp. 74-77. ' Plut. Alex. p. 681 E. 
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played the inferior characters *. The importance of the prot- 
agonist on the Greek stage has been pointed out in previous 
chapters '. In the ordinary theatrical language of the time a play 
was said to be * acted by the protagonist,' as if the other actors 
were of no account. The protagonist was publicly appointed by 
the state, but was allowed to choose the second and third actor 
at his own discretion. In the same way the prize for acting at 
each festival was confined to the protagonists. The other per- 
formers had nothing to do with it. In tragedy more especially 
the protagonist was a person of the greatest importance; 
the deuteragonist and tritagonist were placed in a very subor- 
dinate position. The whole structure of a Greek tragedy was 
designed with the object of fixing the interest upon some 
grand central figure. The significance of the other characters 
consisted simply in their capacity to excite the passions and 
draw forth the sentiments of the leading personage. This 
being so, it was essential that the protagonist should concen- 
trate the interest upon himself; otherwise the harmony and 
balance of the play would have been destroyed. Hence the 
subordinate actors were strictly forbidden to attempt to out- 
shine the protagonist. They were called upon to exercise the 
greatest self-denial. Even if they had finer voices than the 
protagonist, they were made to moderate and restrain their 
powers, so as to allow the protagonist to retain the superiority, 
and rivet the attention of the spectators upon the central 
figured The jealousy of protagonists towards their fellow- 
actors is well exemplified by the story about Theodorus, who 
had a theory that the first speaker in a play always attracted 
the S3anpathies of the audience, and therefore would never 
allow any other actor, however inferior, to appear upon the 
stage before himself \ 

* Plut. Rep. Ger. 817 A ; Dem. Fals. summittere, ut ille princeps quam 

Leg. § 10 ; Suidas v. ^(xpoKXi^s, maxime excellat, &c. 

^ See chap. i. p. 55, ch. ii. p. 75. * Aristot. Pol. vii. 17. The story 

' Cic. Div. in Caecil. § 48 ut in about Theodorus has caused some diffi- 

actoribus Graecis fieri videmus saepe culty. Does it mean that Theodorus, 

ilium, qui est secundaram aut tertiarum besides taking the principal character, 

partium, quum possit aliquanto clarius also played the part of the person who 

dicere, quam ipse primarum, multum made the first speech in the tragedy? 
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The distribution of the different parts among the actors was 
undertaken by the poet if the play was a new one \ But if an 
old play was being reproduced, the matter would be arranged 
by the protagonist who had the management of the perform- 
ance. The three actors between them filled all the parts in 
a play, appearing in various characters successively. Such a 
practice was rendered possible by the use of masks. An actor 
had only to change his mask and his dress, and he could then 
re-appear in a new character. Changes of this. kind could be 
effected in a very few moments, as is shown by the one or 
two traditions on the subject which have been preserved by 
the ancient scholiasts. For example, in the opening scene 
of the Phoenissae Jocasta speaks the prologue, and then 
leaves the stage. Thereupon Antigone and an old attendant 
mount by a staircase on to the roof of the palace, in order to 
view the Argive army encamped outside the walls. The scho- 
liast tells us that the protagonist played the parts both of 
Jocasta and of Antigone. It was necessary, therefore, after 
Jocasta had left the stage, that there should be a slight interval 
before Antigone appeared upon the palace roof, to give the 
actor time to change his mask and dress. Euripides managed 
this by making the attendant come out alone upon the roof at 
first, and look about him to see that the coast is clear, while he 
addresses a few words to Antigone, who is still inside the 



^ so, he would have been debarred 

from acting some of the most popular 

tragedies of the time. For instance, 

^e actor who took the part of Elect ra 

^ the play of Sophocles could not act 

^c part of the paedagogus, since 

^cc^ comes on the stage as soon as 

^ paedagogus leaves it. There would 

"C tile same difficulty about the Orestes, 

t^e Medea, and many other plays. It 

^ been suggested that the reference is 

to some preliminary announcement of 

the title of the play, which Theodorus 

preferred to make himself, instead of 

letving it to a subordinate. Such 

announcements were made in Greek 

tbeatres in later times (cp. Lucian, 



Pseudolog. 19 ; Heliod. Aethiop. viii. 
17; Synesius, mpi vpovoias p. 128 D), 
and may have been customary in Athens, 
or in other parts of Greece, in the time 
of Theodorus. But it is extremely im- 
probable that the reference is to any 
such practice. The audience would 
hardly pay much attention to the voice 
of the person who announced the name 
of the coming play. The meaning is 
probably that Theodorus used to take 
the part of the character which spoke 
first, whenever it was possible to do so. 
In such plays as the Electra it would be 
impossible. 

^ Alciphron, Epist. iii. 71. 
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palace. When he sees that all is safe, he calls on Antigone to 
follow after him, and she thereupon mounts the staircase, and 
appears to the spectators. The speech of the attendant, while 
he is looking about upon the roof, consists of only fifteen iambic 
lines. Thus the space of time required to speak fifteen lines 
was enough to enable an actor to change from one character to 
another ^ There is a further instance which shows that even 
less time was necessary. In the Choephori, when Aegisthus is 
murdered, a servant rushes out upon the stage and calls to 
Clytaemnestra. As Clytaemnestra comes out, he apparently 
runs back into the palace. Clytaemnestra speaks five lines, and 
then Orestes hastens out of the palace, followed by Pylades. 
In the scene which ensues Pylades has three lines to 
speak ; and the scholiast says that his part was taken by the 
servant who had just left the stage, so as to avoid the necessity 
of four actors. The servant must therefore have changed his 
mask in a very few moments ^. As such rapid changes were 
possible, a great variety of characters might be introduced in 
the course of a play, in spite of the restriction that more than 
three characters could not take part in the dialogue at the 
same time. 

In the distribution of parts the protagonist took the prin- 
cipal character. The parts of Oedipus, Electra, and Antigone, 
in the plays of the same name by Sophocles, are specially 
mentioned as having been acted by celebrated protagonists. 
Orestes in the play of Euripides is also described as the part of 
the protagonist ^ Usually, as in the above instances, the prin- 
cipal character gave the name to the piece. But this was not 
always the case. In the Oenomaus of Sophocles the part of 
Oenomaus was played by the tritagonist Aeschines. In the 
Cresphontes of Euripides the principal character was Merope, 
and was taken by Theodorus. The part of Cresphontes fell 
to Aeschines as tritagonist *. It does not therefore follow that 
the character which gave the name to a play was necessarily 

^ Schol. Eur. Phoen. 93. Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. ii. p. 763. 

^ Schol. Aesch. Choeph. 900. * Hesych. v. dpovpaios OIv6/mos ; 

^ Aul. Gell. vii. 5 ; Stob. Flor. 97. Dem.de Cor. § 180; Aelian, Var. Hist. 

28 ; Dem. Fals. Leg. § 246 ; Strattis ap. xiv. 40. 
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the leading one. In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus most likely 
the protagonist played the part of Clytaemnestra, as this is 
certainly the most impressive character in the play, though not 
the one with which the spectators are in sympathy. Besides 
playing the leading part the protagonist had also to take his 
share of the subordinate characters when he could be spared. 
It has already been mentioned that in the Phoenissae of Euri- 
pides the protagonist appeared in the part of Antigone, as well 
as in that of Jocasta. At times he took even the smallest 
characters if the necessities of the play demanded it. Plutarch 
states that the protagonist, in the part of a messenger or 
an attendant, often gained more applause than the actor who 
bore the sceptre and the crown \ It was, in fact, the chief 
advantage of the Greek system that even the subordinate cha- 
racters were played with as much excellence as the more 
important ones. The tritagonist took what in modern times 
would be called the 'heavy' parts. It was his special pri- 
vilege, as Demosthenes remarks, to play the tyrant and the 
sceptred monarch^. Aeschines, in his career as tritagonist, 
often had to act gloomy tyrants of this kind, such as Creon, 
Cresphontes, and Oenomaus. Such characters did not require 
great powers in the actor. There was no pathos to be excited, 
no play of conflicting emotions to be exhibited. All that was 
necessary was a powerful voice, and a capacity for declaiming 
verses. Most likely for the same reason the tritagonist usually 
spoke the prologues, which also did not require much more in 
the actor than good powers of elocution. Thus the ghost of 
Polydorus, which speaks the prologue in the Hecuba of Euri- 
pides, was acted by Aeschines as tritagonist ^ The deuter- 
*gonist took the parts which, in point of interest, were inter- 
mediate between the leading characters, and the heavy parts 
which fell to the tritagonist. There are not, however, any tradi- 
tions as to particular characters having been played by the 
deuteragonist. Attempts have been made in modern times to 
^ign the characters in the extant Greek dramas to the prot- 

* Pint. Lysand. p. 446 D. * Dem. 1. c, de Cor. §§ 180, 267. 

* Dem. Fals. Leg. § 247. 
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agonist, deuteragonist, and tritagonist respectively. Such 
speculations are interesting, in so far as they show that all 
the existing plays could be perfectly well performed by three 
actors. Otherwise they are not of very great value. There is 
generally no difficulty in deciding which was the leading charac- 
ter. But it is obvious that the subordinate parts might be 
distributed in various ways; and no doubt the arrangement 
differed at different periods. There are no traditions on the 
subject in addition to those already mentioned. Any attempt, 
therefore, to reproduce the exact arrangement adopted at a 
particular period must depend more or less upon conjecture. 



§ 5. Extra Performers. 

For every Greek play a chorus was provided by the choregus, 
and three actors were supplied by the state. But in most plays 
a certain number of additional performers were required. 
The parts which these extra performers had to fill may 
be divided, roughly speaking, into three classes. In the first 
place there were the various mute personages, who simply 
appeared upon the stage, and did nothing more. The second 
class consisted of minor characters with only a few words to 
say. In these cases extra performers were required, either 
because the regular actors were already occupied, or because 
the part was that of a boy or girl, which the regular actor woul 
be unable to takci Thirdly,, in many cases a small subordinat 
chorus was required, in addition to the ordinary one. Tlie 
general name for the persons who undertook these parts was 
'parachor^gemata\* This word obviously means somethings 



^ As there is some donbt about the 
meaning of the word vapaxoffffyrffMy it 
will be well to quote the passages where 
it occurs. They are (i) Schol. Aesch. 
Prom. 12 iv vapaxoprjy^fMTi a^rf 
(ISooKoTToirfOfiffa Bla, (2) Schol. Aesch. 
£um. 573 kv vapaxoprjy^fiari avr^ flair 
ol *Ap€oiTayiTm fjoj^afiov SiaXeyofitvoi. 
(3) Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 211 ravra 
KaXurou irapaxopijy^fiaTa, lirctS^ ovx 



6pSi¥Tai kv rf $€6rp^ ol fidrpaxoh «^ 
6 x^P^^t ^'^ i<foa$€¥ puiuvvrtu rodr 
fiarp&x^^.i ^ '< A\ij$W5 x^P^ ^'^ ^ 
ticrefi&v vtKpSav (rvy4(rrrjK€v, (4) SchoL 
Aristoph. Pax 113 tA rouwra wapaX9- 
prjyflfULTa Kdkovciv, ola vw rd *at2nB 
iroi€i KoXoOvra rbr waripa' ttra ff^ 
ohhlv in ro&rois XP^^^''^'^ (5) ^^' 
iv. 109 diroT€ fifjy dyrl reriprov (ftcKft- 
rod tioi riv^ tSjv x^P*^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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which is supplied by the choregus in addition to his ordinary 
expenditure. It follows therefore that the cost of the extra 
performers was borne by the choregus. Properly he was only 
responsible for the chorus ; but if additional men were required, 
he had to supply them. .This conclusion is confirmed by 
Plutarch's story of a certain tragic actor who was going to 
appear as a queen, but refused to proceed with the part, unless 
the choregus provided him with a train of female attendants ^ 
Extra performers were especially necessary in the Old Comedy, 
in which a great number of characters appear upon the stage. 

If songs had to be sung, or words spoken, behind the 

scenes, by persons out of sight of the audience, these persons 

were called 'parask^nia.' In many cases their part could be 

taken by members of the chorus, and in this way no extra: 

expense would fall upon the choregus. 

It remains to consider more in detail the three classes of * para- 
chor^g^mata'. The mute personages appeared most frequently 
in the shape of attendants, body-guards, crowds of people, and 
so on. The Oedipus Rex opens with a number of suppliants 
kneeling at the altar before the palace of the king. In the 
Choephori Orestes and Pylades are accompanied by attendants. 
The judgment scene in the Eumenides requires twelve per- 

y^, mkfKMictivwv miXerrac rb vpayiAa^ cbs 
^ 'AyafU/iVoyi Alerxt^Xov* ti 8^ rhapros 
^^OKfUT^s Ti irapa<pBiy^(uro, rod to vapa- 
X^^F^yilfta 6vofii&(€Taif xal ircirpax^ot 
^tv abrb h Miftyovi Aitrx^Kov. The 

first and second instances refer to mute 

personages, the third instance refers to 

^ extra chorus, the fourth to extra 

performers who say only a few words 

'^pon the stage. It is therefore quite 

clear that the word irapaxopvfyrifia in- 
cluded all classes of extra performers, 

^ distinct from the actors and the 

chorus. There are no grounds for ex- 
cluding the mute personages from the 

class of trafrnxof^TTIMa^a} as MUller (die 

Griech. Biihnen. p. 179) and others 

We done. Pollux appears to make 

^ distinction between irapatr/crfviov and 

^f^X'^phvil^ ^^^ ^ ^6 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
Conner sang, the latter spoke. The 



distinction is a foolish one, and was 
probably due to Pollux's habit of 
generalising from one particular in- 
stance. The word irapatTK^vtoVy in its 
present sense, only occurs in the passage 
of Pollux. To judge from the ety- 
mology of the word, it most likely 
denoted performers behind the scenes. 
The words If *AyafiiiJivovi Alax^^^^ i^ 
the passage of Pollux are corrapt, the 
corruption arising from the words (v 
M^fivovi AlffxvXov which follow. There 
is no vapaa/cffviov in the Agamemnon. 
The reference cannot be to the speech 
of Pylades in the Choephori (vv. 900- 
902), because (i) the Choephori could 
not be called the Agamemnon, (2) the 
part of Pylades was taken by one of the 
regular actors, as the scholiast ad loc. in- 
forms us. 

^ Pint. Phocion p. 750 C. 
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formers to play the parts of the members of the Areopagus. In 
the Agamemnon, when the king and Cassandra arrive in the 
chariot, servants stand ready to spread carpets beneath their 
feet \ Probably in many other instances great personages were 
accompanied by attendants, although there is no special reference 
to them in the play. Not unfrequently more prominent cha- 
racters appeared upon the stage as mute figures. Pylades says 
nothing throughout the Electra of Sophocles and the Electra 
of Euripides. In the latter play one of the Dioscuri must also 
have been a dumb figure, since two actors were already upon 
the stage when the Dioscuri make their appearance. The per- 
son of Force in the Promethus Vinctus is another example. 
A very frequent occasion for the employment of mute cha- 
racters was in pathetic scenes between children and their 
parents. The children appear as silent figures, but give oc- 
casion for touching speeches by their parents. There is an 
example in the Ajax of Sophocles, where Ajax addresses 
his son Eurysaces. But the instances in Euripides are much 
more frequent. There is the celebrated scene in the Medea, 
where Medea half relents at the sight of her children. There 
is the address of Megara to her children in the Hercules 
Furens. Other examples are to be found in the introduction of 
Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, in the Phoenissae, and of 
Polymestor's children in the Hecuba ^ Mute figures were 
also very useful in occasionally personating one of the regular 
characters of the play, when the actor of the character was tem- 
porarily required for another purpose. It has already been 
pointed out that in the middle of the Oedipus Coloneus the part 
of Ismene is played by a dumb personage, to enable the previous 
actor of the part to appear in another character. One of the 
best instances of this practice is in the final scene of the Orestes, 
in which most of the prominent characters are brought upon the 
stage together, after the fashion of a modern drama. But only 
three of them can speak : Helen, Hermione, Electra, and Py- 

^ Aesch. Choeph. 713, Eum. 678 ff.. Here. Fur. 454, Phoen. 834, Hecub. 
Agam. 908. 978. 

^ Soph. Aj. 544; Eur. Med. 102 1, 
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lades are all mute figures. The silence of Pylades is especially 
unnatural. In cases of this kind an attempt is made to produce 
effects which were hardly compatible with the limited resources 
of Greek tragedy. 

The second class of extra performers took all those minor 

parts in which a certain amount of speaking or singing was 

required, but which it was impossible for the regular actors to 

take. In tragedy they were generally required for the boys' 

parts, which were unsuitable for grown up actors. Euripides 

was especially fond of introducing boys upon the stage. In 

the Alcestis Eumelus bewails his mother's death in a short 

ode. Another example is the mournful dialogue between 

Andromache and her little son Molossus \ In the Old Comedy 

tHese additional actors were frequently needed to perform small 

parts at times when the three regular actors were already on 

the stage. Examples are very numerous. There are the 

cia.ughters of Trygaeus in the Peace, and the daughters of the 

Megarian in the Acharnians. The herald and Pseudartabas 

are additional examples from the Acharnians *. 

In the third place an extra chorus was sometimes required. 
T"he Propompi in the Eumenides, and the chorus of boys in the 
VVasps, both appear side by side with the regular chorus, and 
tnust therefore have been personated by extra performers. 
^Ji additional chorus, consisting of shepherds, was also re- 
quired in the Alexander of Euripides ^. Sometimes the extra 
chorus was not visible to the spectators, but sang behind the 
scenes. In such cases the singing might be done by members 
of the regular chorus, if they had not yet entered the orchestra. 
Examples are to be found in the chorus of frogs in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and Agathon's chorus in the Thesmophoria- 
zusae*. Both these choruses were behind the scenes, and 
^ould therefore come under the class called ' paraskenia.' 
Their part would be taken by members of the regular chorus. 
In the opening scene of the Hippolytus a band of huntsmen 

* Eur. Ale. 393, Androm. 504. ' Aesch. Eum. 1032 ; Aiistoph. Vesp. 

' Aristoph. Pax 114, Acharn. 43, 248; Schol. Eur. Hipp. 58. 
94,729. * Aristoph. Ran. 209, Thesm. 104. 
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sing a short ode to Artemis upon the stage. Immediately after 
their disappearance the regular chorus, consisting of women of 
Troezen, enters the orchestra. In this case the huntsmen 
cannot have been personated by members of the regular 
chorus ; but it is possible that the singing was done by the 
chorus behind the scenes, while the huntsmen were represented 
by mute figures '. 

§ 4. Costume of the Tragic Actors, 

To return to the subject of the actors. The next point to 
be discussed is their costume, and general appearance upon 
the stage. First, as to the tragic actors. The practice of 
the Greeks in regard to tragic costume was totally opposed 
to all modern notions upon the subject. Historical accuracy 
and archaeological minuteness in the mounting of a play 
were matters of supreme indifference to the Greeks, Though 
the scenes of most of their tragedies were laid in heroic 
times, they never made the slightest attempt to reproduce 
upon the stage an accurate representation of the costume 
of the Homeric period. On the other hand they were not 
content that the heroes and gods of their tragedy should 
appear upon the scene in the costume of ordinary life, as' was 
formerly the case in our modern theatres. Greek tragedy was 
essentially ideal : the existence it depicted was far above the 
level of everyday life. Even when the subject of a tragedy was 
taken from contemporary history, as in the case of the Persae 
of Aeschylus, the treatment was ideal. In the Persae of 
Aeschylus no Greek statesmen or generals are introduced upon 
the stage, or even mentioned by name. The scene is laid far 
away in Persia ; the characters are all Persian ; everything 
common and familiar is banished out of sight. Such being the 
tone of Greek tragedy, the costume of ordinary life would have 
been out of keeping. A special dress was invented, similar to 
that of common life, but more flowing and dignified. The 
garments were dyed with every variety of brilliant colour. The 

^ Eur. Hipp. 61. 
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bulk of the actor was increased by padding his chest and limbs, 
and placing huge wooden soles under his feet. Masks were 
employed in which every feature was exaggerated, to give 
superhuman dignity and terror to the expression. In this way 
a conventional costume was elaborated, which continued for 
centuries to be the regular dress of the tragic actors. All the 
leading characters in a .Greek tragedy were dressed in this 
fashion, with only slight variations and additions, such as par- 
ticular circumstances required. A fairly accurate conceptiqn of 
the appearance presented by one of these tragic figures of the 
Greek stage may still be obtained in modern times. Our know- 
ledge on the subject is derived partly from the descriptions of 
Pollux and others, partly from works of art. The works of art, 
it is true, are in most cases Italian ; but Greek tragedies were 
commonly performed in Italy even in imperial times, and 
Roman tragedy was in all respects a mere reproduction of the 
Greek. Hence works of art depicting tragic scenes and figures, 
though Italian in origin, present the characteristics of the 
Greek stage. It would be unsafe to depend upon them for 
points of minute detail. But they correspond in the main with 
the descriptions of Pollux, and it is possible to obtain from 
them a fairly trustworthy picture of the general appearance of 
the Greek actors. The accompanying representation of a tragic 
actor is copied from an ivory statuette which was found in the 
ruins of a villa near Rieti \ 

In no respect is the difference between the ancient and the 

niodern actor more conspicuous than in the use of masks. The 

invention of the tragic mask was ascribed to Thespis, At the 

commencement of his career as an actor Thespis is said to have 

ttierely painted his face with white lead or purslane. Later on 

he employed masks ; but these were of a very simple character, 

consisting simply of linen, without paint or colouring. Choeri- 

^us introduced certain improvements which are not specified, 

Phrynichus set the example of using female masks ^ Aeschylus 

^as the first to employ painted masks, and to pourtray features 

The illustration is taken from Monu- ^ Suidas vv. Qiains, XotpiXos, ^pvyi- 

naentilnediti, xi. 13. X©** 
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of a dreadful and awe-inspiring character. ■ By several writers 
Aeschylus is regarded as the inventor of the tragic mask, and to 
a certain extent this view is correct, since it was Aeschylus who 
first gave the tragic mask that distinctive character, from which 
in later times it never varied except in detail'. After the time 
of Aeschylus there is no further mention of any radical alter- 
ations or improvements in the manufacture of masks. 

The use of masks is indissolubly connected witJi the style 
^d fibaracter of Greek tragedy. Without masks it would have \ir 
been impossible for one actor to play several parts, or for men 
to play the parts of women. Of course the Greek actor had no 
opportunity of dispjaying those powers of facial expression 
which are one of the chief excellencies in modern acting. It 
was only by hi s gesture s that he could emphasise the meaning' 
of what he had to say: his fea tures remained immovable. But 
niceties of facial expression would have been'entirely lost in 
the vast expanse of a Greek theatre. The tragic mask, on 
which were depicted in bold and striking lines the main traits 
in the character represented, was really much more effective, 
and could be seen by the most distant spectator. T hen a gain it \/ 
"^tlRt jlflYC ^'Ll diflinilt, if not impossible,- for a Greetactor to / ^ 
delineate fin ely c trawn shades of individual-obaeaeter. The 
masks necessarily ran in general types, such as that of the 
I brutal ty rant, the craft y state sman, the su ffe ri ng _ma id ^ 1, and so ^ 
on. ^The acting would have to iv>rrf=jpnnH, It would be^diffi- 
cidtto imagine the part of Hamlet acted in a mask. But the 
characters of Greek tragedy were mostly types rather than 
i ndividual s. The heroes and heroines were drawn in broad 
general outlines, and there was little attempt at delicate strokes 
of character-painting. Xhe use of masks no doubt helpe d to _^ 

p've this part iri|lHr hpnt tn Grft^tJ; trngrdj- 

Masks were generally made of linen. Cork and wood were 
occasionally used ^. The mask covered the whole of the head, 
both in front and behind. The white of the eye was painted on 

;; Hor. A. P. J78; ' Poll. x. 167; Isidor. Orig. x. 119: 

t. The- Suidns v. eioni! ; Verg. Gcorg- Ji- S^T i 
Prudent, c, Symmach. li, 646. 
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the mask, but the place for the pupil was left hollow, to enable 
the actor to see\ The expression of the tragic mask was 
gloomy and often fierce ; the mouth was opened wide, to give a 
clear outlet to the actor's voice. One of the most characteristic 
features of the tragic mask was the onkos *. This was a cone- 
shaped prolongation of the upper part of the mask above the 
forehead, intended to give size and impressiveness to the face. 
The onkos was not used in every case, but only where dignity 
was to be imparted. It varied in size according to the character 
of the personage. The onkos of the tyrant was especially large ; 
that of women was less than that of men, A character was not 
necessarily represented by the same mask throughout the piece. 
The effects of misfortune or of accident had often to be de- 
picted by a fresh mask. For instance, in the Helen of Euripides 
Helen returns upon the stage with her hair shorn oflF, and her 
cheeks pale with weeping. Oedipus, at the end of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles, is seen with blinded eyes and blood- 
stained face. In such cases a change of mask must have been 
necessary. 

The number and variety of the masks used in tragedy 
may be seen from the accounts in Pollux. For the ordinary 
tragic personages there were regular masks of a stereo- 
typed character. Pollux enumerates twenty-eight kinds '. His 
information was derived from Alexandrian sources, and his 
list represents the number of masks which were employed on 
the later Greek stage for the ordinary characters of tragedy. 
It is not likely that in the time of Sophocles or Euripides the 
use of masks was reduced so completely to a system as in the 
later period ; but the descriptions in Pollux will give a fairly 
accurate idea of the style of the masks used in earlier times. 
Of the twenty-eight masks described by Pollux six are for old 
men, eight for young men, three for attendants, and eleven for 
women. The principal features by which the different masks 
are discriminated from one another are the style of the hair, the 
colour of the complexion, the height of the onkos^ and the 

1 Aul. Gell. V. 7; Wieseler, Denk- ^ Poll, i v. 133-135,139. 

maler, p. 42, ^ Poll. iv. 1 33-141. 
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expression of the eyes. To take a few examples. The strong 
and powerful man, such as the tyrant, has thick black hair and 
beard, a tall onkos, and a frown upon his brow. The man 
wasted by disease has fair hair, a pale complexion, and a smaller 
onkos. The handsome youth has fair ringlets, a light com- 
plexion, and bright eyes. The lover is distinguished by black 
hair and a pale complexion. The maiden in misfortune has her 
hair cut short in token of sorrow. The aged lady has white 
hair and a small onkos, and her complexion is rather pale. 
Attendants and messengers are marked by special character- 
istics. One of them wears a cap, another has a peaked beard, 
a third has a snub nose and hair drawn back. One sees from 
these examples how completely Greek tragedy was dominated 
by conventional rules, in this as in all other respects. As soon 
as a personage entered the stage, his mask alone was enough to 
give the spectators a very fair conception of his character and 
position. 

The twenty-eight tragic masks enumerated by Pollux were 
used for the ordinary characters of tragedy, and formed a 
regular part of the stock of the Greek stage- manager. But 
special masks were required when any unusual character was 
introduced. Pollux gives a long list of such masks'. In the 
first place there were numbers of mythological beings with 'W'CX'f 
strange attributes. Actaeon had to be represented with horns, 
Argo with a multitude of eyes. Evippe in the play of Euripides 
had the head of a mare. A special mask of this kind must have 
been required to depict lo with the ox-horns in the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Aeschylus. A second class of special masks was 
needed to represent allegorical figures such as Justice, Per- 
suasion, Deceit, Jealousy. Of this kind are the figures of 
Death in the Alcestis of Euripides, and Frenzy in the Hercules 
Furens, Lastly there were personifications of cities, rivers, 
and mountains. Five specimens of ancient tragic masks are 
given on the next page. The first is the mask of a youth, 
the fifth that of a man ; the second and third are probably 
masks of women. The fourth is an example of one of the 

■ Poll. iv. 14I, 141. Special masks were called isaxtva npiaaijra. 
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special masks, and depicts Perseus with the cap of darkness 
upon his head '. 




We now come to the dress of the tragic actors. Nothing is 
known as to the style of dress adopted by Thespis and his im- 
mediate successors. The tragic costume which eventually pre- 

' Figs. 1-3 are copied from Wicsekr, 4 and E are copied from the ArchaeoL 

Denkmiiler, V. 20, 24,26. The first is Zeilung for 1878. They are from wsll- 

a marble, the second and third Ere from paintings at Pompeii, 
wall-paintings at Herculancam. Figs. 
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vailed upon the Greek stage dates from the time o f Aeschy lus. 
His creative spirit revolutionised every department of Greek 
tragedy. It was he who transformed it into an essentially dra- 
matic species of art and gave it the characteristics of grandeur 
and terror. It was necessary- to make a corresponding change ^ 
in the masks and dresses of the actors ; and this improvement 
also was effected by Aeschylus. The invention of the Greek i 
tragic costume, both in its main features and in most of its sul> I 
ordinate detaDs. is invariably ascribed to Aeschylus *. The / 
dress which he introduced was so well adapted to its purpose, 
that it continued unchanged in its principal characteristics 
throu^out the remaining history- of Greek tragedy. Subse- 
quent generations, wfafle making various small additions and 
alterations, never ahogether abandoned the original design. All 
the later representations of tragic actors, whether found in 
Etruscan mosaics, or wall-paintings of C\Tene and Pompeii, ob- 
riously belong to one common t^pe. In spite of considerable 
differences in pcMnt of detaiL they show a distinct general resem- 
blance to one another'. The tragii: costume, as finally settled • 
by Aescfayhis, was in many respects not unlike that worn by the 
hierophants and tMcb-bcarers who officiated at the Eleusinian 
mysteries. According to <Mie tradition the^Sfmilarity was due to 
the priests having cofMcd the dress of the tragic actors in later , 
times. But it is nmcfa more pp^bable that the veiy* reverse was ' 
the case, and that Acscfayhis, in the course of his innovations, 
borrowed some hints 6wn the dress of die priests \ 

The object of Aeschyhis was to de\"i5e a costume that 1 
should be suitable to the heroes ar.d gods and supernatural ! 
beings with which his scage was pe*>p!ed. It was necessary 
to invent something ]z>jr^ sc^endid than the dress of ordinarv 
life. For this porpcse he eapioyed various devices. Among 



* Av-fT z.. 21 t,z 1Z. AsaOLZ mm Ib1««x^ isiUfrrvmi. A:, tir.^:.- 

Philostm. vji. AuaH. vi. ix z. itz, sL iaaaa, ff^jtfrti fr. zjLi bas. ^T-jfynt^: 

Kayser : Cnxjr. Aasci. pjr. i ^ :^ aaz zx-jtaz^:-; I'jt 'Jtxi a .-.•* c-,rrc_:. 

I, xiiL 2. 'nT<tA'd^, Ji --le JLxr^jt »i:-ii i*t -irt* 

' Atiacc p. 21 £ «at Airy if Ic «i xrjm. zia 7^v,:n,zJLxztz:t z^z-m^ss, ilc ir<E-~ 
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them was t he cothur nus, or tragic boot,/[the aim of which 
was to increase the stature of the actors, and to give them 
an appearance of superhuman grandeur. It was a boot with 
a wooden sole of enormous thicltness attached to it. The 
wooden sole was painted in various colours. According 
to some accounts Aeschylus invented the boot altogether ; 
according to other accounts his innovation consisted in giving 
increased thickness to the sole, and so raising the height 
of the actors. After his time it continued to be a regular 




feature in tragic costume down to the latest period of Greek 
and Roman tragedy '. The cothurnus varied in hei^t accord- 
ing to the dignity and position of the wearers, a king^for in- ' 
stance, being provided with a lai^r cothurnus than a mere at 
tendant. In this way the physical stature of the persons upon 
the stage was made to correspond to their social position. In 
the accompanying illustration, representing a tragic scene, the 
' The name for the tragic boot in regular name in Latin. PoUoi (iv, 
Greek was \»,&&.tii% (Suid. v. hlaxi\m\ 115) appears (o be mislaken in callinf> 
ispifias (Lucian, Nero c. gl, or KoSopi-oi ifiBdnj! the comic boot, in opposition 
(vit. Aesch.). Colhotnua was the lo the notices in other gtamnwrians. 
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difference between the cothurnus of the servant and that of the 
hero is very conspicuous \ Whether the cothurnus was worn 
by all the characters in a tragedy, or only by the more important 
ones, is uncertain. There was another tragic boot called the 
'kr^pis,' of a white colour, which was introduced by Sophocles, 
and worn by the chorus as well as by the actors. Very possibly 
this may have been a boot more like those of ordinary life than 
the cothurnus, and may have been worn by the subordinate cha- 
racters ^ The illustrations show that the cothurnus was rather 
a nhim'iy niii(iiLiiinT;"^nfl that it must have been somewhat in- 
convenient to walk with. The tragic actor had to be very 
careful to avoid "stumbling upon the stage. Lucian says that 
accidents were not infrequent. Aeschines met with a misfor- 
tune of this kind as he was acting the part of Oenomaus at 
Collytus. In the scene where Oenomaus pursues Pelops he 
tripped up and fell, and had to be lifted up again by the chorus- 
trainer Sannio '. The use of the cothurnus, combined with the 
onkos, or prolongation of the crown of the mask, added greatly 
to the stature of the tragic actor. To prevent his^sfi^ming thin 
in comparison with his height^ it was found n ecessa ry to in- 
crease his bulk by padding. His figure was thus- made to ap- 
pear of uniformly large proportions *. " 

The garments of the tragic actor were the same as the ordin- 
ary Greek dress, but their style and colour were more magni- 
ficent. They consisted of an under-garment or tunic, and an 
over-garment or mantle. The tunic was brilliantly variegated 
^ colour. Sometimes it was adorned with stripes, at other 



The sole of the cothurnus was of wood, 
■* appears from Schol. Lucian, Epist. 
Satnm. 19. Works of art show that 
^Waspainted: seeWieseler,Denkmaler, 
^iViiL ; and cp. Ovid. Am. ii. 18. 13 
'isitAmor pallamque meam pictosque 
cothnmos. According to Suidas (v. 
^oX**^*)* Aristot. (ap. Themist. or. 
*xvl p. 316), Philostrat. (vit. Apoll. vi. 
^^p. 320 Kayser) the cothurnus was in- 
^*Wed by Aeschylus : the Life ^ys that 
* Was only enlarged by him. For the use 
^the cothurnus in late times see Lucian, 



Nero c. 9, Necyom. c. 16, lup. Trag. c. 
41, de Salt. c. 27 ; Martial, viii. 3. 13, 
&c., &c. 

* The illustration is from Wieseler, 
Denkmaler, ix. i. The original is a 
wall-painting from Pompeii or Hercu- 
laneum. 

^ Vit. Soph. p. 2 Dindf. 
' Lucian, Somnium vel Callus 26 ; 
vit. Aeschin. 

* Phot. V. aojfi&Tia ; Lucian, de Salt. 
27. 
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times with the figures of animals and flowers, or similar oma* 
mentation. A special tunic of purple was worn by queens. 
The ordinary tragic tunic reached down to the feet, in accord- 
ance with the old Athenian custom, the shorter tunic not 
having been generally adopted at Athens until after the time 
of Pericles. The tunics worn by females upon the stage were 
sometimes longer than those worn by men, and trailed upon 
the ground, as the name ' syrtos ' implies. On the other hand, 
it appears from various illustrations that shorter ones were 
occasionally provided for attendants and other minor characters. 
The tunic of the tragic actor was fastened with a broad girdle 
high up under the breast, and flowed down in long and graceful 
folds, giving an appearance of height and dignity. It was also 
supplied with long sleeves reaching to the waist. In ordinary 
life sleeves of this kind were considered effeminate by the 
European Greeks, and were mostly confined to the Greeks of 
Asia. The general character and jippearance of the tragic tunic % 
is well exemplified in the illustrations already given ^. 

The over-garments were the same in shape as those worn off the 
stage, and consisted of two varieties. The 'himation' was a long 
mantle passing round the right shoulder, and covering the greater 
part of the body. The chlamys was a short cloak flung across 
the left shoulder. As far as shape was concerned all the tragic 
mantles belonged to one or the other of these two classes, but 
they differed in colour and material. Pollux gives a list of 
several of them, but does not append any description ^ The 
mere names prove that they were very gorgeous in colour. 
There were mantles of saffron, of frog-green, of gold, and of 
purple. Queens wore a white mantle with purple borders^ 
These were the colours worn by tragic personages under or- 
dinary circumstances. But if they were in misfortune or in exile, 

^ For the general account of the &c. For the ornamentation see Wieseler, 

XtTwi/ or tunic see Pollux iv. 115-118. Denkmal. vi. 2, vii., viii. The girdle 

The name ttoikIXov shows that it was is clearly shown in many of the works 

brilliantly coloured. As to the length of art. The sleeves were called x^^P^^^^ 

of the tunic see Lucian, lup. Trag. c. (vit. Aesch. ; Lucian, lup. Trag. c.41). 

41, Eustath. II. p. 954. 47, and the ^ Poll. iv. 116-118. 
illustrations in Wieseler's Denkmaler, 
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the fact was signified to the spectators from the very first by 
dressing them in the garb of mourning. In such cases the 
colours used were black, dun, grey, yellow, or dirty white. 

Coverings for the head were not usually worn by the Greeks 
except when they were on a journey. The same practice was 
observed upon the stage. Thus in the Oedipus Coloneus Ismene 
arrives from Thebes wearing a 'Thessalian hat.' Ladies also 
wore a mitra, or band for binding the hair. In the scene in the 
Bacchae, where Pentheus is dressed up as a female, one of the 
articles mentioned is the hair-band'. 

Such was the tragic costume invented by Aeschylus, and 
universally adopted upon the Greek, stage. No stress was laid 
upon historical accuracy; no attempt was made to discriminate 
one rank from another by marked variety in the costume. The 
same dress in its main features was worn by nearly all the 
characters of a Greek tragedy. In some instances special cos- 
tumes were invented for particular classes of men. Soothsayers 
such as Teiresias always wore a woollen garment of network, 
which covered the whole of the body. Shepherds were pro- 
vided with a sho rt lea thern tunic. Occasionally also heroes 
in great misfortune, such as Telephus and Philoctetes, were 
dressed in rags^. But the majority of the characters wore 
the regular tragic costume, with slight additions and varia- 
tions ; and the only means by which the spectators were 
enabled to identify the well-known personages of mythology, 
and to discriminate between the different ranks of the cha- 
racters, was by the presence of small convcndoagl e mblems . 
For instance, the gods and goddesses always appeared with 
the particular weapon or article of dress with which their 
names were associateST Apollo carried_ his bow, and Hermes 
his m agic wan d. Athene wore the aegis '. In the same way the 
well-known heroes of antiquity had generally some speciality in 
their costume which enabled the spectators to recognise them as 
soon as they came upon the stage. Hercules was always con- 

' Poll. iv. tl6; Soph. O. C. 314; ii, it. 
Eur. Bacch. 833. ' Aesth. Enm. 181,404; Poll. Jv.117. 

' Poll.iv.116,117; Varro. Res Rust. 
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spicuous by means of his club and lion's skin ; Perseus wore the 
cap of darkness, as depicted in the illustration already given ^ 
Kings in a similar manner were distinguished by the crown 
upon their head, and the sceptre in their hand. They also 
had a special article of dress, consisting of a short tunic with 
a swelling bosom, worn over the ordinary tunic ^. Foreigners 
were discriminated by some one particular attribute, rather than 
by a complete variety in their costume. For example, Darius 
wore the Persian turban ; otherwise he was probably dressed in 
the ordinary tragic style '. Warriors were equipped with com- 
plete armour, and occasionally had a short cloak of scarlet or 
purple wrapped round the hand and elbow for protection*. 
Old men usually carried a staff in their hands. The staff with a 
curved handle, which occurs not infrequently in ancient works 
of art, was said to be an invention of Sophocles *. Crowns of 
olive or laurel were worn by messengers who brought good 
tidings; crowns of myrtle were a sign of festivity '. The above 
examples illustrate the mode in which the different characters 
and classes were discriminated upon the Greek stage by small 
varieties in their equipment. But in its main features the dress 
of the majority of the characters was the same, and consisted 
of the elaborate costume designed by Aeschylus. 

Concerning the tragic costume as a whole a few observations 
may be made. The devotion to conventional rules is as con- 
spicuous here as in Greek art generally. Persons in misfortune 
wear clothes of a particular colour. Soothsayers have garments 
of network. Gods and heroes are denoted by special S3anboIs. 
The tragic dress, after having been once elaborated, is retainecL 
for centuries without any important innovation. As to th^ 
appearance which the tragic actor presented upon the stage, ix 
is obvious that he must have been an impressive, though rather 
unnatural, figure. His large stature and bulky limbs, his harsh 

^ Poll. iv. 117. See above, p. 222. called i<pairr(s. 

2 Lucian, Somn. vel Gall. 26 ; Poll. ' Eur. Ion 743 ; Vit. Soph. p. « 

iv. 116. The special tunic was called Dindf. 
K6\vajfia. • Aescli. Agam. 493; Soph. 0. R f^^, 

8 Aesch. Pers. 661. 83 ; Eur. Ale. 759. f '-ir 

* Poll. iv. 116, 117. The cloak was 
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and strongly-marked features, his tunic with its long folds and 
brilliantly variegated pattern, his mantle with its gorgeous 
colours, must have combined to produce a spectacle of some 
magnificence. In criticising his appearance we must always 
remember that he was intended to be seen in theatres of vast 
dimensions, in which even the front rows of spectators were 
a considerable distance from the stage, while the more distant 
part of the audience could only discern general effects. For 
such theatres the tragic costume of the Greeks was admirably 
adapted, however unwieldy and unnatural it may have appeared 
on a closer inspection. Its magnificence and dignity were 
especially appropriate to the ideal figures which move in the 
dramas of Aeschylus and Sophocles. In the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes Aeschylus is humorously made to declare that it was 
only right that the demigods of tragedy should wear finer clothes, 
and use longer words, than ordinary mortals. The tragedy of 
Euripides was altogether more human in tone, and a more 
ordinary costume would have been better suited to it. But 
th e GreekSp withj their strong feeling of conservatism in matters 
of a rt, clung to the form of dress already established. The 
result was not altogether satisfactory. The attempt to exhibit 
human nature pure and simple upon the Greek stage was bound 
to appear somewhat incongruous. It often happened that the 
speeches and actions of the heroes in Euripides were highly 
inconsistent with the superhuma;n grandeur of their personal 
appearance. In any case the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous was a very short one in the case of the Greek ^~, 
tragic actor. The play had to be elevated in tone, and the ^ 
performance of a high standard, to carry off the magnificence ^s^ 
of the actor's appearance. Otherwise his unwieldy bulk and 
gloomy features excited laughter rather than tears. Lucian 
is especially fond of ridiculing the tragic actors of the time. He 
laughs at their 'chest-paddings and stomach-paddings,' 'their 
cavernous mouths that look as if they were going to swallow up 
^e spectators,' and the ' huge boots on which they are mounted.' 
He wonders how they can walk across the stage in safety \ In 

* Lucian, de Salt. 27, Anachar. 23. 
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Philostratus there is an amusing story of the extraordinary » 
effect produced upon a country audience in Spain by the appear- 
ance of a tragic actor before them for the first time. It is said that 




as soon as he came upon the stage they began to be rather alarmed 
at his wide mouth, his long strides, his huge figure, and his un- 
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earthly dress. But when he lifted up his voice and commenced 
his speech in the loud and sonorous clang of the tragic stage, 
there was a general panic, and they all fled out of the theatre 
as if he had been a demon \ Such stories and ^riticisms_ bring 
clearly before us the unnatural character of the Greek tragic 
costume. It was well suited to an ideal drama and a theatre of 
enormous size. Under other conditions it was inevitable that it 
should appear ridiculous. In order to give an idea of the style 
and character of Greek tragic acting, two representations of 
tragic scenes are inserted, the first of which obviously repre- 
sents Medea hesitating about the murder of her children^ 

§ 5. Costume of Satyric Actors, 

The costume of the actors in the satyric drama naturally 

comes next for consideration. Tragedy and the satyric drama 

were sister forms of art, descended from the same original. 

But while tragedy advanced in dignity and magnificence, the 

satyric drama retained all the wild licence and merriment which 

in early times had characterised the dithyrambic performances 

in honour of Dionysus. Its chorus invariably consisted of 

satyrs. As to the characters upon the stage, with which we are 

at present concerned, one of them was always Silenus, the 

^Irunken old follower of Dionysus ; the rest were mainly heroes 

out of mythology, or other legendary beings. Thus in the 

Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant specimen of a satyric play, 

the characters upon the stage consist of Silenus on the one hand, 

2tnd Odysseus and the Cyclops on the other. Concerning the 

costume of the actors the notices of Pollux are exceedingly 

brief. But it is possible to obtain fairly clear conceptions on 

Ae subject from several works of art, and more especially from 

the well-known vase-painting at Naples, which depicts all the 

persons concerned in the production of a satyric play, from the 

poet down to the flute-player'. From this painting we see 

* Philostrat. vit. Apoll. v. 9 (p. 171 Monumenti Inediti, xi. 31, 32. The 
Kayser). originals are wall-paintings at Pompeii. 

* The illustrations are taken from ^ Wieseler, Denkmal. vi. i-io. 
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that the characters in a satyric drama, with the exception of 
Silenus, were dressed in much the same way as in tragedy. 
Their maslts exhibit the same features, and their garments are 
of the same general description. The tunic appears to have 
been rather shorter, to facilitate ease of movement, as the acting ' 
in a satyric play was no doubt less dignified and statuesque 
than in tragedy. ■ For the same reason the tall cothurnus of 
tragedy does not appear to have been worn. It is not depicted 
in the works of art ; and although this fact in itself is perhaps 
hardly decisive, since even in representations of tragic scenes 
the cothurnus is occasionallv left out, still on general grounds 




it appears to be most improbable that the cothurnus should 
have been worn in the satyric drama. But on the whole the heroic 
characters in satyric plays were dressed in much the same 
fashion as in tragedy. As to Silenus, his mask always repre- 
sents a drunken old man, with a half-bestial expression. His 
under-garments, as depicted in works of art, are of two kinds. 
Sometimes he wears a tight-fitting dress, encasing the whole of 
his body with the exception of his head, hands, and feel. At 
other times he wears close-fitting trousers, and a lumc reaching 
to the knees. All these garments are made of shaggy materials, 
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to resemble the hide of animals', . Certain over-garments are 
also mentioned by Pollux as having been worn by Silenus, such 
as fawn-skins, goat-skins, imitation panther-skins, mantles of 
purple, and mantles inwoven with flowers or animals^ The 
figures in the accompanying illustration, which is taken from the 
vase-painting already referred to, represent the three actors in 
a satyric drama. The first is playing the part of some unknown 
hero of mythology. His tunic is rather short, and he has no 
cothurnus ; otherwise he exhibits the usual features of the tragic 
actor. The second figure represents Hercules. His tunic is 
stOl shorter, and barely reaches to the knees. The third figure 
is that of Silenus. His body is covered with a single close-fitting 
garment, and he carries a panther-skin over his shoulders. All 
these figures are holding iheir masks in their hands. 



§ 6. Costume of Comic Actors. 

The inquiry into the costume of the actors in Athenian 
comedy falls into two divisions. There is the Old Comedy 
and the New. The Middle Comedy was merely a state of 
transition between the two, and presented no very distinctive 
characteristics of its own. The Old Comedy was essentially 
the product of a particular time and place. With its local 
allusions and personal satire it was unsuited for reproduction 
or imitation among later generations. Consequently very few 
traditions were preserved concerning the style of the masks 
and dresses used in it. The information on the subject to 
be found among later writers is extremely scanty. Attempts 
have been made to illustrate the costumes of the Old Attic 
comedy by the light of certain vase-paintings from Magna 
Graecia, which depict scenes out of the comedies of the Phly- 

I Specimens of lie fiist kind ufdiess xop^^o! ; Dion. Hal. A. R. vii. 72; 

are 10 be fonnd in Wieseler, Denkmal. Acl. Var. Hist, iii, 40. 

vi. J, 6, 7, 10 ; spedmens of tlie second ' Poll. iv. 1 18. These articles are 

kind in vL 8, 9. The tunic was called part of the dress of Silenns. Theother 

XiTr^ XopToios, fuXAivTos, iiupiiioKKoi, aclots were dressed quite differenlly. 

and was appareatly made of wool : ep. The dress of the chorus is described iu 

PolL iv. 116; Hesych. and Suid. v. Uie nexl chapter. 
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akes, and belong mostly to the third century b.c.' The 
Phlyakes were the comedians of the Italian Greeks, and 
represented one branch of the old Doric comedy. This 
comedy had much in common with the phallic exhibitions, 
out of which Attic comedy was developed. It is probable 
therefore that there was a considerable resemblance, as far as 
the costume of the actors was concerned, between the per- 
formances of the Phlyakes and the Old Comedy at Athens, 
Hence the vase-paintings referred to, of which a specimen is 
here inserted, may be of assistance in helping us to form some 




general picture of the external features of the Old Comedy- 
But the connexion is too remote to lead to any very definite 
conclusions. Our principal source of information as to the 
costumes of the actors in the Old Comedy must be the estant 
plays of Aristophanes, together with the few casual notices 
of the Scholiasts upon the subject. 

■ See Heydem^n's uticle, Die mens are given In Wiesdei's Denkmil. 

Phlyakendarslelliineen auf bcmallen iii. i8, li. 7-15, A. 25, a6. The ill«s- 

Vttsen, in Jahrb. d. Kais. Dentsch. tration is taken from Wieaeler, ix. IS- 
AFchaol. Inst. 1886, p. 160 foil. Specie 
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The Old Comedy was the direct descendant of the boisterous 
phallic performances at the festivals of Dionysus. Coarseness 
and indecency were an essential part of it. The actors ther efore 
r egularly wnrf^ the phalhis^ as appears to have_b ££P-al^ the case 
a mong^ the p Vilygjf f^«=^ Aristophanes in the Clouds takes credit to 
himself for having discarded this piece of indecency, and for 
having introduced a more refined style of wit into his comedy. 
But whatever his practice in the Clouds may have been, there 
are numerous passages to show that he reverted to the old 
custom in his later plays S Possibly in addition to wearing the 
phallus the actors were also stuffed and padded in the grotesque 
fashion which is apparent in the representations of the Phlyakes. 
Apart from these special features the dresses in the Old Comedy 
resembled those of ordinary life, as may be shown from 
numerous passages in Aristophanes, As far as the masks 
were concerned, when particular individuals were introduced 
upon the stage, such as Socrates or Euripides, the masks were 
portraits or caricatures of the actual persons. Before a word 
was spoken the character was recognised by the audience. 
When Aristophanes brought out the Knights, the general terror 
inspired by Cleon was so great that the mask-makers refused 
to make a portrait-mask of him, and an ordinary mask had 
to be worn. Socrates, during the performance of the Clouds, 

• 

»s said to have stood up in his place in the theatre, to enable 
Ae strangers present to identify him with the character upon 
the staged As to the masks of the fictitious characters there 

• 

IS no definite information ; but they were doubtless grotesque 
^rid extravagant in type, like those worn by the chorus, and 
those depicted in the vase-paintings from Magna Graecia. 
Not unfrequently in the Old Comedy figures of a fanciful and 
extravagant character were introduced upon the stage. Thus 
Pseudartabas, the King's Eye, had a mask with one huge eye 
^ the centre of it. The trochilus in the Birds created laughter 

* Schol. Arist. Nub. 538 da^taay ycLp such passages as Thesmoph. 62, 643, 

^ mfwcol ^((ojafiivoi dtpfidnva aldoTa Lysist. 985, 1073, 1085, &c. 

7»W(w x^P^^' Arist. Nub. 537-539. ^ Poll. iv. 143 ; Platon. de Comoed. 

That the phallus was worn in the later (Dindf. Proll. de Comoed. p. 21) ; Arist. 

Comedies of Aristophanes is proved by Equit. 230; Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 13. 
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by its immense beak. The epops was provided with a ridi- 
culously large crest, but seems otherwise to have been dressed 
like a human figure. Iris in the Birds came on the stage 
with outspread wings, swelling tunic, and a head-covering of 
enormous size, so as to cause Peisthetaerus to ask her whether 
she was a ship or a hat. Prometheus with his umbrella, 
and Lamachus with his nodding crests, are further examples 
of grotesque costume ^ It has already been shown that the 
production of a comedy was a comparatively cheap affair, and 
cost about the same as a chorus of boys. It is not therefore 
probable that the costumes in the Old Comedy were very 
expensive or elaborate. 

The New Comedy was of much longer duration than the 
Old Comedy, and was much more widely spread. It continued 
to flourish at Athens itself as late as the second century, and 
was transferred to Rome in the translations of Plautus and 
Terence and the other comic writers. There is no lack of 
information as to the costumes generally in use. In the first 
place all the actors wore masks, just as in the other branches 
of the Greek drama. , As far as abstract fitness goes, the masks 
might well have been dispensed with. As the New Comedy 
was essentially a comedy of manners and every-day life, and 
its chief excellence lay in the accurate delineation of ordinary 
human character, it is probable that a style of representa- 
tion after the fashion of the modern stage would have been 
much more appropriate to it. In a theatre of moderate size, 
with actors untrammelled by the use of masks, all the finer 
shades in the character-painting might have been exhibited 
clearly to the spectators. But in ancient times such a thing 
was impossible. To the Greek mind the use of masks was 
inseparably associated with the stage ; and the Greeks were? 
in such matters extremely tenacious of ancient custom. It is also 
very questionable whether in their enormous theatres mask^ 
could possibly have been dispensed with. At any rate they were 
invariably retained in the New Comedy. But it is a strange 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 97 ; Aris- Schol. ad loc), 1508, Acham. 575 ff- 
toph. Av. 62, 94, 104, 1203 (with 
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thing that, although in all other respects the New Comedy was 
a faithful representation of ordinary life and manners, the masks 
employed should have been of the most ludicrous and grotesque 
character. The fact is expressly stated by Platonius, and is 
borne out by the evidence of numerous works of art '. There 
was a total disregard for realism and fidelity to nature. The 
exaggerated eyebrows and distorted mouths gave an utterly un- 
natural expression to the features. Such masks were perfectly 
in keeping with the tone of the Old Comedy, in which parody and 
caricature predominated. But it is strange that they should have 
been adopted in the New Comedj', which otherwise was praised 
for holding the mirror up to nature. The reason probably lay* 
in the size of the theatres. The excellence and humour of a 
finely-di"awn mask would have been lost upon an audience 
seated at a great distance from the stage. Of course the 
statement of Platonius has to be taken with some qualification! 
The masks were not invariably distorted. Some of the young 
men and women were depicted with handsome, though strongly- 
marktd, features, as in tragedy. But the Comlc characters 
always wore masks of the grotesque kind just referred to. 
Copies of four comic masks are given on the next piage'. 

Pollux supplies a long list of the masks in ordinary use in the 
New Comedy, with accurate descriptions of each of them '. His 
list comprises masks for nine old men, eleven young men, seven 
slaves, three old women, and fourteen young women. In this 
list are included all the stock characters of the New Comedy, 
such as the harsh father, the benevolent old man, the prodigal 
son, the rustic youth, the heiress, the bully, the pimp, the 
procuress, and the courtesan. For all these characters there 

' Platon. ap, Dindf. Proll. de Com. 
p. 31 (>' SJ T-fi jdir^ inu rkif mi^fiSif 

por fSrj/iiovpyTjtTav . . . ipSifitf ymv rd 
wpaiiDnrfTa r^s i&ff&yiflav mffUf/Tiia^ Tui 
iipfnh &roias tx^*i ^'^J OTms i^ttrrpa/i/ii- 
vav rii trrStta xai oiiBi itar* dpffpa/mtv 
ipiair. See Wieseler, Denknial. v. 17- 

* The first illustrittioQ is tatten from 
Arcbuol. Zeitung, 1878, Taf. 4, and 
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are regular masks with strongly characteristic features. In 
the plays of the New Comedy, as each personage stepped upon 
the stage, he must have been recognised at once by the audience 
as an old friend. Constant repetition must have rendered them 
familiar with the typical features of each sort of character. 
Certain kinds of complexion, and certain styles of hair and eye- 
brow, were appropriated to particular classes. White or grey hair 
was of course the regular sign of old age. Red hair was the 
mark of a roguish slave. Thick curly hair denoted strength 
and vigour. Miserly old men wore their hair close- cropped, 
while soldiers were distinguished by great shaggy manes. The 
hair of the courtesans was bound up with golden ornaments, 
or brilliantly-coloured bands. Beards were distinctive of man- 
hood or middle age, and were not used in the masks of youths 
or old men. The complexion was always a prominent feature 
in the mask. A dark sun-burnt complexion was the sign of 
rude health, and was given to soldiers, country youths, or 
young men who frequented the palaestra. A white complexion 
denoted effeminacy ; pallor was the result of love or ill-health. 
Red cheeks, as well as red hair, were given to rogues. The 
eye-brows were strongly- marked and highly characteristic. 
When drawn up they denoted pride or impudence, and were 
used in the masks of young men and of parasites. The hot- 
tempered old father, who alternated between fits of passion and 
fits of affection, had one eye-brow drawn up and the other 
in its natural position, and he used to turn that side of his 
face to the audience which was best in keeping with his temper 
at the moment. Noses were generally of the straight Greek 
type ; but old men and parasites occasionally had hook noses, 
and the country youth was provided with a snub nose. Some- 
times the ears showed signs of bruises, to denote that the person 
had frequented the boxing- school. The modern equivalent 
would be a broken nose, but among Greek boxers the ear was 
the part principally aimed at. The above abstract of the 
account in Pollux, together with the illustrations on the previous 
page, will give some idea of the different styles of mask 
employed in the later comedy. 
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The costume of the actors in the New Comedy was the same 
as that of ordinary life. The covering for the foot was a light 
sort of shoe, which was merely drawn on, without being tied 
in any way'. Pollux gives a short account of the dresses 
used in the New Comedy, from which it appears that particular 
colours were appropriated to particular classes *. White wa^t 
worn by old men and slaves, purple by young men, black ci~ 
grey by parasites. Pimps had a bright-coloured tunic, and 
variegated mantle. Old women were dressed in yellow c; 




light blue, young women and priestesses in white. Procuress^^ 
wore a purple band round the head. The above statemei* ** | 
are to a certain extent corroborated by the testimony of tt** 
works of art, but there are numerous exceptions. They cann^ , 
therefore be regarded as an exhaustive account of the subjeC*- J 
Other details of dress and costume are mentioned by Polli>*' I 
Old men carried a staff with a bent handle. Rustics were J 

rfc diff. vocab. p. 49 ; Aristoph. Nnb. Sj° . 
■ Poll. iv. 119-130. 
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dressed in a leather tunic, and bore a wallet and stafi] and 
occasionally a hunting-net. Pimps had a straight staff] and 
carried an oil flask and a flesh-scraper. Heiresses were dis- 
tinguished by fringes to their dress. Considered as a whole 
the costume of the New Comedy seems to have been even more 
conventional than that of tragedy. The colour of a person's 
dress, the features of his mask, and small details in his equip- 
ment, would tell the spectators at once what sort of a character 
he was intended to represent. A scene from a wall-painting 
is here inserted, as a specimen of the style and outward 
appearance of the New Comedy'. 

§ 7. Speech, Song, and Recitative. 

The profession of acting in ancient times required a great 
variety of accomplishments. The words of a play were partly 
spoken and partly sung, and it was necessary that the actor 
should have a knowledge of musiCj and a carefully cultivated 
voice. He had to combine the qualities of a modem actor with 
those of an operatic singer. In fact the Greek drama was not - 
unlike a modern comic opera in this particular respect, that it 
consisted of a m.ixture of speaking and of singing. The question 
as to the mode in which the diiferent portions of the dialogue 
were delivered, and the proportion which speech bore to song 
in the parts of the actors, is a matter of very great interest. In 
the first place there can be little doubt that, with few exceptions, 
all that portion of the dialogue which was written in the ordin- 
ary iambic trimeter was merely spoken or declaimed, with no 
musical accompaniment whatsoever. This of course constituted 
by far the larger part of the dialogue. Some remarks of 
Aristotle in the Poetics may be cited in proof of the above State- 
ment. Aristotle expressly says that in certain portions of the 
drama there was no music at all. In another place he remarks 
that when dialogue was introduced into tragedy, the iambic 
trimeter was naturally adopted as the most suitable metre, since 
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it is 'better adapted for being spoken' than any other ^. A 
second argument is to be found in the practice of the Roman 
stage. In two of the manuscripts of Plautus there are marks in 
the margin to discriminate between the portions of the play 
which were spoken, and the portions which were sung. The 
result is to show that, while the rest of the play was sung, the 
iambic trimeters were always spoken *. As Roman comedy 
was a close and faithful imitation of the Greek, it follows almost 
as a matter of certainty that the iambic trimeters were spoken 
in the Greek drama also. It is true that in one plac6 Lucian 
contemptuously remarks about the tragic actor, that he 'occa- 
sionally even sings the iambic lines'.' But this statement, 
at the very most, cannot be held to prove more than that in 
Lucian's time iambic passages were sometimes sung or chanted. 
It is no proof that such a practice ever existed in the classical 
period. It is quite possible that in the second century a.d., 
when the chorus had either disappeared from tragedy, or been 
very much curtailed, some of the more emotional portions of 
the iambic dialogue may have been sung or chanted as a sort 
of equivalent. But Lucian himself speaks of the practice with 
disapproval, as a sign of bad taste and degeneracy. There can 
be little doubt that in the classical period the ordinary iambic 
dialogue was spoken. The only exception was in cases where 
iambic lines occurred in close connexion with lyrical metres. 
For instance, iambics are sometimes inserted in the midst of a 
lyrical passage. At other times speeches in iambics alternate 
with speeches in a lyrical metre, and the pairs of speeches are 



* Anstot. Poet. c. 6 t^ h\ X^l^^ ^J 

a^ok «ai voXir trtpa hi^ ficXovs, c. 4 to 
T€ fi4rfwr j« TtTpafiiTpov tafifittov 17^- 
rrro* tO ftiv '^dLp wpSin» rrrpofiCTfy 
fxp^trrro hd r^ carv/xx^r «cu dpx?<rr«tts 
r/poy fmu ri^y voti^orir, kt^to.^ fi •^cro- 
fiirrft aM^ 1^ f^viTts rd <Mirc4br /A^rpov 
f$p«, fAOktora T^p XtKrunv rtiw /icrpav 
rd tapifiuCv j<rrtr* (nffAttov $^ roirov, 
vXftora T^p ki/i^cTa k^yo/tfr iv t§ SioAcc^ 
ry Tf wp^ diXA^Xow, ^a/xcrfo Si iKi-foxis 



Kol Ix/Soirorrcs r^ Xtmmfs ipitmnas. 

* The mark C (canticiim) deaxAss the 
part which was song. DV (dmrbiom) 
the part which was spoken. These 
marks are found in cod. Tetns (B), aad 
cod. decnrtatns ^C), and the pUjs in 
which they occur are the TiinumnnB, 
Paenolus, Pseudolus, Tracnlentns, and 
parts of others. See Christ, Metiik pi 

' Lucian, de Salt 27 ir&rc mi2 wtf t f 
htm rd lofi^CMU 
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bound up into one metrical system'. In such cases no doubt the 
iambics were sung, or given in recitative. But the ordinary 
iambic dialogue, and in consequence the greater part of the 
play, was spoken without musical accompaniment. 

The only portions of a play which the actors had to sing 
were the lyrical passages. In an actor's part the lyrical passages 
consisted, in most cases, either of solos, or of joint performances 
in which actors and chorus took part alternately. These solos 
and musical duets were in tragedy confined mainly to lamenta- 
tions and outbursts of grief '. In general it may be said that, 
both in tragedy and comedy, song was substituted for speech 
in those scenes where the emotions were deeply roused, and 
found their fittest expression in music. 

In addition to the declamation of the ordinary dialogue, and 
the singing of the lyrical passages, there was also a third mode 
of enunciation in use upon the Greek stage. It was called 
' parakataloge,' and came half-way between speech on the one 
hand, and song on the other, Its name was due to the fact that 
it was allied in character to ' katalogg,' or ordinary declamation. 
It corresponded closely to what is called recitative in modern 
music, and consisted in delivering the words in a sort of chant, 
to the accompaniment of a musical instrument. On account of 
its intermediate character it was sometimes called 'speech,' and 
sometimes 'song.' It was first invented by Archilochus, and 
employed by him in the delivery of his iambics, which were 
partly sung, and partly given in recitative. A special kind of 
harp, called the klepsiambos, was originally employed for the 
purpose of the accompaniment. Recitative was subsequently 
introduced into the drama, as Plutarch expressly states'. It 

' Instances of iambics in the miclst of ■ri.p.mififXv^jiBvifila; Aristat.Poet.c. 11. 

lyrical passages are to be found itiAesch. ' Plul. Mus, p. 1I40F dAAd p,ijv xoi 

Agam. 1160, 1171, Aristoph. Acham. 'hfJ<p^Jixl>^^'hy^Slv■rp^ni^falv^\l9)i01lo^ta■v 

49a. Iambic passages in strophie ar- npoofftSpf . , . ko! t^i" vapaia.TaKo'^v, 

rangement with lyrics appear in Aesch. itaX r^f 7r(p! raiira n/iovaiy . . . Iti H 

Theb.I03-I44,Soph.O. 0,1448-1504. rfii- la/tBiitiv tA tA piv Xiftada, mpa 

* Songs by the actors were called ri Tfip apouaif, rd 8' ^SfaBai, 'Apx^^X"" 

iriTtji ainii-^s, ol{m\r3S^dy) fioyijiSlai, ipaai Ka7aSiT(ai, i!»' oBttu Xfj"""^'" 

Musical duets between actors and chorus td^ T/ia7rCoiic iroiijTac. Alhen. p. 

were io tragedy called «iS>i/ioi. Snidas 636 B ir oft yAp (iptjal) Toit M/iflout 
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is not easy to determine, by means of the slight and hazy 
notices upon the subject, what were the particular portions 
of a play in which recitative was employed. But there are 
certain indications which seem to show that it was used in 
the ^ delivery of iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic tetrameters, 
and of regular anapaestic dimeters. Thus it is distinctly 
recorded of the actor Nicostratus that he gave trochaic tetra- 
meters in recitative to the accompaniment of the flute *. Then 
again, the two sets of trochaic tetrameters, which came at the 
end of the parabasis, cannot have been sung, as their very 
name implies. The probability therefore is that they were given 
in recitative ^. Thirdly, there is a passage in the Peace where 
the metre changes abruptly from lyrics to trochaic tetrameters 
without any break in the sentence '. It is difficult to suppose 
that in such a case a transition was made suddenly from song 
to mere speech. But the transition from song to recitative 
would have been quite feasible. Fourthly, it is asserted that 
on those occasions when the speech of an actor was accompanied 
by dancing on the part of the chorus, the metres employed 
were mostly iambic and anapaestic tetrameters *. But as it is 
impossible, in the case of Greek performers, to imagine dancing 
without a musical accompaniment, the verses must have been 
given in recitative. Fifthly, in the parabasis to the Birds the 
nightingale is asked to lead off the anapaests with the flute ; 
and the scholiast remarks that ' the parabasis was often spoken 
to the accompaniment of the flute*.' This statement means 
that the anapaestic tetrameters, which constitute the parabasis 
proper, were given in recitative. Lastly, there is the fact that 

* Schol. AristNub. 1355 c^c^itK^w 
Trp6s x^P^^ k€y€iVf ore rov {moiepiTov 
dtariOefiivov r^v ^oiv, 6 XPpf^s itpxttro, 
dt6 Koi iKkiyovTcu &s kfriTowKtiffTcv iv 
rocs roioih-ois rd T€TpdfA€Tpa, Ij tA dya- 
vaiariK&y ^ rd lafi$ti^, 9td r6 fiqBUts 
kfjtrritrrdy kv rovrois rhv roiovror fiv6/i6w, 

^ Aristoph. Av. 683-684 ^^^t ^ f^o^- 
XA^6ay icp4icov(r* \ av\6y <p$iy/jtauny 4pi- 
vo€9, I dpxov rSfv dyaralffTon^, and 
Schol. ad loc. voWdxis irpds o^Ady 
Xiyovffi rds wapafidfftis. 
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* The two groups of trochaic tetra- 
meters in the parabasis were called 
kirlppijfia and dm-enlpprjfM. See Platon. 
in Dindf. Prolegom. de Comoed. p. ai. 

* Arist. Pax 1171, 1172. 
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the terms 'speech ' and 'song' are both used of anapaests, im- 
plying that they occupied an intermediate position '. For these 
and other similar reasons it appears probable that recitative was 
employed in passages written in the metres already specified, 
that is to say, in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic tetrameters, 
and in regular anapaestic dimeters. It seems too that on 
certain rare occasions it was used in lyrical passages'. The 
instrument employed, in dramatic performances, for the accom- 
paniment of the recitative, as well as for the accompaniment of 
the singing generally, was the flute'. The harp had formerly 
been used very frequently". But it was found that the flute, 
being a wind-instrument, harmonised better with the human 
voice °. However, the harp was occasionally introduced. In 
the Frogs Aeschylus calls for the harp, when he is going to 
give a specimen of the lyrics of Euripides. Similarly, in the 
parody of the choruses of Aeschylus, the recurrence of the 
refrain 'phlattothrat' points to an accompaniment on the harp'. 
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\ 8. Importance of the Voice in Greek Acting. 

In ancient acting the possession of a fine musical voice was 
a matter of absolute necessity. Several considerations will 
•03.1(6 it evident that the voice of the actor, upon the Greek 
sta.ge, must have been far more important than it is at present. 
Iri the first place a considerable portion of the words in every 
&«~eek play were either sung, or delivered in recitative. In the 
second place each actor had to play several parts in succession, 
ar»tj to appear sometimes as a man, and sometimes as a woman. 
I' would be essential, therefore, to mark the difference between 

show Ihotlhey were not merely spoken ; 
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' Schol. Arist. Nub. 31J, Vesp. 580; 
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' Sext. Empir. p, 751, 11. 

' Arislot. Piobl. xix. 43. 

■ Aristoph. Ran. 1304, 13S6. 
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the various personages by a corresponding variety in the tone 
of voice employed ; and for this purpose an organ of great 
flexibility and compass must have been required. In the third 
place the whole character of Greek acting was largely modified 
by the costume of the performers. A modem actor adds force 
and emphasis to his speeches by means of the variety of his 
facial expression. A single glance, a slight movement of the 
features, is often enough to produce a very great effect. But 
to the Greek actor this mode of impressing the spectators was 
denied, owing to the use of masks. His features bore the same 
settled expression throughout the play. Even his gestures, in 
the case of tragedy, must have been very much restricted, owing, 
to the cumbersome dress which, he had to wear. On account 
of these limitations he was compelled to rely mainly upon his 
voice for the purpose of expressing all the fleeting emotions of 
the character he represented. Great skill and variety in the 
modulation of his tones were needed to counterbalance the 
absence of facial movement. Lastly, the Greek actor required 
a voice of enormous power, in order to make himself heard. 
When it is remembered that the theatre of Dionysus was in 
the open air, and was capable of holding from twenty to 
thirty thousand spectators, it will easily be seen that, in spite 
of the excellence of the acoustic arrangements, the demands 
upon the actor's voice must have been excessively great. For 
these various reasons the first and most essential requisite in a 
Greek actor was a powerful and expressive voice. 

As a matter of fact, whenever an actor is mentioned by an 
ancient author, he is referred to in language which at the 
present day would seem much more appropriate to a notice of 
an operatic singer. It is always the excellence of the voice 
which is emphasised, little regard being paid to other accom- 
plishments. And it is not so much the quality as the strengths 
of the voice which is commended. The highest merit, on tht 
Greek stage, was to have a voice that could fill the whol« 
theatre. Numberless passages from ancient authors might 
quoted in proof of this assertion, but a few specimens wil/ 
suffice. Of Neoptolemus, the great tragic actor, it is said that 
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' his powerful voice ' had raised him to the head of his pro- 
fession '. Licymnius, the actor mentioned in one of the letters 
of Alciphron, won the prize for acting at a tragic contest on 
account of ' his clear and resonant utterance '.' Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, on a certain occasion, being covetous of 
distinction as a dramatic writer, despatched a company of 
actors to the Olympic festival, to give a performance of 
one of his tragedies. As he wished to ensure that the ex- 
hibition should be of the highest excellence, he was careful to 
choose 'actors with the best voices '.' In a similar manner the 
emperor Nero prided himself on his talents as an actor. He 
instituted a tragic contest at the Isthmian festival, in order to 
display his powers. At this contest the actor Epeirotes 'was 
in splendid voice, and as his tones were more magnificent than 
ever, he won the greatest applause '.' The above passages are 
in reference to particular actors. Remarks about acting in 
general are of the same type. Demosthenes is reported to 
have said that 'actors should be judged by their voices, poli- 
ticians by their wisdom.' According to Zeno an actor was 
bound to have 'a powerful voice and great strength.' Aristotle 
defines the science of acting as being 'concerned with the 
voice, and the mode of adapting it to the expression of the 
different passions.' Lucian remarks that the actor is 're- 
sponsible for his voice only.' Plato would expel 'the actors 
with their beautiful voices ' from his ideal state '. Finally 
there is the curious fact recorded by Cicero, that in the per- 
formance of a Greek play, when the actors of the second and 
third parts ' had louder voices ' than the protagonist, they used 
to moderate and restrain their tones, in order to leave him the 
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pre-eminence \ These passages, and others of the same kind 
which might be quoted, read like notices about operatic singers 
and musical performances, and prove conclusively the supreme 
importance of the voice among the ancient Greek actors. The 
principal reason was the immense size of the theatres, which 
could only be filled by voices of great power. Hence in critical 
notices of actors the strength of the voice is more regarded 
than its quality. 

Such being the requirements of the Greek stage, it was 
necessary that the actors should receive a musical education as 
elaborate as that of a professional singer in modem times. 
Cicero informs us that the Greek tragic actors spent many 
years in the training of their voices, and used to test them, 
before each performance, by running over all their notes from 
the highest to the lowest ^ They had to be careful and ab- 
stemious in their diet, as excess in eating and drinking was 
found to be inconsistent with the possession of a good voice '. 
The importance attached to this particular quality in the actor's 
art was not always beneficial in its results. Actors were some- 
times inclined to violate good taste by intruding into their 
performances mere exhibitions of skill in the manipulation of 
the voice. They were ready to catch the applause of the popu- 
lace by startling effects, such as imitations of the rushing of 
streams, the roaring of seas, and the cries of animals *. More- 
over, it was a common fault among the ancient actors that, as 
a result of excessive training, their voices sounded artificial 
and unnatural. There was a special term to denote the forced 
tone of voice which was caused by too much exercise. Aristotle 
remarks that one of the principal excellencies of the tragic actor 
Theodorus was the thoroughly natural character of his delivery. 
Unlike other actors he seemed to speak with his own voice ". 



^ Cic. div. in Caecil. § 48 quum possit * Plut. And. Poet 18 B. 

aliquanto clarius dicere . . . multum sum- * Aristot. Rhet. iii. 3 hih Z^X Xav^k- 

mittere, ut ille princeps quam maxime v^iv voiovvraSf xai fjtif SoKtiv \4yuw 

excellat. vtwKaafi^vojs d\kcL ft«pvK6ro)i . . . otov 

* Cic. de Orat. i. § 251. 1) Btohojpov <ftojv^ irivovOt irpbs r^ rw 

' Aristot. Probl. xi. 22; Athen. p. dWojv ifiroKpiTwv' ij filv y^p rw Kkyw- 
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Both in tragic and comic acting a loud and exceedingly 
distinct utterance must iiave been a matter of necessity. But in 
comedy the tone of voice adopted appears, as was only natural, 
to have been much less sonorous than that of the tragic actors, . 
and to have approached much more closely to the style of 
ordinary conversation ', In tr agedy on the other hand it was 
the conventional practice to declaim Ihe verses with a loud and 
ringing intonation, and to fill the theatre with a deep volume of 
sound. Ancient authors often refer to the sonorous utterances 
of the tragic stage '. With bad actors the practice would easily 
degenerate into mere bombast. Pollux mentions a series of 
epithets such as 'booming' and 'bellowing,' which were applied 
to actors guilty of such exaggeration. Socrates and Simylus, 
the tragic actors with whom Aeschines went on tour in the 
country districts of Attica, derived their nickname of ' the 
Ranters' from a fault of this kind'. 

Another point which was required from ancient actors was 
great distinctness in the articulation of the separate words, and 
a careful obser\'ance of the rhythm and metre of the verses. 
!n this respect the Athenians were a most exacting audience. 
Cicero speaks of their 'refined and scrupulous ear,' their 
'sound and uncomipted taste ',' Ancient audiences in general 
had a much keener ear for the melody of verse than is to 
be found in a modem theatre. A slovenly recitation of 
poetry, and a failure to emphasise the metre, would not have 
been tolerated by them. Cicero remarks on the fact that, 
thou^ the mass of the people knew nothing about the 

fi»af : LsdaD, L c Sec al>» Ac pas- 
saga qwNoi «■ p- J4T- 

* PoUbi ';t*. 114;, ipe^i^oftngiK 
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theory of versification, their instinctive feeling for rh3rthmical 
utterance was wonderfully keen. He says that if an actor 
should spoil the metre in the slightest degree, by making a 
mistake about a quantity, or by dropping or inserting a syllable, 
there would be a storm of disapproval from the audience *. No 
such sensitiveness is to be found in modem theatres. It is 
common enough at the present day to hear blank verse de- 
claimed as if it were prose. But among the ancient Greeks 
the feeling for correctness of rhythm in poetical recitations 
was just as instinctive as is the feeling for correctness of tune 
among ordinary musical audiences at the present time. If an 
actor in a Greek theatre made a slip in the metre of his 
verses, it was regarded in much the same way as a note out 
of tune would be regarded in a modern concert-room. As a 
consequence the mode of declamation practised on the ancient 
stage must have been much more rhythmical than anything we 
are now accustomed to, and the pauses and movements of the 
metre must have been much more clearly emphasised. 

The use of appropriate gesture, in the case of Greek acting, 
was especially important, since facial expression was prevented 
by the mask, and the actor had to depend solely on the tones of 
his voice, and the effectiveness of his movements. In comedy, 
as might be expected, the gesticulation was of a free and un- 
constrained character, and is exemplified in numerous works 
of art. In tragedy, on the other hand, the nature of the 
actor's dress made rapid and violent movements impossible. 
Even if they had been possible, they would have been incon- 
sistent with the tone of the tragic stage. The world of Greek 
tragedy was an ideal world of heroes and demigods, whose 
nature was grander and nobler than that of human beings. 
The realistic portrayal of ordinary human passions was foreign 
to the purpose of Greek tragedy. Scenes of physical violence, 
such as the forcible seizure of Antigone by Creon, were of 
rare occurrence. To be in harmony with this elevation of 
tone it was necessary that the acting should be dignified and 

^ Cic. de Orat iil §§ 195, T96, Farad. § 26. 
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self- restrained. Violent movements were avoided. A certain 
statuesque simplicity and gracefulness of pose accompanied 
all the gestures of the tragic actor. On the long and 
narrow stage the figures were arranged in picturesque and 
striking groups, and the successive scenes in the play presented 
to the eye of the spectator a series of artistic tableaux. The 
representations of tragic scenes and personages in ancient works 
of art are characterised by a certain dignity and repose which 
call to mind the creations of the sculptor. This sober and re- 
strained style of acting was developed under the influence of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles during the great period of Attic tragedy. 
In later times a certain tendency to realism and exaggeration in 
the gestures and the movements began to show itself. The actors 
of the fourth century were censured by many critics for having 
degraded the art of acting from its former high level, and for 
having introduced a style which was unworthy of the dignity of 
the tragic stage. Callippides was called an ape by the old actor 
Mynniscus because of the exaggerated vehemence of his 
manner'. But as the tragic costume, with its unwieldy accom- 
paniments, was retained with little alteration, it must have 
prevented any great advance in the direction of realism and 
freedom of movement. The statuesque style of acting continued 
on the whole to be characteristic of the tragic stage, and was 
indeed the only proper style for Greek tragedy. 

^^r § 10- The Adori Guild. 

In the course of the fourth century the members of the 
theatrical profession at Athens formed themselves into a guild, 
''^r the purpose of protecting their interests and increasing their 
itnportance. The members of the guild were called The Artists 
°f" Dionysus. Poets, actors, and chorus- singers, trainers, and 
t^usicians all belonged to the guild. When it iirst came into 
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existence is not known for certain. Sophocles is said to have 
formed a sort of literary club, which may have been the proto- 
type of the guild ; but it is possible that there was no connexion 
between the two. At any rate it was fully established in the 
time of Aristotle, by whom it is mentioned \ 

The guild was of great value in maintaining and enforcing the 
various privileges of the members of the theatrical profession. 
These were of two kinds. In the first place actors were permitted 
to travel through foreign and hostile states for the purpose of 
giving dramatic performances. Even in time of war their persons 
and property were ensured from violation. Owing to this custom 
the actors Aristodemus and Neoptolemus were able to travel 
frequently to and fro between Athens and Macedonia during 
the height of the war, and to assist materially in the negotiation 
of the peace'. In the second place actors claimed to be 
exempt from naval and military service, in order to pursue 
their professional avocations in Athens and elsewhere. In the 
time of Demosthenes this immunity from service was occa- 
sionally granted, but had not yet hardened into an invariable 
custom. Demosthenes mentions the cases of two members of 
the theatrical profession who were severely punished for 
avoiding military service. One of them was Sannio the chorus- 
trainer, and the other was Aristides the chorus-singer. Meidias 
also is said to have used the most strenuous exertions to pre- 
vent the chorus of Demosthenes from being exempted from 
service ^. At this time therefore it seems that such immunity was 
sometimes granted and sometimes not. Later on the Guild of 
Artists of Dionysus succeeded in getting the Amphictyonic 
Council to pass a decree, by which the Athenians were bound 
as a religious obligation to grant exemption from military service 
to all members of the theatrical profession. In the same decree 
the duty of allowing them a safe passage through their territories 
was enforced upon the Greek nation generally. This decree 
was renewed towards the beginning of the third century at the 

^ Vit. Soph. ToTs tk Movffats Oioffov rtxytrai. 
kie rwv vfmuB^vfiivajy avyayayttv, ^ Dem. Fals. Leg. § 315. 

Aristot. Probl. zxx. 10 ol Aiovv<Ti€ucol ' Dem. Meid. §§ 15, 58-60. 
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request of the Guild. A copy of the decree was engraved on 
stone and erected in the theatre at Athens, and has fortunately 
been preserved', A translation of the more important passages 
will be of interest, as throwing light upon the position of the 
theatrical profession at Athens. It ran as follows : ' It was 
resolved by the Amphictyonic Council that security of person 
and property, and exemption from arrest during peace and war, 
be ensured to the artists of Dionysus at Athens ; . . . . that 
they enjoy that exemption from military 5er\ice and that personal 
security which has pre^ously been granted to them by the 
whole Greek nation ; that the artists of Dionysus be exempt 
from naval and military service, in order that they may hold the 
appointed celebrations in honour of the gods at the proper 
seasons, and be released from other business, and consecrated 
to the ser\-ice of the gods ; that it be unlawful to arrest or seize 
an artist of Dionysus in time of war or peace, unless for debt 
due to a city or a private person ; that if an artist be arrested in 
violation of these conditions, the person who arrests him, and 
the city in which the \-iolation of the law occurs, be brought to 
account before the Amphictj-onic Council ; that the immunity 
from service and personal security which is granted by the 
Amphictyonic Council to the artists of Dionysus at Athens be 
perpetual ; that the secretaries cause a copy of this decree to be 
engraved on a stone pillar and erected in the temple, and 
another sealed copy of the same to be sent to Athens, in order 
to show the Athenians that the Amphictyonic Council are deeply 
concerned in the observance of religious duties at Athens, and 
are ready to accede to the requests of the artists of Dionysus, 
and to ratify their present privileges, and confer such other 
benefits upon them as may be possible.' In this decree it is 
very noticeable that dramatic performances are treated through- 
out as religious observances in honour of the gods, and the 
members of the theatrical profession are regarded as ministers 
consecrated to the service of the gods. The maintenance of 
their privileges is therefore a religious obligation in which the 
Amphictyonic CouncU is deeply interested. The religious 
' Corp. In&cr. Alt. u. 531. 
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character of the old Greek drama has already been pointed 
out at the commencement of the first chapter. 

Another inscription has been preserved referring to the 
Athenian Guild of Artists of Dionysus*. It appears that the 
Guild had a sacred enclosure and altar at Eleusis, where they 
were accustomed to offer libations to Demeter and Kor€ at the 
time of the Eleusinian mysteries. During the disturbances of 
the SuUan campaigns the altar was dismantled, and the yearly 
celebrations discontinued. The inscription is a decree of the 
Guild thanking a certain Philemon for his exertions in restoring 
the altar and renewing the annual ceremonies. 

From the time of the fourth century onwards guilds of actors 
similar to that at Athens were rapidly formed in various places 
throughout the Greek-speaking world. In this way the master- 
pieces of Greek tragedy were made familiar to the most remote 
districts to which Greek civilisation had penetrated. But it is 
beyond the scope of the present work to trace the progress of 
the Greek drama outside the limits of Athens and Attica. 



§ II. Social position of Actors. 

In Greece the profession of the actor was an honourable one, 
and there was no suspicion of degradation about it, as there 
was in Rome^ Actors and other dramatic performers were 
regarded as ministers of religion. In the dramatic exhibitions 
at Athens the actors were placed on the same level as the 
poets and choregi. Their names were recorded in the public 
archives, and in commemorative tablets ; and competitions in 
acting were established side by side with the competitions 
between the poets. It is true that Aeschines is very frequently 
taunted by Demosthenes with his theatrical career, but the 
taunts are due to the fact, not that he was an actor, but that 
he was an unsuccessful one. Actors at the head of their pro- 

* Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 552. tragic actor) huic genus et fortuna ho- 

* Corn. Nep. praef. 5 in scaenam nesta erant ; nee ars, quia nihil tale 
vero prodire et populo esse spectaculo apud Graecos pudori est, ea deforma- 
nemini in iisdem gentibus fuit turpidu- bat. 
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fession occupied a very distinguished position. Aristodemus, 
the tragic actor, was on two occasions sent as ambassador to 
Macedon by the Athenians, and was largely instrumental in 
negotiating the peace \ The great Athenian actors were much 
sought after by the monarchs of the time. Aristodemus and 
Neoptolemus were frequently at the court of Philip, and 
Thessalus and Athenodorus at .the court of Alexander ^ 
Thessalus was a great favourite with Alexander, and was 
employed by him on delicate missions'. The leading actors 
seem to have made large incomes. For instance, Polus told 
Demosthenes that he was paid a talent for acting during two 
days only*. It is not stated whether the performance to which 
he refers took place at Athens, or elsewhere; but in all 
probability it was in some foreign state. There is no evidence 
to show what salaries were paid to the actors at the great 
Athenian festivals. 

As for the lower ranks of the profession, the tritagonists, 
chorus-singers, musicians, and so on, though there was nothing 
dishonourable about their calling, their reputation does not 
seem to have been very high. Their strolling and uncertain 
manner of life seems to have had a bad effect upon their 
character. Aristotle, in his Problems, asks the question why 
it is that the artistis of Dionysus are generally men of bad 
character? He thinks the reason is partly due to the vicis- 
situdes in their fortunes, and the rapid alternations between 
lu:xury and poverty, partly to the fact that their professional 
duties left them no time for general culture'. His remarks of 
Course apply mainly to the lower grades of the profession. 

§ 12. Celebrated Athenian Actors. 

Before concluding this account of Greek acting some notice of 
*he principal Greek actors may not be out of place. Unfortu- 

* Aesch. Fals. Leg. §§ 15-19 ; Dem. ' Plut. Alex. 669 D. 

^ Cor. § 21. * Plut. X orat. p. 848 B. Gellius, 

' Dem. Fals. Leg. § 315, de Pace N. A. xi. 9, gives the same story about 

• 6; Diod. Sic. xvi. 92; Plut. Alex. Aristodemus. 
^Sl D. » Aiistot. Probl. xxx. 10. 
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nately in most cases little more is known about them than their 
names. Several tragic actors of the fifth century are referred to 
by ancient writers, such as Cleander and Mynniscus, the actors 
of Aeschylus, and Cleidemides and Tlepolemus, the actors of 
Sophocles \ But no details are recorded as to their individual 
characteristics and different styles. One interesting fact is 
known about Mynniscus, to the effect that he considered the 
acting of his successors as deficient in dignity and over-realistic. 
He was especially severe upon Callippides, the representative 
of the younger generation of actors*. This Callippides was 
notorious for his conceit. On one occasion, when he was giving 
himself airs in the presence of Agesilaus the Spartan, he was 
considerably disconcerted by being asked by the latter whether 
he was ' Callippides the pantaloon '.' Another tragic actor of 
the same period was Nicostratus, who was especially excellent 
in his delivery of the long narrative speeches of the messengers. 
His style was so perfect that to *do a thing like Nicostratus' 
came to be a proverbial expression for doing it rightly *. 

But it was in the age of Demosthenes that the most cele- 
brated group of tragic actors flourished. Among them was 
Polus of Aegina, who was considered to be the greatest actor of 
his time, and whose name is very frequently referred to by 
later writers. He was one of the actors who had the credit of 
having taught elocution to Demosthenes". At the age of 
seventy, and shortly before his death, he performed the feat 
of acting eight tragedies in four days®. A well-known story 
is told about him to the following effect. Soon after the 
death of a favourite son, he happened to be acting the part of 
Electra in the play of Sophocles. In the scene in which 
Electra takes in her hands the urn supposed to contain 
the ashes of Orestes, and pours forth a lamentation over his 
death, Polus came upon the stage with the urn containing the 
ashes of his own son, and holding it in his hands proceeded to 

^ Vit. Aesch. ; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. BencrjklieTas ; 
803, Nub. 1267. * Macar. Cent. iii. 46; Prov. Coisl. 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 26. 124. 

' Xen. Symp. iii. 1 1 ; Pint. Ages. p. * Rhet Graec. vi. p. 35 (Walz). 
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act the scene with such profound depth of feeling as to produce 
the greatest impression upon the audience. As Gellius remarks, 
the acting in this case was no fiction, but a reality \ Another of 
the great actors of this time was Theodorus, about whom a few 
facts are recorded. The exceedingly natural tone of his de- 
livery, and his habit of never permitting any of the subordinate 
actors to appear upon the stage before himself, have already 
been referred to. He considered that tragedy was much more 
difficult to act in than comedy, and once told the comic actor 
Satyrus that it was easy enough to make an audience laugh, but 
to make them weep was the difficulty^ His own powers in this 
respect were very great. Once when acting in Thessaly he 
produced such an effect upon the brutal tyrant Alexander of 
Pherae, that Alexander was compelled to leave the theatre, 
because, as he afterwards told Theodorus, he was ashamed to 
be seen weeping over the sufferings of an actor, while he was 
perfectly callous about those of his countrymen ^. The tomb of 
Theodorus, close to the banks of the Cephisus, was still to be 
seen in the time of Pausanias *. 

The other leading tragic actors of this period were Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Thessalus, and Athenodorus. The two 
former were frequently at the court of Philip, and took a 
large part in bringing about the peace of Philocrates. They 
are therefore denounced by Demosthenes as traitors to their 
country, and advocates of Philip's interests ^ Neoptolemus 
was the actor who, at the banquet held in Philip's palace on 
the day before his assassination, recited a passage out of a 
tragedy bearing upon the uncertainty of human fortune, and 
'the inexorable power of death. The fact was afterwards re- 
membered as an ominous coincidence ^ Thessalus and Athen- 
odorus were often rivals. At Tyre, after the return of 
Alexander from Eg3^t, they were the principal competitors in 
the great tragic contest, in which the kings of Cyprus were the 
choregi, and the chief generals of the army acted as judges. 

* GeU. N. A. vii. 5. * Pausan. i. 37. 3. 

' Plut. de se laud. 545 F. * See above, p. 255. 

• Ael. Var. Hist. xiv. 40. * Diod. Sic. xvi. 92. 
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On this occasion Athenodorus won, to the great grief of Alex- 
ander, who said he would have given a part of his kingdom 
to have ensured the victory of Thessalus ^ The same two actors 
were also competitors at the City Dionysia in the year 341, but 
both of them were then beaten by Neoptolemus '. 

Among the Greeks the distinction between the tragic and the 
comic actors was as complete as that between the tragic and 
comic poets ^ There are no instances during the classical 
period of an actor attempting both branches of the profession. 
Still less is recorded about the great comic actors than about 
the actors of tragedy. A few names are mentioned, but there 
is almost a total absence of details concerning their style and 
mannerisms. We are told that one of Hermon's jests was to 
knock the heads of his fellow-actors with a stick, and that 
Parmenon was celebrated for his skill in imitating the grunting 
of a hog*. Interesting criticisms on the acting and the actors 
in comedy are unfortunately nowhere to be found. 

* Plat. Alex. 681 D. xpiral teatfx^Sois rt Kcd rpayipBois ol avrw. 

^ Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 973. * Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 542 ; Plut- 

« Plat. Rep. 395 B dAA* oidi roi vtro- Aud. Poet 18 B. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHORUS. 

§ i^ History of the Chorus. 

The history of the chorus in the Greek dramk is a history of 
gx-adual decay. In the earliest period, when both tragedy and 
comedy were mainly lyrical, the members of the chorus were the 
sole performers. After the introduction of actors and dialogue 
the chorus still continued for a time to play the leading part, 
S\it from the beginning of the fifth century it began slowly to 
^Mnndle in importance, until at length it disappeared almost 
^ritirely from comedy, and sank even in tragedy to the position 
^f the band in a modern theatre. As far as tragedy is con- 
cerned the process of decline can be traced with clearness in 
^he existing dramas. It takes two distinct forms. In the first 
place there is a gradual diminution in the length of the part 
^^igned to the chorus ; in the second place there is a tendency 
^^ withdraw the chorus from all active participation in the plot. 
^irst, as to the length of the choral part. In the Supplices, the 
^'dest of existing Greek tragedies, the part of the chorus forms 
^^ less than three-fifths of the whole composition. In the other 
P'ays of Aeschylus, with the exception of the Prometheus, the 
Average length of the choral part is nearly a half. In the 
^'^edies of Sophocles the size is very much reduced. The 
^Oral part in Sophocles varies from about a quarter of the 
^i^ole in the Ajax and the Antigone to about a seventh in the 
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{ Electra and Philoctetes. In Euripides it varies from about 
a quarter in such plays as the Bacchae and Alcestis to about a 
ninth in the Orestes. It appears therefore that in the course of 
the fifth century the part of .the chorus was gradually but con- 
tinuously reduced in size. In the second place, side by side 
with the diminution in bulk, there was a constant tendency to 

- diminish the importance of the chorus by severing its con- 
nexion with the plot. In the lyrical tragedies of the earliest 
period the chorus was no doubt on most occasions the principal 
object of interest, and took the leading part in the conduct of 
the piece. This is still the case in some of the extant tragedies 
of Aeschylus. In the Supplices, for instance, the whole subject 
of the plot is the destiny of the fugitive maidens who form the 
chorus. It is their adventures which excite the sympathy of 
the audience; the other characters are of very little signifi- 
cance. Again in the Eumenides the interest centres chiefly 
round the conduct and feelings of the chorus of Erinyes. But 
in the other plays of Aeschylus the chorus begins to take very 
much the same position as it occupies in the plays of Sophocles, 
and the earlier plays of Euripides. It was at this period that 
Attic tragedy was brought to its highest perfection, and the 
question as to the proper place of the chorus in the plot was 
solved in the manner most consistent with the genius of the 
Greek drama. In Sophocles, in most of the later plays of 
Aeschylus, and the earlier plays of Euripides, the chorus per- 
forms two distinct functions. During the progress of the 
dialogue it plays the part of a S3anpathetic witness, following 
the course of the action with the keenest interest, but seldom 
actively interfering. Its general character is that of the better 
class of ordinary citizens. But during the choral odes which 
fill up the pauses in the action it takes an altogether higher 
tone. It then becomes the mouthpiece of the poet, uttering in 
sublime language reflexions upon the events which have just 
taken place, and expounding the hidden purposes of the gods. 
Such is the position of the chorus in the best period of Greek 
tragedy. It is altogether subordinated to the actors, and 
seldom takes a prominent part in the incidents of the play. 
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But at the same time, whether it is acting the part of a sym- 
pathetic spectator, or serving merely as the mouthpiece of the 
poet, all its utterances have a distinct reference to the plot 
which is being worked out upon the stage. Nothing irrelevant 
I is introduced. The dialogue and the choral element are skil- 
fully interwoven into one harmonious whole. But in the later 
tragedies of Euripides the position of the chorus is altered very 
much for the worse. A tendency is observable to sever all 
connexion between the chorus and the action of the play. 
Choral odes are introduced, which have no particular reference 
to the individual tragedy, but consist merely of picturesque 
descriptions of scenes from the ancient mythology. This 
tendency was carried still further by Agathon, whose choral 
odes were professedly mere interludes, and might be trans- 
ferred from one play to another. His example was followed by 
the later tragic poets, so that in the course of the fourth century 
the tragic chorus came to occupy the position of the band in 
modern times \ Its functions were limited to the duty of 
providing music and singing between the several acts of a 
tragedy. The history of the comic chorus was very similar; 
but the steps of the process cannot be traced in detail, since the 
vrorks of only one comic poet have been preserved. In the 
Plutus, the last of the extant comedies of Aristophanes, the 
chorus is already reduced to the very slightest proportions. 
Soon afterwards it practically disappeared. In the New 
Comedy, which was essentially a comedy of every-day life, a 
chorus would have been altogether out of place ^ 



* Aristot. Poet. c. 18. 

" Platonins ap. Dindf. Prolegom. de 
Comoed. p. 20 rSfv ydp x^i^If^ M^ 
XfipoTovov/Uyojy teal t&v x^P^^^^ ^^*^ 
Ix^brrw rd; rpotpd.s imt^'ffpiBij rrjs Katfup- 
Has rd xopnc^ f^^Vt '^^^ '''^ viro$ia€cju 
6 rp&wos /i€T€fiK'fi$rf, p. 21 Hoi rdis wapa- 
fiAff€ti wapyr^acarrOf bid. t6 robs x^P^^^ 
hiXtiiffOi, X'^PTf^*^ ^'^ SvTOJv. Anon, de 
Comoed. ap. Dindf. I.e. p. 27 t^v re 
yip {r06$€<nv ottt dkfjOfj l^x^i, nai xopwv 
iariptjTOi, tw^p r^f vtcoripas innipx^ 



teotpipbias. Apparently, however, some 
sort of a chorus was occasionally intro- 
duced in the New Comedy, but its 
position was altogether subordinate and 
insignificant. See vit Aristoph. (Dindf. 
ProU. de Com. p. 36) vdKty dk licA.fA.oc- 
vdros tetd rov X^PTf^^^ "^^^ TIKovtov 
ypiapas cl; rd hiaofairad^aBat rd. <T/crjvitd 
Trp6ffoima xal fitrtffKeikurBatf imyp6uf>€i 
Xopov, <p$€yy6fi€vos iv c«ctvo(s & Kal 
6p&fi€v Toxn v4ovs oCroK kmypdipovTas 
i^^<p ' ApnrTWl>6yovs, 
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§ 2. Size of the Chorus. 

The tragic chorus, being a direct descendant of the old dithy- 
rambic choruses, originally consisted of fifty members \ After 
all connexion between tragedy and the dithyramb had been 
severed, the number of the choreutae in a tragic chorus was 
reduced to twelve. It has been suggested that this number was 
due to the practice of each poet exhibiting four tragedies at a 
time. It is supposed that the original chorus of fifty was divided 
as equally as possible among the foUr tragedies, so that each 
chorus came to consist of twelve members. The conjecture is 
a plausible one, but cannot be regarded as certain, owing to the 
scantiness of our information concerning the early history of 
traged3^ The size of the tragic chorus remained iinaltered 
until the time of Sophocles, and in all the earlier plays of 
Aeschylus twelve choreutae are employed. Sophocles raised 
the number from twelve to fifteen -. After his time there was 
no further change, and during the remaining period of the Attic 
drama the tragic chorus was always composed of fifteen per- 
sons. The various technical terms which refer to the arrange- 
ment of the tragic chorus are all based on the supposition 
that it is a chorus of fifteen. It is not quite certain whether 
the innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus in his 
later plays. The Oresteia of Aeschylus was brought out 
ten years after the first appearance of Sophocles ; and it has 
been contended that the chorus in this trilogy contained fifteen 
members. But there is hardly sufficient evidence to deter- 
mine the matter with any certainty^. However on general 



^ Poll. iv. no. Pollux further states 
that the number continued to be fifty 
until the Eumenides of Aeschylus was 
produced; and that the people were 
so alarmed at the sight of the fifty 
Erinyes that they passed a law reduc- 
ing the number of the tragic chorus. 
The story is of course a fiction, on a 
par with the statement in the Life, that 
Aeschylus was banished to Sicily as a 
punishment for terrifying the people 



with his Eumenides. 

^ Suid. V. 'Zo<ftoK\ris ; Vit. Soph. p. 2 
Dindf. 

^ The decision of the question depends 
on the passage in the Agamemnon, w. 
1 344- 1 3 7 1 . There is no doubt that the 
twelve iambic couplets, 1348-1371, were 
delivered by twelve choreutae. The 
difficulty is to decide whether the three 
trochaic tetrameters, 1344, '^ZA^» and 
1347. were delivered by three additional 
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grounds it seems probable that Aeschylus should have followed 

the example of Sophocles. At any rate there is no doubt 

that after the middle of the fifth century the number of the 

choreutae was fixed at fifteen ^. The satyric chorus was of the 

, same size as the tragic— a natural result of the intimate con- 

Inexion between tragedy and the satyric drama ^ The comic 

j chorus, throughout all the period with which we are acquainted, 

1 invariably consisted of twenty-^four members. All the authorities 

are unanimous on the subject ^ 

The size of the chorus in the Greek drama was regulated by 
invariable custom, and no alteration was ever made to suit the 
requirements of a particular play. For instance, in the Sup- 
plices of Aeschylus the number of the Danaides was fifty, but 
the chorus consisted of only twelve maidens, who did duty for 
the fifty. Again, in the Eumenides the proper number of the 
chorus should have been three, if the legend had been accurately 
adhered to. But the number of Erinyes was raised from three 
to twelve or fifteen in order to keep up the ordinary size of the 
chorus. In this respect, as usual, the Greeks were careless 
about minute accuracy. 



§ 3. Costume of the Chorus, 

The costume of the chorus is a subject in regard to which the 
information is not very copious. Masks were universally worn by 



choreutae, or by the coryphaeus. Either 
Mew is plausible/ and it seems impos* 
sible to determine the matter without 
further evidence. The statement of 
Schol. Arist. Equit. 586, that the 
chorus in the Agamemnon was fifteen 
in number, is merely an inference from 
the passage just referred to. The state- 
ment of SchoL Aesch. Eum. 585, that 
the chorus in the Eumenides consisted 
of fifteen persons, is simply grounded on 
the assumption that the number was 
the same as in later times. In neither 
case is the evidence of any independent 
Value. 

* Fifteen is the number given in Poll. 
iv. 109 ; Suid. v. xop<5s ; Schol. Arist. Av. 
298, Equit. 586; Schol. Aesch. Eum. 



585. The number is given as fourteen 
in Vit Aesch.; Bekk. Anecd. p. 746; 
Tzetzes, Prolegom. ad Lycophron, p. 
254 M. The explanation of the dis- 
crepancy lies in the fact that when the 
chorus is said to consist of fourteen 
members the coryphaeus is not included. 

^ Tzetzes I.e. r^v h\ rpayc^fblav icai 
Toils ffarvpovs kiriffrjs fiiv ^X**'' X^P^^^^^ 
la' (? iS'). Id. apud Diibner, Prolegom. 
de Com. p. xxiv. kxKaidfKa S^ aarvpojv, 
rpayqfbias. Though the numbers are 
wrong in both passages, it is plain that 
the tragic and satyric choruses were of 
the same size. 

' Poll. iv. 109 ; Schol. Arist. Av. 
298, Acham. 210; Bekk. Anecd. p. 
746, &c., &c. 
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the chorus, as well as by the actors upon the stage \ The tragic 
chorus was usually composed of old men, or women, or maidens. 
In such cases they wore the ordinary Greek dress, consisting of 
a tunic and a mantle. No attempt was made to give them an 
impressive appearance by the use of strange and magnificent 
costumes, similar to those worn by the actors. Such costumes 
were perfectly appropriate to the heroes and gods upon the 
stage, but would have been out of place in the chorus, which 
was generally supposed to represent the ordinary public. The 
masks of the tragic chorus would of course be suitable to the 
age and sex of the persons represented. A special kind of 
white shoe, said to be the invention of Sophocles, was worn by 
the tragic chorus ^. Old men usually carried a staff'. Various 
little details in dress and equipment would be added according 
to circumstances. Thus the chorus of bereaved matrons in 
the Supplices of Euripides were dressed in black garments, 
and had their hair cut short, as a sign of mourning, and car- 
ried branches twined with wool, the sjnnbol of supplication, 
in their hands. The chorus of maidens in the Choephori, 
who had come to offer libations at the tomb of Agamem- 
non, were also dressed in black*. In some cases the tragic 
chorus was altogether of an exceptional character, and required 
a special costume. '^ In the Supplices of Aeschylus the daugh- 
ters of the Aegyptian Danaus appear to have been dressed as 
foreigners. Probably the same was the case with the Persian 
Elders in the Persae. The Bacchantes in the play of Euripides 
carried tambourines in their hands, and were doubtless also 
provided with fawn-skins and wands of ivy^ But no tragic 
chorus ever caused a greater sensation than the chorus of 
Erinyes in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. Their costume was 
designed by Aeschylus himself, and the snakes in the hair, 
which afterwards became one of their regular attributes, were 
specially invented for the occasion. As they rushed into the 

^ Pausan. i. 28. 6; Schol. Arist. * Eur. Suppl. 10, 97; Aesch. Choeph. 

Clouds 343 ; Wieseler, Denkmal. vi. 2. 10, 11. 

^ Vit. Soph. * Aesch. Suppl. 234-236 dy^AXi^va 

' Aesch. Agam. 75 ; Eur. Here. Fur. aT6\ov \ ir^vKoiai fiapfiipoici leai nweyw- 

108. ftaai I x^iovra ; Eur. Bacch. 58. 
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orchestra, their black dresses, distorted features, and snaky 
locks, are said to have inspired the spectators with terror ^ 
But this chorus was of a very exceptional kind. In most cases 
the tragic chorus was composed of ordinary men and women, 
and their dress was that of every-day life. 

The dress of the satyrs in the chorus of the satyric drama 
was of a very simple character. It is depicted in several works 
of art, and the accuracy of the delineation is confirmed by the 
descriptions in ancient writers. The present illustration repre- 
sents three members of a satyric chorus, and is taken from the 




vase-painting referred to in previous chapters'. The only dress 
of the satyrs was a rough goat-skin round the loins, with a tail 
hanging down behind. The phallus was invariably worn. The 
KTiask was provided with a shock of bushy hair, and exhibited 
coarse and lascivious features". Apart from the goat-skin the 
Satyrs are represented as perfectly naked*. It has been sug- 



^ Aoch. Enm. 51 ; vit. Ae»cb. p. 4 
J^>indf.; PoU. iv.iio; Pnusan. i. 28.6. 

" The illnalrslion Is from Wieseler, 
I^enk. vi. i. The original is a Greek 
'*»«-painting, with the names of the 
'^^ors appended in many cases. See 
■^ap. T. p. asi. 



' Cp. Dion. Hal. A. R. yii. 72 t«s 
li lis Zaril/wu: (ilnaaBuBi) rtpifu/uiTa 

Tats Kf^Kais <p^^tu Kol 5aa TQVTois 
B>xoio: Eur. Cytl. 439. 

' Cp. Hor. A. P. 31! moK elJam 
agieates Satytos ntidavil. 
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gested that in the theatre they wore slippers and some sort of 
flesh-coloured tights. But it is not necessary to suppose that 
this was the case. In the illustration one of the choreutae is 
wearing his mask upon his head, and is fully attired as a satyr ; 
the others are carrying their masks in their hands. 

The chorus of the Old Comedy, when it consisted of men and 
women, was dressed in the tunic and mantle of ordinary life. 
The mantle was laid aside for the purpose of dancing, as the 
dances of the Old Comedy were of a wild and energetic cha- 
racter, and required freedom of action \ The masks were of a 
ludicrous type, with the features distorted ^. In addition to the 
ordinary choruses of men and women a great many of the 
choruses of the Old Comedy consisted of fanciful personifi- 
cations of various kinds. Such, for example, was the chorus of 
Clouds in Aristophanes, the chorus of Seasons in Cratinus, the 
chorus of Trifles in Pherecrates, and the chorus of Towns and 
of Cities in Eupolis^ In all these cases the dress and general 
make-up appear to have been of a grotesque character, and only 
in a remote degree emblematic of the ideas and objects per- 
sonified. For instance, the Clouds of Aristophanes appeared as 
women dressed in gaily-coloured garments, and wore masks 
of a ridiculous type, with long noses and other exaggerations. 
The only resemblance to clouds was in the colours of the 
dresses*. Probably in other similar cases the personification 
was carried out in the same rough and ready manner. Another 
large class of choruses was composed of various kinds of 
animals. Aristophanes had a chorus of Birds and of Wasps. 
Magnes, a comic poet belonging to the earlier part of the fifth 
century, introduced choruses of Birds, of Insects, and of Frogs. 
Eupolis had a chorus of Goats, and Archippus a chorus of 
Fishes *. It would be highly interesting to know how the cos- 

^ Arist. Achar. 627 dXV attohvyns €(r9TJTi TtoiKiKri xpoiiiha^f Xva rd. rSfv 

rots dvairaiaTois €vlot)fi€v : Thesm. 656 ovpavlam <pv\drTojat <rx^/iaTa : id. 343 

rSiv 0* Ifmriojv diroSvaas. ^ia(\r}\v9a<xi yap ol rod X<>fW)9 irpoaenreid 

^ Schol. Arist. Nub. 343. irtpiKd/jifvoi ficyoKas ix'^^'^^ fivas teat 

' Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. ii. pp. d\\<us y€\oia teal dffx^fiova, 
162, 296, 455, 507. * Aristoph.Equit. 522, 523; Meineke, 

* Schol. Arist. Nub. 289 /iix\€i Si F.C. G. ii. pp. 426, 718. 
ras 'S€<p€\as ywaiKOfi6p(l>ovs €l(T6,y€tv, 
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tume of the chorus was managed in such cases. Fortunately 
a contemporary vase-painting has been discovered which throws 
great light upon the subject. A copy of the painting is here 
inserted'. The vase is of Athenian workmanship, and belongs 
to the first half of the fifth century. The scene represents a 
chorus of men dressed as birds, dancing to the accompaniment 
of the flute. The bodies of the choreutae are covered with a 
close-fitting dress, made in rough imitation of feathers. Two 
long ends hang down from each side of the waist, and a bunch 
of feathers is affixed to each knee. The arms are provided with 




wings. A row of upright feathers is attached to the crown of 
the head, and the mask is made with a long and pointed nose, 
suggestive of the beak of a bird. This painting has the unique 
advantage of being a piece of contemporary workmanship. 
Whether it is intended to represent one of the old comic 
choruses, or merely some mimetic dance unconnected with the 
drama, there can be no doubt that it affords a very clear in- 
dication of the manner in which animals were imitated in the 
choruses of the Old Comedy. There appears to have been 

' The illustrfltion is taken, by per- Studies, toI. ii. no, a, phte xiv. B. See 
mission of (he Council of tlie ITellenic Mr. Cecil Smith's interesting article on 
Sodetj, from the Jonraal of Hellenic the subject. 
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none of the realism one meets with in a modern pantomime. 
The imitation was only carried so far as to be generally sug- 
gestive of the animal intended. The body and legs were left 
unfettered, to allow of free movement in the dance. At the 
same time, to judge from the specimen before us, the costumes 
seem to have been designed with a great deal of spirit and 
humour, and to have been extremely well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. 

§ 4. Arrangement of the Chorus. 

Except on rare occasions the dramatic choruses were drawn 
up in formations of military regularity, both on their first 
entrance, and during the progress of the play. They presented 
a perfectly symmetrical appearance in the orchestra. In this 
respect they offer a contrast to the choruses in a modem opera, 
and to the crowds which are introduced upon the modem stage. 
As a rule no attempt was made to imitate the fluctuating move- 
ments and haphazard grouping of an ordinary crowd. The 
chorus marched into the orchestra, and took up its position 
before the stage, with the regularity and precision of a body of 
soldiers. In all dramatic choruses — tragic, comic, and satyric — 
the rectangular formation was invariably adopted, as opposed 
to the circular arrangement of the dithyrambic choruses ^ 
Every dramatic chorus, when drawn up in this way, consisted of 
a certain number of 'ranks,* and a certain number of 'files.' 
For instance, the tragic chorus, with its fifteen members, con- 
tained five ranks of three men each, and three files of five men 
each. Similarly the comic chorus, which was composed of 
twenty-four persons, contained six ranks of four men each, and 
four files of six men each. According to the Attic phraseology 
a chorus was said to be drawn up ' by ranks,* when the different 
members of the same rank stood one behind the other. It was 
said to be drawn up ' by files * when the members of the same 

* Tzetzes, Prolegom. ad Lycophron, Bekk. Anecd. p. 746 ; Et. Mag. v. Tpa- 

p. 254 M, TpayiKwv bi koI aaTvpiicS/v y<f}bia; vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. 

Kal icoDfiiicaw iroirjr&v Koivbv fi^v rb t€t- de Com. p. 36). 
paydwojs «x**'' IffTOLfifvov rbv xop6v : 
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file were one behind the other. Accordingly, when a tragic 
chorus was drawn up 'by ranks/ the men stood five abreast 
and three deep. When it was drawn up 'by files/ they stood 
three abreast and five deep. The same regulations applied to 
the comic chorus. It might be arranged 'by ranks/ with the 
men six abreast and four deep ; or ' by files/ with the men four 
abreast and six deep ^. The arrangements throughout were of 
this military character. In fact the training of a choreutes was 
considered by many of the ancient writers to be an excellent pre- 
paration for warlike service ^. 

In the great majority of cases the chorus was supposed to 
consist of persons from the neighbourhood, and therefore 
entered the orchestra by the western passage. Their right 
side was towards the stage, and their left side towards the 
spectators. As a consequence, the left side of the chorus was 
much the most conspicuous and important, and the best-trained 
choreutae were placed there '. The tragic chorus might enter 
five abreast and three deep, or three abreast and five deep, 
according as the formation was by ranks or by files. As a matter 
of fact the arrangement by files was the one almost invariably 
adopted. There are several technical terms in connexion with 
the tragic chorus, and they all refer to a chorus which is sup- 
posed to be entering from the western side, and to be drawn up 
three abreast and five deep. An bblong formation of this kind 
ivould evidently be more convenient in the narrow side-entrances, 
and would present a broader surface to the spectators and to the 
stage. A diagram is here inserted, representing a tragic chorus 
entering three abreast from the western parodos. It will enable 
the reader to follow the various technical phrases with less 



* Poll. iv. 108, 109 xoi rpayiicov t^iv 
^oftov (vya vkvrt kic rpiSiv Kal aroixot 
"vptTs i« •n4vr€* invTCKcuSf/ca ycLp ^aav 
& X^P^* ^ icarct Tpiis fjttv th'^eaav, 
d nar^ C^^ flyoiTO ^ wdpoSos' d 82 
leard, aroixovSt dvdL vivr€ fla-^iaav , . . 
d 82 Kojfuicbs x^P^^ T€Trap€s teal ttKoaiv 
^^cof ol xo/x«'^a*> C^y^ ^> iKaarov t\ 
i^hv lie rcrrdpcjVj aroixot 82 rirrapfs, 
^£ 6»hpas ixcuv iKacrros crroixos. 



* Athen. p. 628 F. 

^ Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535 Dindf. 
5t€ ilffptffav ol x^pol irXayioas 0abi^ovT€s 
iwoiovvro rovs Hfivovs ical (Jxov rovs 
Oiards hv dpiaTfpq. avrojv Koi ol irpSnoi 
rov x^pov dpiartpbv aroixoVf p. 536 
rovs oZv KaXoifs rSfv xop^wTwi' trarrov 
(l<Ti6vT€s €v rots Tojv iavTOJV dpiaT€pois, 
'iva €{fp€$S/ai irp(is rdv ^/mv opwvTfS, 
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difficulty. When drawn up in this way the tragic chorus con* 
; sisted of three files parallel to one another. As already stated, 
the first file was the most important, because it was nearest 
to the spectators. The members of this file were called * ari ste- 
rostatae/ or 'men on the left/ and consisted of the handsomest 
"^"and most skilful of the choreutae. The middle file was the 
least important of the three, as it was most out of sight of the 
spectators. The worst choreutae were placed in this file, and 
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were called 'laurostatae,' or 'men in the passage.' The third 
file was the one nearest to the stage. Occasionally, if the 
chorus wheeled completely round, it came in full view of the 
spectators. It was therefore of more importance than the 
middle file, and a better class of choreutae were placed in it. 
They were called the ' dexiostatae,* or ' men on the right \* In 
addition to the above technical terms there were also special 
names for the six men who composed the front and hindmost 

^ Poll. ii. l6l T&x'^ ^^ *^^ ^ d/MOTfpo- Xavpoffrarar fxiaov rod x^P^^' oiovtl 
ordTfjs kv x^PV i^poff'^KOi tiv tJ dpi(rT€p^, yap kv aTtvwv^ tlffiv <pav/i6rtpoi 5^ 
dfs d df^ioardTijs ry de^i^. Phot. v. ovtoi. 
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ranks— DOS. i, 6, 11, 5, 10, and 15 in the diagram. They were 
styled ' kraspeditae,' or ' fringe-men '.' Finally, the three files 
had different names, according to their relative proximity to the 
spectators. The members of the left file were called ' front-line 
men'; the members of the middle and right-hand files were 
called 'second-line men' and 'third-line men' respectively". 

The first or left file, as already pointed out, was much the \ 
most important, because the members of it were in full view of / 
the audience. The central position, no. 3 in the diagram, was / 
occupied by the coryphaeus, or leader of the chorus ^ The post 
of the leader was an extremely arduous one. While the 
dialogue was in progress, he had to carry on conversations with 
the actors upon the stage. During the choral odes he had 
to give the note to the chorcutae, and superintend the dances 
and manceuvres. At the same time his own dancing and 
mimetic gestures were supposed to be a conspicuous feature 
in the perfoi-mance. It is plain, therefore, that his position must 
have been a difficult one to fill. Demosthenes, speaking of 
dithyrambic choruses, says that the loss of the coryphaeus means 
the ruin of the chorus; and this must have been still more the 
case in a dramatic perfonnance *. On the other hand the pos- 
session of a skilful leader would contribute very largely to the 
success of the chorus and of the drama. The choreutae on each 
side of the leader, nos, a and 4 in the diagram, were called 
his 'parastatae,' or 'assistants,' and were next in importance to 
the leader himself. The two choreutae on the outside, nos. i and 
5 in the diagram, were called the ' third men '.' As already 
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remarked, the corjrphaeus, together with the other four mem- 
bers of the left file, constituted the pick of the whole chorus. 

Concerning the formation in which the comic chorus entered 
the orchestra there is not much information. Like the tragic 
chorus, it might enter either by ranks or by files ; that is to say, 
it might come in six abreast and four deep, or four abreast and 
six deep. There can be no doubt that the oblong formation of 
four abreast and six deep was the one usually adopted. It 
would be more suitable from every point of view. Both the tragic 
and the comic choruses were probably preceded into the orchestra 
by the flute-player ^ On certain rare occasions the formal 
entrance in a rectangular body was dispensed with, and an 
irregular mode of entrance was adopted, in order to produce 
a dramatic effect. The best example is in the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus. When the Erinyes made their second appearance, 
they came rushing into the orchestra one by one, in hot pursuit 
of Orestes, and created a profound sensation by their movements 
and appearance ^ There is another instance in the Birds of 
Aristophanes. The chorus of Birds begins by entering one 
by one. The flamingo comes first, and its appearance is criti- 
cised by the actors upon the stage. The cock follows, and is 
similarly criticised. Then comes the hoopoe, and after it the 
glutton-bird. Finally the whole chorus of birds comes flutter- 
ing in together, so as to block up the side-entrances *. In the 
Lysistrata the chorus is divided into two halves, one consist- 
ing of men, the other of women. The chorus of men enters 
first ; the chorus of women follows after an interval. The 
chorus in the Ecclesiazusae is composed of women who have 
been invited to a political gathering by Praxagora. They 
enter by twos and threes, in a perfectly irregular fashion, 
so as to imitate a real assemblage*. But instances of this 
kind were very rare and exceptional. Usually the chorus 

^ Schol. Arist. Vesp. 580 tBos h\ ^v its entrance. 

h reus i^ddois rSiv t§s rpayqtUas xopucuv ^ Poll. iv. 109 ; Vit. Aesch. p. ^^ 

wpoadfiTOJv vp<njyu<T0(u avXijr^Vj &<rT€ Dindf. 

avXowTa vpovifiv€iv. As the flute- ^ Arist. Av. 268-296. 

player preceded the chorus on its exit, * Arist. Lysist. 254, 319, Ecclesw 

it is most likely that he did the same at 41-60. 
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entered in a rectangular body, with the precision of a troop 
of soldiers. 

In most cases the entrance of the chorus took place at the 
conclusion of the 'prologue,' or introductory scene upon the 
stage ; and the march in was accompanied by a chant, which was 
called the 'parodos,' or entrance song'. However, in a con- 
siderable number of plays there was no parodps at all, but the 
chorus entered the orchestra in silence, while the first act of the 
drama was in progress, and then commenced a musical dialogue 
with the actors upon the stage. Instances of this mode of 
entrance are to be found in such tragedies as the Electra of 
Sophocles and the Orestes of Euripides '. In the vast majority 
of Greek plays the entrance of the chorus is managed in one or 
other of the two ways just specified. Either the chorus comes 
in at the termination of the prologue, chanting the parados ; or 
else the parados is omitted, and the chorus enters in silence, 
and then proceeds to sing a musical duet with the actors. A 
few plays are exceptional, and do not conform to either of 
these two conventional types. Occasionally, for instance, 
there is no prologue, and the play commences with the paro- 
dos, as in the SuppUces and Persae of Aeschylus, Then again, 
in the Eumenides the parodos is sung on the second entrance 
of the Erinyes, after their arrival at Athens. In the Supplices 
of Euripides the chorus are seen kneeling upon the stage 
in supplication when the play commences. There they re- 
mained in silence during the performance of the prologue, and 
then proceeded to sing an ode, in place of the usual parodos, 
from their position on the stage. In the Clouds it appears that 
the chorus chant the first two odes behind the scenes, and then 



' Arg. Acsch. Pers. toit it xopSiv rd X^fis o\ti too xopov, in order to mate 

)iiv JoTi iropoBiitd, liii oTt \kiti iC ijn tiie word oAoi bear the same meaning 

olriai' tapitmv, in -th " T^fian oR/io throQ|hout the chapter. Whichever 

Xiiro5r™."' Schol. Eur. Phoen. mipoSo! reading is adopted, the definition seems 

a ksTiv ^8i| X'^P"'' jSnBifDi'roi rfSo^tlvj} too wide. 

Siia TJi ilaiSii, £is T& " Siya aiya \eirr&« 'Other eiiimples are the Prom. 

Ixyos ipBvKris TiPtie." In Arietot. Poet. Vinct. of Aeschylus ; the Philoctetes of 

C 1 a the ripoSos is described as ^ irpirij Sophocles ; the Medea, Herocleidae, 

\((iiat,ov xopoB, which Westphal (Pro- Troades, and Electra of Euripides, 
legom. ad Aesch. p. 57J alters to ^ njii'Ti; 
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enter the orchestra silently. The Rhesus commences with a 
dialogue in anapaests between Hector and the chorus. Lastly, 
in the Ecclesiazusae there is no song of any kind. The women 
of the chorus drop in by twos and threes, and proceed at once 
to take part in an ordinary dialogue with the actors on the stage. 
The next point to be considered is the position taken up 
by the chorus after entering the orchestra. On most occasions, 
as already stated, the chorus came in by the western side, 
drawn up in rectangular formation, with the stage on its right 
hand and the spectators on its left. It advanced halfway into 
the orchestra, then came to a halt, and each member of the 
chorus turned round to the right, so as to face the stage. By 
this manojuvre the whole chorus was made to look towards 
the stage, and the arrangement by files was converted into one 
by ranks. For instance, the tragic chorus, which had entered 
three abreast and five deep, now stood before the stage five 
abreast and three deep. The coryphaeus and principal 
choreutae stood in the back line, and retained their position 
nearest to the spectators, and furthest away from the stage. 
This position they kept throughout the performance \ In a 

I similar manner the comic chorus, afler entering the orchestra 
four abreast and six deep, would halt in front of the stage, 
go through the manceuvre just described, and convert itself 
into a body standing six abreast and four deep. There is no 
information as to the position of the coryphaeus in the comic 
chorus. But there can be no doubt that, like the tragic 
coryphaeus, he stood in the back row, as near as possible to 
the spectators. 
While the actors were upon the stage, and the dialogue was iit 
' Mtlller(dietiriech. BUhneii.p.Ji4l, 
following Hennaan (Opnsc. vi. j, p. 
144), tuppoBeathe whole chorus to have 
wheeled complefely ronnd, 60 that the 
left lile came to be neatest to the stage. 
I 
t 
B 
: 



more nalural for the C017- 
phaeuG to have been immedialelj in 
front of the stage, where he would be 
in a position to converse with the actors- 
Bat he could do so equally well &om 
e of the back row. And it 



seems most improbable ihat care sbouli 
have been taken, during tbe entnnce. 
into the archestra, to place the eoiy- 
phaens and best choieutae in the lin« 
most conspicDons to the spectaton, l>Dt 
that ibroughout the rest of the perfoita- 
ance they shoold have been stationed in 
1 position where the majorilj of lie 
spectators would hardly have 
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progress, the chorus continued to stand with their backs towards 
the spectators, and their faces towards the stage, so as to fol- 
low the course of the action '. This was their normal position 
during the play, and although it may seem strange to our modern 
ideas, it was a necessary consequence of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the Greek drama was developed. When 
the stage was empty, the pauses between the acts were filled 
up by the chora! odes called stasima. There is no reliable in- 
formation as to the position and movements of the chorus during 
the performance of the stasima. As the singing was accom- 
panied by fiancing, the choreutae must have been moving to and 
fro. But in the absence of evidence it seems useless to venture 
on conjectures as to the exact nature of the evolutions. One 
thing may be regarded as certain, that during the performance 
of the stasima the chorus did not continue to face towards the 
empty stage, and turn their backs upon the audience. Such 
a position would have been quite unnatural and unmeaning. 
In the Old Comedy there was a peculiar sort of interlude called 
the parabasis, which came during a pause in the action, and con- 
sisted of a series of lyrics and addresses, delivered by the chorus, 
and dealing with ordinary topics of the day. While reciting the 
first part of the parabasis the chorus wheeled completely round 
so as to face the spectators. Hence the name 'parabasis,' which 
means 'a turning aside,' The latter part was antistrophical in 
form, and during its delivery the chorus separated into two divi- 
sions, which stood facing one another. The different portions 
of the parabasis were then given by each division in turn*. 



' Anon, de Com. (Dindf. Prolegom. 
de Com. p. ag) ; Vit. Aristopb, (ibid. p. 
36) ; Schol, Arist. Equit. 505. 

' Schol. Arist. Equit. 505, Pax 733. 
As to the formation during the letter 
pott of the patabasis, it is almost cer- 
tain that the chorus was then divided 
into iitHx^fin. Two MSS. assign the 
Btmphe and antistrophe to ffixi'P"' ii' 
Nnbes 563, 595, Vespae X060, logl. 
Aves 737, 769, and the epirrhema and 
antepiirhema in Ranae 685. 717, See 
Arooldt, die Chorpartieen bei Aristoph. 



p. 180 FF. That the half-chomses stood 
facing one another seems to be indicated 
by HephaesL 14, p, I31 itTTt Si T« Ir 
ToTs JtufiqjSittii Kid ^ ica?iOVftiv7j trapd&li- 
(Tit. sTftiMi' f!aik$6vTi! ill ri Biarfon 

wot : Anon.de Comoed. 
gom. de Com. p. 11) 

^ VTtOKpiTtijV irp&9 dfAlp6- 
liipij TQV Sf/fiOV ipOJV is TtTpa- 

fnait CTTi'xou! ivaiiaSarevs iifBif- 
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Sometimes, though not often, in the course of a play the 
chorus left the orchestra for a short period, and made a 
second entrance later on^ The instances of the practice 
which occur in the Eumenides and the Ajax were necessitated 
by the change of scene in those plays ^ There is another 
example in the Helena of Euripides. Helen and the chorus 
retire into the palace, to enquire about the fate of Menelaus 
from Theonoe. In their absence Menelaus enters the stage, 
and recounts his adventures to the audience. Then Helen 
and the chorus return, and the recognition gradually takes 
place ^. Similar temporary departures of the chorus are to be 
found in the Alcestis and the Ecclesiazusae ; but they seem 
to have been of very rare occurrence*. At the end of the 
play the chorus retired by the passage from which it had 
entered, and was preceded by the flute-player *. In the Seven 
against Thebes the chorus leave the orchestra in two divisions, 
one following the body of Polyneices, the other that of Eteocles. 
But in most cases they probably marched out in the same rect- 
angular formation in which they had entered. The position 
of the flute-player during the performance is unknown. 

§ 5. The Delivery of the choral part. 

As regards the delivery of the words, the chorus, like the 
actors, was not confined to one manner only, but used song, 
speech, and recitative by turns, according to the varying 
character of the metre. The lyrical portions of the drama 
were almost invariably sung. The ordinary iambic trimeters 
were spoken. The systems of anapaestic dimeters, and the 
iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic tetrameters were delivered in 
recitative to the accompaniment of the flute ®. A question now 
arises, which is of great interest and importance in connexion 
with the choral part of the performance. It is obvious to any 
reader of a Greek play that many of the speeches and songs 






^ Poll. iv. 108. The temporary depar- ' Eur. Hel. 327 foil. 1^ 

ture was called /x^rdaraais, the return * Eur. Ale. 746 ; Arist. Ecdes. 310. |v 

kwiirdpobos. ' Schol. Arist. Vesp. 580 
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^ Aesch. Eum. 235 ; Soph. Ajax 815. * See chap. t. p. 241 foil. |b 
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assigned to the chorus were not intended to be delivered by 
the whole of the chorus, but by individual members. This 
fact is patent to every one. But when any attempt is made to 
settle the exact character of the distribution, the greatest di- 
versity of opinion prevails. The question as to the parts which 
were delivered by the whole chorus, and the parts which were 
delivered by sections or individuals, is one of the most intricate 
which the Greek drama presents. Unfortunately the ancient 
writers supply hardly any information upon the subject. The 
whole matter has been discussed and investigated in recent 
years with the greatest diligence, and attempts have been made 
to portion out the choral odes between different members and 
sections of the chorus on the strength of indications supplied 
by the metre, or by the sense of the words \ But it is plain 
that inferences based on evidence of this kind must be very 
uncertain in character. As a matter of fact different investi- 
gators have arrived at the most contradictory conclusions. It 
is impossible therefore to regard their suggestions otherwise 
than in the light of interesting conjectures. They have no 
claim to absolute acceptance. Hence in the present state of 
our knowledge any detailed account of the matter is out of the 
question. It will be necessary to be content with certain 
general conclusions, which are based on actual evidence, or are 
so plausible in themselves as to be very widely accepted. 

First then as to the part taken by the chorus as a whole. In 
ordinary circumstances the parodos and the stasima appear to 
have been sung by the whole chorus together. The parodos, as 
already explained, was the song of the chorus on its first 
entrance. The stasima were the long and important odes in- 
serted between the successive divisions of the play, in order to 
fill up the pauses in the action. It is natural in itself to suppose 

• See especially Amoidt, Die Choi- l^n). I^e chora Peraarnin (Halle 

partieoi bei Arialophancs (Leipzig 1878), Der Chor la den Sieben des 

»873). DiechorischeTechmkdesEQri- Aeschylos {Halle l332) ; Hensc, Der 

pides (Halle 1878), Der Chor imAgi- Chor des Sophokles (Berlin 1S77), 

taemnon des Aeschjlos (Halle 1831) ; Ueber die Vortragsweise Soph. Stasima 

Christ, Theilung des Chors im attischen (Rhein. Mnsemn, ixiii) ; Ziclinski. Die 

ll>rama (MUnchen 1877) i MnEf, Die Gliedemng der altattischen Kombdie 

chorischeTeclinikdea Sophokles (Halle (Leipzig 1885), 
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that these portions should have been sung by the whole chorus, 
and the supposition is borne out by the statements of Aristotle \ 
Sometimes there were exceptions. For example, the chorus in 
the Alcestis, on its first entrance, is divided into two half- 
choruses, which sing successive passages of the parodos alter- 
nately. In the Ion the parodos is obviously sung by sub- 
divisions or by individuals, and not by the whole chorus. In 
the Frogs a long speech by the coryphaeus is inserted in the 
middle of the parodos. In the Lysistrata the chorus is divided 
throughout the play into two half-choruses, one of men, the 
other of women '. But in the majority of cases the parodos and 
the stasima were given by the whole body of the chorus. Not 
unfrequently, in the middle of the dialogue, small odes were 
inserted which resembled stasima in their general character, but 
differed from them in point of brevity, and from the fact that 
they came in the course of the dialogue, and not during a pause 
in the action. They were often songs of triumph or exultation, 
occasioned by sudden developments in the plot ; in which case 
they appear to have been called 'hyporch6mata,* and were 
accompanied by a lively dance'. These short odes were no 
doubt sung by the whole chorus, in the same manner as the 
stasima. It has been suggested that the strophes and anti- 
strophes in the stasima were delivered by half-choruses in 
succession, and that the epode was given by the whole chorus. 
But there is no real evidence in support of this hypothesis, and 
epodes are only rarely to be met with in dramatic choruses. 

* Aristot. Poet. c. 12 xopntbv^ ml ^ Schol. Eur. Ale. 79 iie ytpSvrw 

TOVTOV r6 n^v irdpodos r6 bk ardcrifiov, ^epaiuv d x^P^^t ^€up€irai 8^ €ls 8i;o 

Koivd jxlv dvdyrotw ravra, tbia dk rd. dirb ^fux&pia- That the anapaests in Ranae 

T^s crierivrjs koI icSfAfAoi , . . x^P'^^ov 2i 354-371, which come in the middle of 

vapobos /ilv ^ npdrrtj \i^is Skov xo/>ot; the parodos, were spoken by the coiy- 

(Westphal, SXij rod X'^P^^)' It is prob- phaeus is proved by the concluding 

able, as Bergk (Griech. Literal, iii. p. lines (&/*€« 8* dveyeiptrt fAoktri^v /c.r.K,), 

131) points out, that Koivd /xkv dvdvrwv in which the rest of the chorus is com- 

[Xop^^rSni) = sung by the whole chorus ; manded to begin, 

cp. the expression Opfjvos teoivbs xopov ' Cramer, Anecd. Paris, i. p. 19 rrjs 

icai dwd aicrjirfis, which occurs a little rpayiicfjs voi'ficr€oas cfSi; clffl dtiea, irp^ 

later in the same chapter. "1540 = sung Koyos . . . {nropxrjfMTi/cds, Athen. p. 

by individuals or sections ;cp.t8taf<r/iaTa 631 C ^ {nropxrjfMTi/ci^ Spxffffis k(Triy, iv 

in the vit. Soph. (p. 8 Dindf.). f ^^ojv 6 xop^s dpxtifcu. Examples are 
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In the second place some of the words assigned to the 
chorus were actually delivered by the coryphaeus. There is 
no direct testimony to this effect, but the matter hardly admits 
of doubt. On a great many occasions the chorus drops the 
tone of lyrical exaltation, and converses with the persons on 
the stage in an easy and familiar manner. It plays the part 
of an ordinary actor. In all such cases it is evident that the 
chorus must have been represented by the coryphaeus alone. 
The dialogues between the actors and the coryphaeus were a 
peculiar and distinctive feature of the old Greek drama. They 
were, in fact, a direct survival from the early period, when 
there was only a single actor upon the stage, and when the 
dramatic element in a play was necessarily confined to conver- 
sations between the actor and the chorus. In addition to the 
dialogues just mentioned, there are several other portions of 
the chorus which may be assigned to the coryphaeus with a 
fair amount of certainty. Such are the anapaests with which 
the approach of a new personage is announced at the end of 
a choral ode in tragedy. These anapaests, being delivered in 
recitative, would make a gentle transition from the song of the 
chorus to the speech of the actors. Then again, it is probable 
that in comedy all the anapaestic tetrameters were spoken by 
the coryphaeus, including the speech to the people at the com- 
mencement of the parabasis, and speeches such as that which 
is inserted in the parodos of the Frogs'. In comedy also the 
coryphaeus had frequently to address words of exhortation 
and remonstrance to the rest of the chorus ". Finally, the ana- 
paests with which most Greek plays conclude were in all like- 
lihood spoken by the coryphaeus as the chorus marched out of 
the orchestra. It was the old fashion in tragedy for the entrance 
song of the chorus to commence with a series of anapaests. The 
custom is retained in the Persae, Suppjices, and Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, and the Ajax of Sophocles. It has been suggested 

10 be fonnd tn Aesch. Snppl. 418-437, t^s ^Joi'^i ipx""*™"- 

Soph: Trach. 105-225, Ajax 693-717. ^ See abOTe, p. 378. 

Cp. SchoL Soph. Trach. 216 t^ jip ' E.g. Arist. Ran. 38J, Vesp. 1516, 

lu/uSApior 061c ioTt aTaniftov, oAA' iwi Thesmoph. 655, &c. 
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that these introductory anapaests were also delivered by the 
coryphaeus ; but the suggestion is hardly a plausible one. If 
chanted in combination by the whole body of the chorus they 
would make the first entrance of the chorus infinitely more im- 
pressive. It need hardly be remarked that when the chorus 
was divided into half-choruses, the part generally taken by the 
coryphaeus was in this case taken by the leaders of the two 
halves. For example, throughout the Lysistrata the chorus of 
men and the chorus of women were represented in the dialogue 
by their respective leaders. In the Seven against Thebes 
the concluding anapaests would be spoken by the leaders of the 
hemichoria. It is also highly probable that the two sets of 
trochaic tetrameters, which come at the end of the parabasis, 
were recited, not by the half-choruses, but by their leaders. 

Thirdly, certain portions of the chorus were occasionally 
spoken or sung by individual choreutae. The best known 
example is in the Agamemnon, during the murder of the king, 
when the chorus stands outside the palace, debating helplessly 
as to what it ought to do, and each of the old men pronounces 
his opinion in turn. There is another instance in the l3rrical ode 
at the commencement of the Eumenides. The Erinyes wake 
up, find that Orestes is gone, and reproach Apollo in a series of 
brief, detached sentences, each being sung by one member of the 
chorus ^ The above examples admit of no doubt. Whether the 
practice was a common one, and whether the choral parts were 
frequently distributed among individual choreutae, is a matter of 
great uncertainty. It is manifestly unsafe to infer that it was 
done in all cases where the choral passage is full of mutual ex- 
hortations and addresses, and the language is broken up into 
disconnected sentences. For example, in the parodoi in Aristo- 
phanes the members of the chorus often address one another by 
name, and exhort one another to greater activity. But it does 

^ Aesch. Agam. 1 344 ff., £um. in citing the passage in the Lysistrata, 

140 ff., Schol. ad loc. dva<rTri<r€i aurds 727-780, as an example of the delivery 

ovK aJdpdojSf fufjioiiiA€vo5 kfjupaTiK&s rifv of words by individnal choreutae. The 

d\'fi0€iav, dXK* iyeiperal ris vp^mrj, SfCTc three women who take part in the 

fji^ dOpSojs rbu xop^v <f>04y(a<rOai. Miiller dialogue are not members of the choms, 

(Griech. Buhnenalt. p. 218) is mistaken but performers upon the stage. 
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not therefore follow, as has been suggested, that these passages 
were deUvered in portions by individuals. A chorus might be 
perfectly well chanted by the whole body, though written in 
vivid and dramatic style ', It is hardly safe therefore to distribute 
choral passages among individual choreutae except on very 
strong evidence. The extent to which the practice prevailed in 
the ancient drama must be regarded as an open question. 

Fourthly, the division into half-choruses was not infrequent". 
It might be done in two ways. In the first place the chorus 
throughout the whole play might be composed of two separate 
divisions, differing from one another in point of age, sex, or 
position. The chorus in the Lysistrata, consisting of one body 
of men, and one body of women, is an example. In the second 
place the chorus might be divided temporarily into half- 
choruses, either because of the special requirements of the 
play, or merely for purposes of singing and recitation. There 
are several certain examples in tragedy. In the Ajax of So- 
phocles the sailors hasten off, some to the east and some to the 
west, in search of Ajax. They return after a time from opposite 
sides of the orchestra, bringing word that they have not found 
him. In the Orestes, while Helen is being attacked within the 
palace, Electra keeps watch outside, and posts the chorus in two 
divisions at each end of the orchestra, to guard against sur- 
prise". The examples in the Alcestis and the Seven against 
Thebes have already been referred to. In comedy the practice 
was not at all uncommon, if the testimony of certain manuscripts 
is to be accepted. Various choral passages in the comedies of 
Aristophanes are distributed between half-choruses, including 



' Cp- the sensible remirks of the umpa f/nixipioy, fi ^ AvniSovaiy, dn-ixo- 

Schol. on Arist. Ran. 375 imuStr 'A.pl- pta. The Schol. on Arist. Eqnit. 589 has 

OTopxo! iintvirfac jiii BXdu toG x"?™ a. carious notelo theeffecttbatwhen the 

thrat rd irpSio" touto Si otm aiilmtnoi/. chorus was divided into two halves of 

TokKaXii Top iJAAiJXdii ovra vapaKtXti- different sei or age, the older or stronger 

onYii ol mpi riv y-op&v. half vras nlwaya slightly r 

' Poll. iv. 107 ito! fiiux^P^"" "^ *"' I" " comic chorns then 

Sixopla KaX imx6p{a, loim Si Taiiriy men to II women, 13 

itrai Tavrl rd rpta iy6iiaTa' JiroTav yip boys, and so on. 
t Xopii fU Sio nipt] Tiojffj, ti piv ' Soph. Ajax 866 fF, 

vpaiim KoXthat Jixo/iia, igarlpa !{ ^ 12581!. 
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the two odes at the end of the parabasis, and other lyrical pieces 
of an antistrophic character'. 

The general result then is as follows. The words assigned 
to the chorus were delivered, sometimes by the whole chorus, 

sometimes by half-choruses, sometimes by the coryphaeus, and 
sometimes by individual choreutae. Whether there were any 
further subdivisions is uncertain. It has been suggested that 
the divisions into ranks and files were utilised for musical pur- 
poses ; that in tragedy, for instance, successive passages were 
delivered in turns by ranks of three men, or files of five men ; 
and that the ranks and files of the comic chorus were used in 
the same manner. All this is pure conjecture. It may or may 
not have been the case ; but there is no evidence one way or 
the other. The portions of the choral part which were gener- 
ally given by the whole chorus were the parodoi, or entrance- 
songs, and the stasima, or odes during the pauses in the 
dialogue. The portions assigned to the coryphaeus were 
principally those in which the chorus abandoned its lyrical 
elevation of tone, and spoke like one of the actors upon 
the stage. The various lyrical passages which occur in the 
course of the actual dialogue have still to be accounted for. 
These consist chiefly of short odes not unlike stasima, or of 
musical duets between the actors and the chorus. The odes 
were probably sung by the whole chorus. As to the musical 
duets it is impossible to speak with certainty. All that is 
known in regard to them is the fact that they were not sung by 
the whole chorus'. Whether they were mostly given by half- 
choruses, or smaller subdivisions, or by individual choreutae, or 
by the coryphaeus, is a matter concerning which there is no 
trustworthy information. Such indications as are supplied b; 
varieties in metre, grammar, or subject, are too vague ani 
uncertain to lead to any definite conclusion. Unless, therefore^ 
further evidence of a distinct character is discovered, this par- 

' See Amoldt, Die Chorpartieen. bei 
Aristophanes, p. i8off., where a list is 
given of tbe passages whidi aie assigned 
to half-choruses by Rav. and Ven., e. g. 
Acham. 1150, iifij, Nub. 563, 595, 



Vesp. 1060, 109T, Av. 737. 769, losfi 
loFlg. Eccles. 190, 301, Thesmoph. 6j9i 
Ljsist. 311. 
" See above, p. 178, note i. 
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ticular question will have to be regarded as an unsettled 
^fffoblem. 



5 6. The Dancing. 



In the ancient Greek drama, as in modern opera, the three 
sister arts of Music, Poetry, and Dancing, were all brought into 
requisition. But there was this difference — in the Greek drama 
the poetry was the principal feature of the performance; the 
music and the dancing were subordinate. Moreover dancing 
was seldom introduced by itself as a mere spectacle ; it was 
mainly used in combination with singing, to interpret and add 
vividness to the words of the song. The music, the poetry, 
and the dancing were blended together into one harmonious 
■whole, each part gaining an advantage by its combination with 
the other two. The dancing of the chorus is the subject which 
■we have now to consider. It was an, element of great import- 
ance in the old Greek drama. Most, if not all, of the choral 
songs were accompanied by dances of one sort or another. To 
the Greek mind there was an inseparable connexion between 
song and dance, and the notion of choral singing unaccompanied 
by dancing would have appeared strange and unusual. The 
two arts had grown and developed simultaneously, as appears 
from the fact that many of the technical terms in metrical 
phraseology referred originally to the movements of the dance. 
For instance, the smallest division of a verse was called a 
■foot.' A verse of two feet was styled a 'basis,' or 'stepping,' 
The words arsis and thesis, which denoted the varying stress 
of the voice in singing, originally referred to the raising up 
and placing down of the foot in marching and dancing. These 
terms show how closely the two arts of dancing and sing- 
ing were associated together in ancient Greece. A choreutes 
who was unable to accompany a song with expressive dance- 
movements, was looked down upon as an inferior performer '. 
Dancing therefore, as might have been expected, played a j 

' Athen. p. GiS E tl Si ns . . . rais i^SoTs Imrvyx'''"'''' l"l^^y \fyoi kbtA. rijv fl 

^ i 
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most important part in tragedy, comedy, and the satjrric drama. 
It was held among the Greeks in the greatest estimation, and 
there was none of that feeling of degradation about it which was 
common among the Romans. A man might dance in public 
without any loss of dignity, provided the dance was of a graceful 
and becoming character. Sophocles himself, the great tragic 
poet and fellow general of Pericles, was not ashamed to appear 
in a dance in one of his own tragedies \ 

At the same time it should be remembered that dancing in 
ancient Greece was a very different thing from dancing in 
modern times. It included a great deal more. The word 
'dancing' in English necessarily implies movement with the 
feet. It would be impossible in English to say that a man was 
dancing, if he continued to stand in the same position. But in 
Greek dancing this was not necessarily the case. The word 
'orch6sis,' which we translate as 'dancing,' had in reality a 
much wider meaning. Greek dancing originated, according to 
Plato, in the instinctive tendency of mankind to accompany 
speech and song with explanatory movements of the body^ 
It was essentially a mimetic performance. It included, not 
only all such motions as are denoted by dancing in the 
modem sense of the word, but also every kind of gesture and 
posture by which various objects and events can be repre- 
sented in dumb show. Its principal function was to interpret 
and illustrate the words of poetry. For this purpose nothing 
could be more important than appropriate gesticulation. 
Hence in Greek dancing the movements of the hands and 
arms played a larger part than the movements of the feet. 
The same was the case in Roman dancing also. A few 
quotations will illustrate this fact. Telestes, the celebrated^ 
dancer employed by Aeschylus, was said to be able to ' depict 
events with his hands in the most skilful manner'.' Ovid, in his 
Art of Love, when advising a lover to show off his best qualities 
before his mistress, tells him to sing if he has a good voice, to 

^ Athen. p. 20 F. TeXiarrjs, 6 5/)xi7<rTo8t8<fc<rifaXos, woAAci 

* Plat. Seqq. 816 A. i^tJuprfKe <rx^/*oTO, dxpws rats X^P*^^ ^ 

^ Athen. p. 21 F koI Ti\€(rts dl ij Xcyifitva deucworiffois.. 
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dance 'if his arms are flexible ^' The flourishes and gesticu- 
lations with which a professional carver cut up a hare were 
called * dancing ' by the ancients ^. Quintilian, speaking of the 
gestures used in oratory, gravely says that there ought to be 
a considerable difference between the orator and the dancer; 
that the gestures of the orator should represent the general 
sense of the words, rather than the particular objects men- 
tioned'. The bare fact of his comparing an orator with a 
dancer is a proof of the vital difference between ancient and 
modem dancing, and the importance of mere gesticulation in 
the former. 

The purpose, then, of ancient dancing was to represent 
various objects and events by means of gestures, postures, 
and attitudes. In this kind of mimicry the nations of southern 
Europe are particularly skilful, as may be seen at the present 
day. The art was carried by the Greeks to the highest per- 
fection, and a good dancer was able to accompany a song with 
such expressive pantomime as to create a visible picture of the 
things described. Aristotle defines dancing as an imitation of 
^actions, characters, and passions by means of postures and 
rh3rthmical movements*.' His language indicates very clearly 
the unlimited capabilities of Greek dancing. Its general 
character will be well exemplified by the following account from 
Plutarch's Symposiaca. Dancing, it is there stated, might be 
divided into Motions, Postures, and Indications. Motions 
vrere of the greatest use in depicting actions and passions. 
Postures were the attitudes in which each motion -terminated. 
For example, a dancer might halt in such a posture as to 
suggest Apollo, or Pan, or a Bacchante. Indications were 
not mimetic at all, but consisted in merely pointing out certain 
objects, such as the heaven, the earth, the bystanders. 

^ Ovid, Ars Am. i. 595 si vox est, sit gestus ad sensum magis quam ad 

canta ; si moUia brachia, salta. verba accommodatus, &c. 

* Juv. V. 120 structorem interea, ne * Arist. Poet. c. i koX yap otroi {oi 

quaindignatiodesit, | saltan tern spectes 6pxfj<Tral) dia rStv axfllMTi^opivojv fivO- 

et chironomunta volanti | cultello. fjutfy funovvrai koL ijOtj Hal vdBtj nal 

' Quint. Inst. xi. 3. 89 abesse enim irpdi^ct;. 
plurimum a saltatore debet orator, at 
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Dancing might be defined as poetry without words. The 
combination of poetry and dancing, of words and gestures, 
produced a perfect imitation'. In the above account from 
Plutarch we have a clear exposition of the Greelc conception 
of dancing as the handmaid of poetry. Its function was to 
delineate and to emphasise the creations of the poet. This 
was the part which it played in the Greek drama. It is most 
important therefore, when spealcing of dancing in connexion 
with the old dramatic performances, to remember the vital 
difference between the ancient and modem meaning of the 
words. 

Some few facts have been recorded concerning the history of 
dancing in connexion with the drama. In the earliest times it 
consisted mainly of movements with the feet. The use of the 
hands and arms in dancing, and the introduction of elaborate 
gesticulation, was a development due to a later period ". In the 
old-fashioned dramas of Thespis and his immediate successors 
dancing necessarily played a very important part. Both tragedy 
and comedy were at that time mainly lyrical, and the long 
choral odes were accompanied throughout by dances. The 
early dramatists, such as Thespis, Phrynichus, Pratinas, and 
Cratinus, were called 'dancers' as well as poets, because one of 
their principal duties consisted in training their choruses in the 
art of dancing'. Phrynichus, in an epigram of which two verses 
are still preserved, boasts of having discovered more figures 
in dancing than there are waves in a stormy sea'. The tragic 
dance of the sixth century, to judge from the specimens given 
by Philocleon at the end of the Wasps, was of a wild and lively 
character". The tone of solemnity, by which it was afterwards 
distinguished, was due to the innovations of Aeschylus. It was 
probably in the time of Aeschylus that dancing in tragedy 



' Plut Symp. 747 BM. The three 
divisions of dancing nrc f opal, "X^ffra, 
S(>f«i. 

' Athen. p. 630 B npimj !i tCptjTni 

IfUliviiorTO if rail il-|mm. 



' Athen, p. aa A. 

' Pint. Symp. 73) F mlToi xal t/i^ 
i;os, i tSiv rpa-zifSiaiv woiijt^, nf) 
ToC ^011- on ixfuurraS' opxint rica 
t w6pfv, tad" kvX iriSvTfj | KipatTa 

= Ariat. Vesp. 1474 ff. 
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reached its highest pitch of excellence. His long choruses 
gave ample opportunities for the display of the dancer's skill. 
Moreover, the training of the chorus was personally super- 
intended by Aeschylus, and he is said to have himself in- 
vented a great number of postures and attitudes to be used 
in dancing'. Towards the end of the fifth century the art 
appears to have declined in significance, along with the general 
decrease in the importance of the chorus. It began to lose 
something of its mimetic character. Plato, the comic poet, 
who flourished at the end of the fifth century, contrasts the 
mediocrity of the choral dancing in his day with the excellence 
of that of a former period. In old times, he says, a good 
dancer was a sight worth seeing ; but the choreutae of the 
present day stand in a row, like so many cripples, and bawl out 
their songs, without any attempt at appropriate motions and 
gestures ". This deterioration was a necessary consequence of 
the tendency to thrust the chorus more and more into the 
background. 

The general character of the dancing in the Greek drama has 
already been described. As far as details are concerned our 
information is very defective, and only slight indications are 
to be obtained from the existing plays. It is probable that 
when the parodoi commenced with a series of anapaests, the 
chorus only marched in, without dancing. But all parodoi 
written in lyrical metres were undoubtedly accompanied with 
a dance. The iambic and trochaic tetrameters, in which many 
of the parodoi in Aristophanes are written, seem to have been 
generally intended for choruses which entered running, and 
with an appearance of great haste'. The stasima, or long 
choral odes between the acts, are said by many of the scholiasts 
to have been unaccompanied by dancing, and to have been de- 

' Athen. p. Ii E, SchoL ad loc, 7/7/10117711 Si tiI iiirpav 

' Athcn. p. 62S E Hibt' i! th ipx"''''' TprrxoiXov, irpoatpopov Tp riav Biwkoitcui' 

cE, eiaii.' ^v ySr Si Spadiv ouS^v, | aW' fp6vTan' crirouSg. raSra Si irsitiV (tufti- 

Hantp iiriir^ixrot arASjiv larSiTe! uipioy- mv of tQiv Spap&Tiiv iroitjTal Kou/uKui koI 

Tot. jpafiKoly iirtiS^ ipo/iaitus ft^yottri Toin 

jjopoi!!, I™ i Koym aurrpixj) T(i ipiiiari. 
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livered by the chorus standing perfectly still \ The statemeiiit .is 
no doubt an error, due to false et3anology. The sta^iiha, or 
'stationary songs/ was so called, not because the chorus stood 
still during their delivery, but because it remained all the time 
in the orchestra. They were therefore opposed to the parodoi, 
which were delivered while the chorus was coming in, and to 
the exodoi, which were delivered while it was going out. That 
the stasima were accompanied by dancing is proved by several 
references to dancing which they contain, and also by Aristotle's 
definition of them, in which nothing is said as to the absence 
of dancing *. Only one piece of information has been preserved 
concerning the manoeuvres of the chorus during the stasima. 
It is said that while singing the strophe they moved to the right, 
and while singing the antistrophe they moved back again to the 
left ; and that during the epode they remained standing in the 
same position as at first'. Sometimes, as was previously 
pointed out, lively odes called hyporchemata were inserted in 
the middle of the dialogue to mark the joy of the chorus at 
an unexpected turn of fortune. The dances by which they 
were accompanied were extremely brisk and energetic, in 
tragedy as well as in comedy*. The exodoi, or concluding 
utterances of the chorus, were not usually attended with 
dancing, but were delivered in recitative as the chorus marched 
out. There is an exception in the Wasps and the Ecclesia- 
zusae, which are terminated by the chorus dancing out of the 
orchestra. But Aristophanes himself remarks that this was an 
innovation ', There is no reason to suppose that in tragedy the 
kommoi, or musical dialogues between actors and chorus, were 



* Schol. Eur. Phoen. 202 ; Suidas v. 
crdaifjiov, &c. 

* Aristot. Poet, c. 12 ardaifiov 8i 
fiiXos xopov r6 &yev ivaTraiarov leal 
rpox^iov, Aesch. £um. 307 &ye 8^ 
Xophv aif/ufxev. Arist. Thesmoph. 953 
opfMf x^P** I '^ov<pa vocrivy ay h KVKXoVy 
I x**/^ a^vavTc x^^P^* Other passages 
of the same kind are not mfrequent. 

3 Schol. Eur. Hec. 647. 

* The liveliness of the h3rporchematic 
dances, even in tragedy, is proved by 
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atp€<rO* dyw, lai, evai. 
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unaccompanied with dancing. But naturally, if this was the 
case, the dance would be of a quiet and sober kind, consisting 
more of appropriate gestures and motions, than of dancing in the 
modem sense of the word. 

During a large part of every Greek play the chorus had 
nothing to say or sing, but merely stood watching the actors, 
and listening to the dialogue. It would be absurd to imagine 
that they remained stolid and indifferent during all this period. 
Chorus 'and actors were supposed to form one harmonious 
group, and no doubt the chorus followed the events upon the 
stage with a keen appearance of interest, and expressed their 
sympathy with the different characters by every kind of gesture 
and by-play. Occasionally the long descriptive speeches deli- 
vered n*om the stage were accompanied with a mimetic dance on 
the part of the chorus *. The events described by the actor 
were represented in dumb show by the choreutae. In comedy 
it was a regular practice to introduce descriptive speeches of 
this sort, the metres used being iambic or anapaestic tetrameters, 
which were especially suitable for dancing to. There is an 
example in the Clouds, where Strepsiades describes his quarrel 
with Pheidippides. The various phases of the quarrel were 
represented in dumb show by the chorus, keeping time with the 
recitative of the actor ^. Again, we are told that Telestes, the 
dancer employed by Aeschylus, 'danced the Seven against 
Thebes' so successfully as to bring the various events before 
the very eyes of the spectators. The statement no doubt refers 
to the dumb show with which he accompanied the long de- 
scriptive speeches that abound in that play^. 

Each of the three different species of the drama had its own 
special kind of dance. The tragic dance was called the ' emme- 
leia.' It was grave and majestic in its motions, and was one 
of the two dances approved of by Plato, and admitted into his 

* Schol. Arist. Ran. 924 1) vph toLs ' Athen. p. 22 A *Api<TTOK\rjs yovv 
fffiaus vv6pxfJ<Ti5, (fMfjffiv oTi T!(\i<TTi]St 6 A2(7xvAoi; dp- 

* Schol. Arist. Nub. 1355 ovtojs X'n<''^'h^* o^tw ^v rtxvirr)s, &art kv t& 
i\€yov irp6s xophv \iy€iv, 3r€ rod hiro- dpxfi<fOO'i tovs 'EittA kirl &^fias <pav€p^ 
Kpirov iiaTt0€fi€Vov t^v fiijaiv, 6 x^P^^ iroirjacu ra vp^yfmra it* hpx^c^ois, 
iipX^ii'O, 
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ideal republic'.- Some of the postures or figures in the 
tragic dance are mentioned by the ancient writers. One of 
them represented a man in the act of thrusting with the sword ; 
another depicted a man in an attitude of menace, with clenched 
fist. The rest are a mere list of names, of which the meaning is 
uncertain. But it is plain from the existence of such lists that 
the art of tragic dancing was reduced to a regular system, and 
that the various attitudes and postures were taught in a methodi- 
cal manner *. We can hardly be mistaken in assuming that as 
a rule the movements of the tragic dance were slow and deli- 
berate, and more like walking than dancing in the modern sense. 
The hyporchematic style, with its wild and lively motions, was 
only adopted in tragedy on special occasions, to show the exces- 
sive joy of the choreutae. The kommos at the conclusion of 
the Persae gives us a vivid picture of the general style of a 
tragic dance. The Persian Elders follow Xerxes into the 
palace, bewailing the ruin of the empire in mournful strains. 
At each fresh exclamation of grief they fall into some new 
posture, first beating their breasts, then plucking their beards, 
then rending their garments, then tearing their hair; and in this 
manner they move slowly on through the palace doors ^. 

The comic dance was called the kordax. Its movements 
were coarse and lascivious, and its general style was suggestive 
of the phallic songs out of which comedy had been developed. It 
was a dance for drunken people, and no one but a man without 
any sense of shame would dance it when he was sober. It was 
considered vulgar and disgraceful by Plato, and excluded from 
his commonwealth *. Aristophanes, in the Clouds, takes credit 
to himself for having abandoned it in that play; but, as the 
scholiast remarks, he frequently introduces it elsewhere ^ In 
the comic dances the wildest movements were admissible. The 

* Plat. Legg. 8i6 A. ' Aesch. Pers. 1038 foil. 

^ Suid. V. (i(pi0fi6s ; Hesych. v. (upl- * Schol. Arist. Nub. 542 K6pSa^ /eoj- 

(etv ; Poll. iv. 105 koI fi^v rpayiK^s op-- /uteff, fjris al(ixf>Sis kiv€i ti^v 6<r<f>vv, 

X^(T€OJs axhiiara atfi^ x«^P» KaXaOiaKos, Hesych. v. xdpSa^ ; Plat Legg* p. 

X^ip icaTavprjv^Sf (v\ov frapaXTjipiSt SnrXjjy 816 A ; Theoph. Char. 6. 
0€pfmv<rTpis, KvfiiiTTrjaiSf irapafi^vat rir- ' Arist. Nub. 540 oh^\ K6pdax <tX- 

rapa, Kvatv, 
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chorus, at the end of the Wasps, when encouraging the sons of 
Carcinus to fresh exertions, bid them 'whirl round like tops, 
and fling their legs up into the sky.' Occasionally the circular 
dance of the dithyrambic chorus was adopted in comedy^. 

The dance used in the satyric drama was called the ' sikinnis.' 
It was mainly a parody and caricature of noble and graceful 
dances, and was very violent and rapid in its movements. One 
of the postures used in the satyric dance was called the owl, 
and is variously explained by the old grammarians as having 
consisted in shading the eyes with the hands, or in turning 
the head to and fro like an owl ^. 



§ 7. The Music, 

The music of a Greek play was simple in its character, and 
altogether subordinate to the poetry. As Plutarch remarks, it 
ivas a sort of seasoning or relish, the words being the main 
attraction ^ Any comparison therefore between a Greek play 
^nd a modern opera, as. far as the music is concerned, must be 
entirely illusive. In the first place all Greek choral singing 
"was in unison. The use of harmony in musical compositions 
xvas unknown to the Greeks. Even in modern times Greek 
Church Music has retained the practice of chanting in unison. 
Consequently the general style of the music in a Greek drama 
nust have been exceedingly simple and severe compared with 
the intricate combinations of modem music. In the second 
place, the music was fitted to the words, instead of the words 
being subordinated to the music. Each note of the music 
corresponded to a separate syllable of the verse, and the time 
of the music was determined entirely by the metre of the verse. 
The ode was chanted in unison, syllable after syllable, by the 
whole body of the choreutae. The modern practice of adapting 

1 Arist Vesp. 1529 (rTp6fi€i,irapd0aiv€ 630 A ; Dion. Hal. A. R. vii. 72 ; Phot. 

k6icXqf Kot ydffTpitroy ff€avT6v, \ fiiirre v. ffK^mtvfia. 

ckIXos oitp&vtov fiifjifiiKfs iyy€v4<T$wv, ^ Plut. Symp. 713 C rb 91 fiiXos leal 

Thesm. 953 Sp/M, x^f^*- I '^ov^a votriv, rbv fivBfidv iSjairtp Sff/ov M rf XSyy, ical 

&y' Is k^kKov, I x^^P^ ativairrc x^^P^* f 4 ^^^* ahrdi vpoffipipcaOcu, 

' PolL iv. 99, 103 ; Athen. p. 629 F- 
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the words to the exigencies of the music, and making different 
parts of the chorus sing different words at the same time, was 
altogether unknown. Hence it is probable that the words of a 
Greek chorus were heard with considerable distinctness by the 
whole audience. When all the singing was in unison, and the 
notes of the music corresponded to the syllables of the verse, 
there was no reason why this should not be the case. In 
modem choral singing the poetry is so far sacrificed to the 
music, that even the general drift of the words cannot usually 
be distinguished with much clearness. But this could never 
have been the case in the ancient drama, where the lyrical 
portions of the play often contained the finest poetry and the 
profoundest thoughts of the whole composition. The choreutae 
were doubtless made to sing with great precision and distinct- 
ness of utterance ; and this training, combined with the simple 
character of the music, would make it possible for the words 
of an ancient chorus to be heard without difficulty. In the 
third place, the instrumental accompaniment was limited in 
amount, and was never allowed to predominate. The flute 
or harp simply gave the note, but otherwise was kept quite 
in the background. In lyrical, as opposed to dramatic, poetry 
there was a tendency for the flute to overpower the voices. 
Pratinas, in a lyrical fragment still preserved, complains of this 
practice, saying that 'the Muse has made Poetry the mistress : 
let the flute play the second part ; it is but the servant of Poetry ^ I ' 
These words, which only refer to a tendency in the lyrical poets 
of the time, are significant as showing the Greek conception 
of the relative position of instrument and voice in choral singing. 
In the Greek drama, as already remarked, the instrumental 
portion of the music was altogether subordinate; and the 
music as a whole was made subservient to the words and 
the poetry. 

The scales in which Greek music was written were called 
Modes or Harmonies, and differed from one another, not only 
according to the intervals between the notes, but also in respect 

^ Pratinas apud Athen. p. 617 B rdv avXos \ varcpov xop^viroj- Koi ycLp tcr$* 
&oiMv Kariaraffe Tlifpls ^aalKuav' 6 8* ivqpiras. 
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of the particular style of music with which they were respectively 
associated. This was a peculiar feature of the Greek musical 
system. Every Mode had a special liind of metre and of melody 
appropriated to itself, and a composition in a given Mode was 
necessarily of a certain well-defined character. The difference 
between the several Modes was very much the same as that 
between various kinds of national music in modern times. For 
example, an air in the Phrygian Mode bore the same sort of 
relation to one in the Lydian as a lively Swiss song bears to 
a plaintive Irish melody. Of the various Modes used in Greek 
music the tragic poets selected those which were most suited 
to their purpose. The Dorian and the Mixolydian Modes 
were the two most commonly employed in tragedy. The Do- 
rian was majestic and dignified in style; the Mixolydian was 
pathetic. The one was used in the solemn and profound 
choral odes, the other in cases where deep emotion had to be 
expressed'. Besides these two principal Modes, certain others 
were occasionally employed. The old Ionic Mode was severe 
and sober, before the degeneracy of the Ionic nation had 
altered its character. It was therefore well adapted to tra- 
gedy, and was used by Aeschylus'-. The music of the 
Phrygian Mode was passionate and enthusiastic, and was 
first introduced into tragedy by Sophocles ''. The Hypodorian 
and the Hypophrygian Modes were only employed in the 
songs of the actors upon the stage, and not in choral odes. 
The reason was that the style of their music was better 
suited to realistic acting, than to choral singing \ Sometimes 
a few notes of instrumental music were inserted by them- 
selves, at intervals in the choral songs, as a sort of refrain. The 
'phlattothrat,' which recurs in the parody of Aeschylus' lyrics 
in the Frogs, is an instance of such a refrain, the instioiment 
used being the harp. The flute was also employed in the same 
way. Such refrains were called ' diaulia ' °. 
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During the latter part of the fifth century the character of 
Greek music underwent a considerable change. The severity and 
simplicity of the music of the Aeschylean period was succeeded 
by a style in which softness, variety, and flexibility were the 
prominent features. The author of the movement was the 
celebrated musician Timotheus\ His innovations were re- 
garded by the philosophers and old-fashioned critics as so 
many corruptions of the art of music, and as a proof of the 
growing effeminacy of the age**. In one of the comedies of 
Pherecrates the person of Music is made to complain of the 
treatment she has received at the hands of various composers, 
and ends her complaint by charging Timotheus with having 
outraged and insulted her more than any one else had done, 
and compares his florid melodies to the ' intricate movements of 
ants in a nest ^.' The new kind of music was very generally 
adopted by the later tragic poets, such as Euripides and Aga- 
thon, and is frequently ridiculed by Aristophanes*. Euripides 
appears to have foreseen from the first that the new style would 
soon become popular. On a certain occasion, when a novel 
composition by Timotheus was loudly hissed in the theatre, he 
told him not to be discouraged by his temporary want of 
success, as in a few years he would be sure to have every 
audience at his feet*. The prediction was verified by the 
result. 

* Suid. V. Tt^<5d€09. Plut. Mus. 1135D. * Arist. Ran. 1301 foil., Thesm. 100 

' Said. 1. c. T^v dpxaiav iiovalK^ kirX /ivpfirjKOS drpavovs, 1j ri Siafiiyvptrai ; 

t6 iiaXcucijrfpov fji(rfiyay€V. Schol. ad loc. &s Acrrd Ktd dyicvXa dya- 

« Pherecrat. Cheiron. frag. I (Mei- xpovopiivov fiikrf rod *Ayd$<uyos' roiavToi 

neke, F. C. G. ii, p. 326) jdwv kxTpa^ ycLp al r(av /wpfi'fiKOJV dSoL 

niKovs fivppLTjKias, * Plut. an seni etc. 795 C. 
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THE AUDIENCE. 

§ I. Composttion of the Audience, 

The theatre of Dionysus at Athens, during the period of 
the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, presented a spectacle 
which for interest and significance has few parallels in the 
ancient or the modern world. On .these occasions the city 
kept universal holiday. Business and politics were forgotten ; 
the law-courts were closed ; even prisoners were released from 
gaol, to enable them to partake in the general rejoicings. The 
deity in honour of whom the festivals had been established was 
'. Dionysus, the god of wine, and the type of the productive power 
.,f^of nature. The various proceedings were in reality so many 
religious celebrations. But there was nothing of an austere 
character about the worship of Dionysus. To give freedom 
fromjtare was his special attribute, and the sincerest mode of 
payihg homage to his power was by a genial enjoyment of the 
various pleasures of life. At this time of universal merriment 
the dramatic performances formed the principal attraction. 
Each day soon after sunrise the great majority of the citizens 
made their way to the southern slopes of the Acropolis, where 
the theatre of Dionysus was situated. The tiers of seats rising 
tip the side of the hill were speedily filled with a crow^ of nearly 
thirty thousand persons. The sight of such a vast multitude 
of people, gathered together at daybreak in the huge open 
amphitheatre, and dressed for the most part in white, or in red, 
brown, yellow, and other rich colours, must have been exceed- 
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ingly striking and picturesque. The performances which 
brought them together were not unworthy of the occasion. 
The plays exhibited at the festivals of Dionysus rank among 
the very noblest achievements of Greek genius. For beauty of 
form, depth of meaning, and poetical inspiration they have 
never been surpassed. The point of unique interest about the 
Greek drama is the superlative excellence of its productions, 
combined with the fact that it was essentially a national amuse- 
ment, designed for the entertainment of the great mass of the 
citizens. It would be difficult to point to any similar example 
of the whole population of a city meeting together each year to 
enjoy works of the highest artistic beauty. It is seldom that 
art and poetry have penetrated so deeply into the life of the 
ordinary citizens. Our curiosity is naturally excited in regard 
to the tone and composition of the audiences before which a 
drama of such an exceptional character was exhibited. The 
object of the following chapter will be to bring together and 
present in one view all the available information upon this 
subject. 

At the Lenaea, which was held in the winter, when travelling 
was difficult, the audience consisted almost exclusively of natives 
of Athens. The City Dionysia came about two months later, at 
the commencement of the spring, and attracted great crov^ds of" 
strangers from various parts of Greece. Representatives fronn. 
the allied states came to pay the annual tribute at this season of" 
the year. It was also a favourite time for the arrival of ann.- 
bassadors from foreign cities; and it was considered a mer^ 
matter of politeness to provide them with front seats in thie 
theatre, if they happened to be in Athens during the celebration 
of the City Dionysia \ In addition to these visitors of a repre- 
sentative character, there were also great numbers of private 
individuals, attracted to Athens from all parts of Greece by the 
magnificence of the festival, and the fame of the dramatic exhibi- 
tions. Altogether the visitors formed a considerable portion 0/ 
the audience at the City Dionysia. One of the great aggrava- 
tions of the offence of Meidias was that his assault upon 

^ Dem. de Cor. § 28, 
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Demosthenes was committed in the presence of 'large multi- 
tudes of strangers*.' Apparently the natives of foreign states 
were not allowed to purchase tickets for the theatre in their 
own name, but had to get them through an Athenian citizen '. 

The composition of the purely Athenian part of the audience 
is a subject upon which a great deal has been written, the prin- 
cipal difficulty being the question as to the admittance of boys 
and women to the dramatic performances. In the treatment of 
this matter scholars appear to have been unduly biassed by 
a preconceived opinion as to what was right and proper. Un- 
doubtedly Athenian women were kept in a state of almost 
Oriental seclusion. And the old Attic comedy was pervaded by 
a coarseness which seems to make it utterly unfit for boys and 
women. For these reasons some writers have gone so far as 
to assert that they were never present at any dramatic perform- 
ances whatsoever'. Others, while not excluding them from 
tragedy, have declared that it was an impossibility that they 
should have been present at the performances of comedy*. 
But the attempt to draw a distinction between tragedy and 
comedy, in regard to the admission of boys and women to the 
theatre, will not bear examination. If they were present at 
one, they must have been present at both. The tragic and the 
comic competitions frequently took place upon the same days, 
and succeeded one another without any interval ; and it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that, after the tragedies were over, a large part 
of the audience had to be turned out before the comedies could 
begin. Moreover, if women and boys had been present at the 
tragedies, they would of necessity have been spectators of the 
satyric dramas, which were nearly as coarse as the comedies. 
It is useless therefore to endeavour to separate tragedy from 
comedy in the consideration of this question. 

As a matter of fact the evidence upon the subject, if con- 

* Dem. Meid. § 74. thumskunde ii. p. 391 ; Bergk, Griech. 

^ Theophrast. Char. 9 Koi (4voi5 Si Literatur. iii. p. 49. 
fiirov Oiav dyop&ffas /x^ dobs t6 fxipos * E. g, Bernhardy, Griech. Litterat. 

€io)puv, ii. 2. p. 132 ; Bockh, Trag. Princip. p. 

' E. g. Bottiger, Kleine Schriften i. 37 ; Meineke, Menand. et Philem. Reliq, 

p. 295 fF. ; Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- p. 345. 
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sidered without prejudice, makes it practically certain that there 
were no restrictions of the kind suggested, The audience at 
the dramatic performances, whether tragic or comic, was drawn 
from every class of the population. Men, women, boys, and 
slaves were all allowed to be present. The evidence from 
ancient authors is too copious to be accounted for on any other 
supposition. There are three passages in Plato which in them- 
selves are almost enough to decide the question. In one place, 
speaking of poetry in general, and more especially of tragedy, 
Plato says it is a kind of rhetoric addressed to 'boys, women, 
and men, slaves, and free citizens without distinction.' In 
another place, where he is treating of the management of his 
ideal republic, he says there will be no great readiness 
to allow the tragic poets to 'erect their stages in the market- 
place, and perform before women and children, and the general 
public' A passage of this kind would have very little point, 
unless it was intended as a condemnation of the prevailing prac- 
tice. In a third place he declares that if there was a general 
exhibition of all kinds of public amusements, and the audience 
were called upon to state what they were most pleased with, the 
little children would vote for the conjuror, the boys for the comic 
poet, the young men and the more refined sort of women for the 
tragic poet '. These three passages of Plato are hardly con- 
sistent with the supposition that the drama was a spectacle 
which boys and women were never allowed to witness. 

In addition to the above evidence there are also several 
places in Aristophanes where boys and women are referred 
to as forming part of the audience. They must therefore 
have been present at the performances of the Old Comedy. 
For instance, in the Clouds Aristophanes prides himself on 
having refrained from introducing the phallus 'to make the boys 
laugh.' In the Peace he says that ' both the boys and the men ' 
ought to wish for his victory in the contest, because of his bold- 
ness in attacking Clcon. In another part of the Peace, when 
some barley is thrown among the male part of the spectators. 
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Trygaeus remarks that the women have not got any'. Other 
passages of the same kind might be quoted. That women were 
present at the New Comedy is proved conclusively by a letter of 
Alciphron, in which Menander is supposed to be writing to his 
mistress Glycera. In this letter he says that nothing is dearer 
lo him than to be crowned with the ivy of Dionysus, as victor in 
the comic contest, 'while Glycera is sitting in the theatre and 
looking on^' Other pieces of evidence are as follows. In 
Lucian's dialogue Solon tells Anacharsis that the Athenians 
educate their sons by taking them to tragedies and comedies, 
and showing them examples of virtue and vice, so as to teach 
them what to imitate and what to avoid'. In the Frogs there is/ 
the well-known passage in which Aeschylus taunts Euripides I 
■^ith the immorality of his plays, which have caused women of/ 
refinement to commit suicide from very shame. If women were 
»iever present at the performance of the tragedies of Euripides, 
there would be very little meaning in the reproach *. Then again 
"^.ve are told that when Alcibiades was choregus, and 'entered the | 
*;heatre ' dressed in a splendid purple robe, he was admired ' not I 
«:z)nly by the men, but also by the women".' The shameless 
ir^erson in Theophrastus smuggles his sons into the theatre 
"*--vith a ticket which belongs to some one else. The miser never 
t: akes his sons to the theatre except when the entrance is free '. 
~Jhe regulation of Sphyromachus, providing that men, women, 
^^.nd courtesans should sit apart from one another, can hardly 
*~»ave referred to any place but the theatre'. The cumulative 
^S: ffect of all these passages (s difficult to resist. It is impossible 
■^o explain them all away by far-fetched interpretations. Even 
*^iie story of the effect produced by the Eumenides of Aeschylus 
■-»pon the audience— of the boys dying of fright and the women' J 
■"»- aving miscarriages ^such a story, though in itself a foolish ' 
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invention, could hardly have originated unless women and boys 
had been regularly present at the theatre'. That they were 
admitted at a later period is proved by the direct evidence of 
inscriptions in the theatre of Dionysus, which show that in 
Hadrian's time seats were specially reserved for priestesses and 
other women ^ This fact would not of course be conclusive 
evidence as to the custom which prevailed in the classical period 
of Athenian history. But as far as it goes, it tends to confirm 
the conclusions based upon the evidence of ancient authors. 

No doubt at first sight it appears a very startling fact that 
women and boys should have been spectators of the Old 
Comedy. But it should always be remembered that the come- 
dies performed at the festivals of Dionysus were a portion of 
a religious celebration, which it was a pious duty to take part 
in. Ribaldry and coarseness were a traditional element in the 
worship of Dionysus, handed down from rude and primitive 
times, and were not lightly to be dispensed with. The Greeks 
in such matters were thoroughly conservative. It was a feeling 
of this kind which caused the satyric drama to be developed 
side by side with tragedy, in order that the old licentious merri- 
ment of the satyrs might not be utterly forgotten. The coarse- 
ness of the Old Comedy, being a regular part of the celebrations 
in honour of Dionysus, might be witnessed by boys and women 
without degradation, though their presence at similar scenes in 
real life would have been regarded in a very different manner. 
Where the worship of the gods was concerned, the practice of 
keeping women in strict seclusion was allowed to drop into 
abeyance. Women and even girls were present at the phallic 
processions in honour of Dionysus '. Their appearance on such 
occasions were regarded as a mere matter of course. It need 
not therefore surprise us that women and boys should have been 
present in the theatre at the performances of the Old Comedy. 

Whether they were ever present in large numbers is a fiirther* 
question. Even those writers who admit that their presence 

^ Vit. Aeschyli, p. 4 Dindf. • Aristoph.Achar. 241-246 ; Menand. 

^ Corp. Inscr. Att iii. 282, 313, 315, Frag. Incert 32 (Meineke, Frag. Com. 

316, 321, 322, 324, 325, 333, 342, 343, Gr. iv. p. 243). 
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was not prohibited by law, generally add that the more respect- / 
able women would in all probability keep away ^ But the only 
authority for such a notion is to be found in a couple of 
passages in Aristophanes, which represent the husband as 
present in the theatre, while the wife was at home ^. There is 
nothing so unusual in an occurrence of this kind as to warrant 
any sweeping conclusions. Some people must necessarily have 
remained at home, from the mere fact that the theatre would not 
have been large enough to contain the whole population of 
Athens, if men, women, and children had all been present. But 
it is hardly probable, for the reasons already stated, that there was 
anything disreputable in a woman visiting the theatre. Re- 
formers like Aristotle were in advance of ordinary public opinion 
in their feelings about such matters. There is a passage in 
Aristotle's Politics which is of great interest as showing the 
general sentiment on the subject ^ Aristotle expresses a strong 
opinion that boys should be prevented from seeing or hearing 
any piece of coarseness or indecency. Even if such ribaldry is 
an essential feature in the worship of any particular deity, he 
says that only men should be allowed to be present. The men 
should pay the proper homage to gods of this character on behalf 
of themselves, their wives, and their children ; but boys should 
not be permitted to be witnesses of comedies and similar spec- 
tacles. This passage, in which Aristotle is combating the prevail- 
ing practice of the times, is an additional proof that boys were 
present at the performance of comedies, and shows clearly that 
when the worship of the gods was concerned ordinary public 
opinion did not consider such spectacles improper. 



* E, g. Miiller, die Griech. Biihnen- 
alterthumer p. 291. 
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Besides women and children it appears that slaves were oc- 
casionally present at the theatre. Plato in the Gorgias mentions 
slaves as one of the classes before which the tragic poets will not 
be allowed to perform in his ideal commonwealth^. The shameless 
man described by Theophrastus takes the ' paedagogus * to the 
theatre, along with his sons, and crowds them all into seats which 
did not really belong to him ^. It is not however probable that 
the number of slaves among the audience was ever very great. 
Their presence would depend upon the kindness of their masters. 
But the two passages just quoted prove that there was no law 
to prevent their attendance. 

§ 2. Price of Admission. 

The dramatic entertainments at Athens were provided by the 
state for the benefit of the whole people. The entrance was 
originally free, and every man was allowed to get the best seat 
he could. But as the drama was extremely popular from the 
very first, the struggle for seats caused great disturbances. 
People used to come and secure places the night before the per- 
formance began; citizens complained that they were crowded 
out of the theatre by foreigners ; blows and fights were of fre- 
quent occurrence. It was therefore decided to charge a small 
entrance fee, and to sell all the seats in advance. In this way 
the crush of people was avoided, and as each man's seat was 
secured for him, he was able to go to the theatre at a more 
reasonable hour *. The price of a seat for one day's perform- 
ance was two obols. The same price appears to have been 
charged for all the different parts of the theatre, with the excep- 
tion of the reserved seats for priests, officials, and other dis- 
tinguished persons*. A gradation of prices, according to the 
goodness and badness of the seat, would probably not have been 

* Plat. Gorg. 502 D. between the reserved seats for distin- 
^ Theophrast. Char. 9. guished persons, and the ordinary two- 
' Schol. Lucian. Tim. 49 ; Suidas y. obol seats. The passage in Plat. ApoL 

BfoupiKdv. 26 D, which has often been quoted Uh 

* Dem. de Cor. § 28 AA.X* Iv rotv prove that some seats cost a dracfasuLy 
9uotv hfiokwv kOfiapow o». This pas- has probably no reference to the theatre 
sage shows that there was no alternative See above, chap. lit. p. 106, 
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tolerated by the democracy, as giving the rich too great an 
advantage over the poor. 

Until the time of Pericles every man had to pay for his place, 
although the charge was a very small one. But the poorer 
classes began to complain that the expense was too great for 
them, and that the rich citizens bought up all the seats. 
Pericles therefore, in order to gratify the democracy, passed 
a measure directing that every citizen should have the price 
of the entrance to the dramatic performances paid to him by the 
state. The sum given in this way was called ' theoric ' money. 
The law is described as if it was of universal application, but it 
is probable that in Pericles' time, and for many years afterwards, 
only the needy citizens applied for the theoric grant ^. The 
amount given to each man is sometimes said to have been 
a drachma, sometimes two obols. There is no doubt that the 
entrance fee for one day's performance was two obols. If 
therefore a drachma was given, it must have been for a festival 
at which the performances in the theatre lasted three days. 
The amount of the theoric grant would of course vary according 
to the length of the festival^ It is well known that in later 
times this system of theoric donations developed into the most 
scandalous abuse. Grants of money were given to the citizens, 
not merely at the Dionysia, but at all the other Athenian festivals, 
to provide them with banquets and means of enjoyment. The 
rich claimed the grant with quite as much eagerness as the poor. 
The military revenues were impoverished in order to supply the 
theoric fund '. At first, however, the donations were limited to 
the dramatic performances at the Dionysia. 



* Ulpian. ad Dem. 01)mth. i. p. 13 ; 
Plut Pericles p. 157 A. 

* The amount of the grant is given as 
two obols by Suidas, Photius, and Etym. 
Mag. V. 0€Qjpiic6v ; by Libanius, Hypoth. 
ad Dem. Olynth. i. p. 8 ; and by Schol. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 11 18. It is given as a 
drachma by Schol. Lucian. Tim. 49; 
and by Photius, Suidas, and Harpocrat. 
8.T. 0€wpiK6.. That the amount was two 
obols for a single day is proved by the 
passage in Dem. de Cor. § a8 li^ roiv 



bvoTv 6fio\otv (Otdjpow dv, Ulpian , on 
Dem. Olynth. i. p. 13, is mistaken in 
asserting that of the two obols one was 
for admission to the theatre, the other 
for refreshments. The Schol. on Dem. 
de Cor. § 28 also erroneously states 
that the price of admission was one 
obol. 

^ Liban. Hypoth. ad Dem. Olynth. 
i. p. 8 ; Ammonius, de diff. vocab. v. 
0€oup6s; Dem. de Cor. §118, Philipp. 
iv. § 38. 
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The receipts from the sale of places in the theatre went to the 
lessee. The arrangement in this matter was a peculiar one. 
The lessee was a person who entered into a contract with the 
state, by which he undertook to keep the fabric of the theatre in 
good repair, and in return was allowed to take all the entrance 
money. If he failed to keep the theatre in good condition, the 
state did the necessary repairs itself, and made him pay the 
expenses. He had to provide reserved seats in the front rows 
for distinguished persons, and it is uncertain whether the state 
paid him for these seats or not. For all the other portions of 
the theatre he was allowed to charge two obols and no more \ 

§ 3. The Distribution of the Seats. 

When the theatre was full the audience numbered close on 
thirty thousand persons^. As to the arrangement of this 
enormous mass of people some few facts are known, and some 
inferences may be made ; but the information is not very com- 
plete. The great distinction was between the dignitaries who 
had reserved seats in the front, and the occupants of the ordinary 
two-obol seats at the back. A gradation of seats with descending 
prices was, as previously stated, unknown to the ancient Athe- 
nians. The privilege of having a reserved seat in the theatre 
was called 'proedria,' and was conferred by the state*. From 
the large number of persons who enjoyed the distinction it is 
clear that several of the front rows must have been reserved ; 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the inscriptions in the 
theatre, which show that seats were assigned to particular in- 



^ The lessee was generally called 
ifX"''^^'^^^ (Dem. de Cor. § 28), be- 
cause part of his contract was to look 
after the buildings of the theatre. He 
was also called BfarpoinSjKrjs (Poll. vii. 
199), from the fact of his selling seats ; 
and Ofarp^vris (Theophrast. Char. 11), 
from the fact of his having taken the 
theatre on lease. The nature of the 
arrangement with the lessee may be 
gathered from (1) Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 
573, in which the lessees of the theatre 



at the Peiraeeus engage to keep the 
fabric in good repair ; (a) Dem. de 
Cor. § 28 4 ^^^'^ A<4 iKLTavtifuu rhv 
iipXirfKTOva avTOii K€k€vaai ; (3) Ulpian. 
ad Dem. Olynth. i.p. i^&ffT€ Xai»fi6»€i» 
. . . 8tJo dPokovs, "iva . . . rdp 5* SiXXov zap- 
ixuv ixduai to) dpxiTeitrovi rov Oiarpov. 

^ See above, chap. iii. p. 12 a. 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 573. Pol- 
lux, iv. lai, states rather doubtfully that 
the vpotZpia in the theatre might also be 
called TrpSjTov £i;Aok. 
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dividuals as far back as the twenty- fourth tier from the front ', 
The recipients of the honour, or at any rate the more prominent 
of them, were conducted in a solemn procession to the theatre 
each morning by one of the state officials ^ 

Foremost among the persons who had seats in the front rows 
were the priests and reUgious officers connected with the dif- 
ferent divinities. That they shoold be distinguished in this 
manner was only in keeping with the essentially religious 
character of the ancient Greek drama. An inscription referring 
to the theatre at the Peiraeeus, and belonging to the third or fourth 
century B.C., mentions the priests specially by name as the most 
conspicuous members of the class who had the ' proedria ' '. 
The inscriptions upon the seats in the theatre at Athens, which 
represent for the most part the arrangement that existed during 
the reign of Hadrian, place the matter in a very clear light. 
They enable us to determine the occupants of fifty-four out of 
sixty-seven seats in the front row; and it is found that of 
these fifty-four persons no less than forty-five were priests, or 
ministers connected with reUgion. Similarly, in the rows imme- 
diately behind the front row, a large number of places were set 
apart for the different priests and priestesses*. Such was the 
arrangement in the time of Hadrian, and there can be little 
doubt that it was much the same in its general character during 
the period of the Athenian democracy. 

Among state officials the nine archons and the ten generals 
had distinguished places in the theatre. In Hadrian's time the 
archons occupied seats in the front row, and it is probable that 
this position was assigned to them from the earliest period. 
The generals were in some prominent part of the theatre, but the 



' Corp. Inscr. Att. iii. 303-384- 
' Corp. Inacr. Alt. ii. 589 shows ihat 
in the Peiraeens the demnrch used to 
condact the persons honoured with 
JjroedrU to the iheatre. A similar prac- 
t:icc WDE no doubt observed st Athens. 

' Corp. Inscr. Att. ij. 5S9 saX tlea- 
-^TBi abtt>v d fi^fupx"! <'! T^ Biarpoy 
'KoSA.'wtp Upfis mi tdAc &Kkavi aU SiSorai 
'4 wpotipia mpd napaiiaiv, Cp. also 



Hesych. v. yifi^<riis Bias' 'A8ip™bi Td( 
if rfr Qtarpifi iraGiSpar, ^t^afmri vtyt- 
fil/iiras wpalSpiat UptSaiy. 

' Corp. laser, Att. ill. 340-298, 
Fifly-two thrones in the front row have 
been preserved, with the inscriptions 
upon them ; and it is quite clear that 
two other thrones tnust huve been re- 
served for the two remaining Thesmo- 
Ihetae. 
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exact place is not known. The snob in Theophrastus was always 
anxious to sit as near to them as possible ^ Ambassadors from 
foreign states, as was previously pointed out, were generally 
provided with front seats, on the motion of some member of the 
Council. Demosthenes is taunted by Aeschines for the exces- 
sive politeness which he showed to Philip's ambassadors on 
an occasion of this kind. The lessee of the theatre at the 
Peiraeeus, as appears from an inscription still extant, was 
ordered to provide the ambassadors from Colophon with re- 
served places at the Dionysia. The Spartan ambassadors 
were sitting in ' a most distinguished part of the theatre ' when 
they considerately gave up a place to an old man for whom 
no one else would make room*. The judges of the various 
contests sat together in a body, and would naturally be pro- 
vided with one of the best places in the theatre '. The orphan 
sons of men who had fallen in battle received from the state, 
in addition to other honours, the distinction of ' proedria.' The 
same privilege was frequently conferred by decree upon great 
public benefactors, and was generally made hereditary in the 
family, descending by succession to the eldest male representative. 
An honour of this kind was bestowed upon Demosthenes *. 

With the exception of the reserved places in the front rows, 
the rest of the auditorium consisted of the ordinary two-obol 
seats. Concerning the arrangements adopted in this part of the 
theatre a few details have been recorded. It appears that spe- 
cial portions of the auditorium were set apart for the different 
classes of the community. There was a particular place for the 
members of the Council of Five Hundred, and another place for 
the Ephebi, or youths between the age of eighteen and twenty '. 
The women were separated from the men, and the courtesans 
sat apart from the other women*. It is probable that all the- 

^ Corp. Idsct, Att. iii. 254-260 ; ' See chap. i. p. 46. 

Aristoph. Equit. 573-576 ; Theophrast. * Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 154 ; Pint X 

Char. 5. Orat, prephisms I and II, p. 851 A-F. 

" Aeschin. Fals. Leg. § iii, Ctesiph. * Schol. Aristoph. Av. 795 ; PoU.iv. 

§ 76 ; Dem. de Cor. § 28 ; Corp. Inscr. 122 fiovXtvTtKbv /Upos rod 9t&rpw mi 

Att. ii. 164 ; Cic de Senect. § 63 ; Val. iifnjfiiKiy. 
Max. iii. 5. • Schol. Aristoph. Ecdes. 22. 
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women sat at the back of the theatre, at a long distance from the 
stage. Foreigners also seem usually to have been confined to the 
back seats ', The amphitheatre of seats was divided into thirteen 
blocks by the passages which ran upwards from the orchestra. 
It is a very plausible conjecture that in the arrangement of 
the audience each tribe had a special block assigned to it. Not 
that there was any correspondence between the number of the 
blocks and the number of the tribes. The blocks of seats were 
thirteen from the first : the tribes were originally ten, and were 
only raised in later times to twelve and thirteen. If therefore 
particular blocks were really appropriated to particular tribes, 
there must have been from one to three blocks unappropriated 
during a considerable period of Athenian history. But the 
recent excavations in the theatre afford grounds for inferring 
that there was a connexion between certain blocks and certain 
tribes, and the thing is not improbable in itself. The tribal 
divisions played a large part in the various details of Attic ad- 
ministration, and an arrangement by tribes would have greatly 
facilitated the process of distributing the enormous mass of 
spectators among their proper scats. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it may be useful to 
give a complete list of the priests and officials for whom the 
front row was reserved in later times. It is still possible, as 



' Aristopt. Pax 962-966 Hai toTi 
eiaToTi /iiTTf Twv HpiBSiv. OL iBoD. | 
TP. Mmms ^iif, OI. yi, riv "Ep/i^f. 
Simt 7* I . . . ab* lariv <iaSils Sans oi 
ipiSilw Ix". I TP. oix "' T"-"'"^' 7 
iKafiov. Alexis, rvpomaxpaTla, fr. t 
(Mcineke, Fisg. Com. Gr. iii. p. 402) 
hrrouSa mp) jf]r iaxariv 3*r Kipxiia | 
ipS-S Koflifoitoo! einipfiv it (Ims. 

' In- the cenlral block, on the third 
step, was a statue of Hadrian, of which 
the basis is still preserved, erected in 
III A. D, hy the Areopagus, the Council 
of Sii Hundred, and the people of 
Athens (C. I. A, ii. 464). Besides this, 
the baaet of three other statues of 
Hadriiin, erected by different tribes, are 
still in existence. They are all on the 
Kcond step. The first. Erected by Ibe 



tribe Erectheis, is in the first block from 
the eastern end ; the iecond, erected by 
the tribe Acamanlhis, is in the sixth 
block from the eastern end ; the third, 
erected by the tribe Oeneis, Is in the 
sixth block from the western enii (C. I. A. 
iii. 466-468). Thus the place of each 
statue in the series of blocks corre- 
sponded exactly with the place of the 
tribe in the official list of tribes. It is 
therefore a highly plausible conjecture 
that, in addition to the statue of Hadrian 
in the central block, there were twelve 
other statues erected by the twelve tribes 
in the remaining blocks ; and that each 
tribe had a special block appropriated 
to itself. See Benndorf, Beitrage inr 
Kentnias des att. Theaters p, 4ff. 
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already stated, to determine the occupants of fifty four out of ' 
the sixty-seven seats ; and the arrangemen w th a few excep- 
tions, is that of Hadrian's time^. The st of names s not 




without interest, as it enables us, better than any descnptioi) 
to form a general conception of the sort of arrangement wh h 

' Corp. Inscr. Alt. iii. 540-398. Papers the Am can Schoo of 

There ia a very lull accouDt of the ClassiLS S d es a A hen p 

inscriptions on the thrones in Wheeler's J51IT 
aiticle on the Theatre of DianTsns, in 
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was probably adopted at an earlier period. It also affords a 
curious glimpse into the religious side of the old Athenian life, 
and helps us to realise the variety and multiplicity of priests, 
deities, and ceremonials. In the very centre of the front row, 
in the best place in the whole theatre, sat the priest of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus, on a throne of elaborate workmanship, A repre- 
sentation of the throne is here inserted '. As the theatre was 
regarded as a temple of Dionysus, and the drama was a cele- 
bration in his honour, it was only fitting that his priest should 
occupy the most conspicuous and distinguished position. There 
is a reference to the arrangement in the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
in the scene where Dionysus is terrified by the goblins in Hades, 
and desperately appeals to his own priest for protection ^ Of 
the thirty-three seats to the left of the priest of Dionysus the 
occupants of twenty are still known, and were as follows : — 

Priest of Zeus the Protector of the City- 
The Sacrificer. 
- The Hieromnemon'. 
Priest and Chief Priest of Augustus Caesar. 
Priest of Hadrian Eleuthereus. 
Chief Archon. 
King Archon. 
Polemarch. 

The Six Thesmothetae. 
The lacchus-carrier*. • 
The Sacred Herald. 
Priest of Asclepius the Healer. 
Fire-bringer from the Acropolis*. 
Priest of the People, the Graces, and Rome. 
Ploly Herald and Priest. 



1 The illustration is taken from 
Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst vol. xiii. 
p. 196. On the back of the chair are 
depicted two Sat3rr8, holding a bunch of 
grapes. In the front, underneath the 
seat, are two Oriental figures, engaged 
in a fight with winged lions. On the 
arms of the throne are figures of Cupids, 
setting cocks to fight. The appropriate- 
ness of the Satjrrs, as a decoration in the 
theatre of Dionysus, is obvious. The 
cocks, no doubt, refer to the annual 
cock-fight held in the theatre (see above, 



chap. iii. p. 162). The significance of 
the Oriental figures has not yet been 
explained. 

* Aristoph. Ran. 297. 

' I. e. the representative of Athens at 
the Amphictyonic Council. 

* I. e. the priest who carried the 
lacchus, or sacred statue of Dionysus, 
at the Eleusinian procession. 

* I. e. the priest who looked after the 
sacrificial fire in the temple of Athene 
on the Acropolis. 
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All the thrones to the right hand of the priest of Dionysus 
have been preserved, and were occupied by the following per- 
sons : — 

Interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracled 

Priest of Olympian Zeus. 

Hierophant. 

Priest of Delian Apollo. 

Priest of Poseidon the Nonrisher. 

Fire-bringer of the Graces, and of Artemis of the Tower. 

Interpreter chosen from the Eupatridae by the people for life. 

Priest of Poseidon the Earth-holder and Poseidon Erectheus. 

Priest of Artemis Colaenis. 

Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Euneidae. 

Bullock-keeper of Palladian Zeus. 

Priest of 2^us of the Council and Ath^nS of the Council'. 

Priest of Zeus the Deliverer and Athene the Deliverer. 

Priest of Antinous the Dancer, chosen from the Company of Actors ^ 

Priest of Apollo Patrdus. 

Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Company of Actors. 

Priest of Glory and Order. 

Priest of Asclepius. 

Priest of the Muses. 

Priest of Zeus the god of Friendship. 

Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

Statue-cleanser of Zeus at Pisa. 

Priest of the Lycean Apollo. 

Statue-cleanser of Olympian Zeus in the City. 

Priest of the Dioscuri and the Hero Epitegius*. 

Priest of Heavenly Nemesis. 

Priest of Hephaestus. 

Priest of Apollo the Laurel-wearer. 

Priest of Dionysus of Aulon. 

The Stone-carrier*. 

Priest of Theseus. 

Bullock-keeper of Zeus the Accomplisher. 

Priest of Demeter and Persephone. 

The priests enumerated here were the principal dignitarit 
in the Athenian hierarchy. Behind them sat a large gathering A 

^ He was one of the three Exegetae, fiovktvrfipiov, 
or Interpreters of sacred law, and was ' This Antinous was a favourite ^^f 

appointed by the Pythian oracle. A Hadrian's, and was drowned in tbe 

second was chosen by the people from Nile, and afterwards deified, 
the Eupatridae, and also had a seat in * Unknown, 

the front row. * Probably an official who carried a 

^ They were the guardians of the sacred stone in some procession; hut 

fiovK-ff, and their altars were in the nothing is known about him. 
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of inferior priests and priestesses. Their presence in such num- 
bers at performances like tlie Old and Middle Comedy affords 
a curious illustration of the religious sentiment of the Athenians, 
and indicates clearly that the coarseness of the early comedy, 
and its burlesque representations of the gods and their adven- 
tures, did not constitute any offence against religion, but formed 
an appropriate element in the worship of Dionysus. 

54. J'arioiis arrangemeHls in connexion with the Audience, 

The performance of plays began soon after sunrise, and 
continued all day long without intermission. There was no 
such thing as an interval for refreshments ; one play followed 
another in rapid succession '. Apart from direct evidence upon 
(he subject, it is manifest that, considering the large number of 
plays which had to be gone through in the time, any delay would 
have been out of the question. Consequently the spectators 
were careful to have a good meal before starting for the theatre '. 
There was also a plentiful consumption of wine and various light 
refreshments in the course of the actual performances. The 
time for such an indulgence was during the tedious portions of 
a play, but when one of the great actors came upon the Stage, 
the provisions were laid aside, and the audience became all 
attention '. 

The theatre must have presented a bright and festive appear- 
ance. Crowns were worn in honour of Dionysus by the express 
command of the oracle'. The gaily- colon red dresses of the 
spectators would add greatly to the brilliancy of the scene. At 
the same time the comfort of the audience was not very much 



' Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76 £,m tS V^P? 




s5y«-T0 To» „phpt„,v ,h ri ehrpoy. 


Siiov iri Tl^l. ffM^. 1 


Deni. Meid. § 74 kji, B' 6t' IxSpod 


' Philochor. ap. Athen. I.e. irofii S) 


tifpotrm, t<ii6fv, K.T.*. Aristoph, Av. 


tAii ifSiva virra oTvoi nvrori i)voxofTTO 


786-789 oiTi'x' *fitw' Tttw Bla^a^' tX th 




ijf iiti-rrfpDs, \ (Trn vtn'Siv rak x"?"^"^ 


Eth. Nic. x. s Kol iv ToTi etirpon ol 


-raiv Tpa-JvSoFI' fixOtro, | Imrriiifum &v 


Tpa-pi/iaTl^aVTn, uttji' pauAoi ol Ayiiin- 


€)SriK ip!<!T7iaty iA9i^x otnait, \ i4r' if 


i'i^tcoi &TI, rill (kUiot' aM Bpaiaiy. 




• Philochor. ap. Athen. 1. c. «ai 


• Philochorm ap. Athen. p. 464 E 


lirTf>favain4voi iSiiipow. Dcm. Meid. 


'A0i)nu« ToTt AiarvamJiBis AfSiai ri /liy 
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consulted. The seats were of stone, and without backs ; and the 
people had to sit there all day long, packed together as closely 
was possible. Rich men brought cushions and carpets with 
them, Acschines draws a coiitempiuous picture of Demosthenes 
escorting Philip's ambassadors to the theatre in person, and 
arranging their cushions and spreading their carpets with his 
own hands. The toady in Theophrastus, when he accompanies 
a wealthy man to the theatre, is careful to [ake the cushion out 
of the slave's hands, and to insist upon placing it ready for his 
patron'. But luxuries of this kind were confined to the richer 
classes, and the common people were probably contented with 
the stone seats. 

There was no shelter from the sun. The theatre faced to- 
wards the south, and was entirely uncovered. But as the 
dramatic performances took place at the end of the winter, or 
early in the spring, the heat would not usually be excessive. 
Probably the sun was in most cases very welcome. If however 
any shelter was required, hats appear to have been worn, though 
the Athenians generally went bare-headed except upon a jour- 
ney'. It has been suggested that small awnings were sometimes 
erected upon rods by individual spectators for their own con- 
venience, and that the 'purple cloths' which Demosthenes 
spread out for Philip's ambassadors were awnings of this de- 
scription '. But it is most improbable that anything of the kind 
was permitted, at any rate during the period of the democracy. 
Such awnings would have seriously interfered with the view of 
the persons immediately behind. 

To keep order among a gathering of about thirty thousand 
persons, crowded together in a comparatively small space, must 
have been a matter of some difficulty. Certain officers called 



' Aeschin. Ctesiph. { 76, FaU. Leg, cul in the stone for Ihe reception 

HI ; Thcophrasl. Char. 1. rods, to support small awnings; but 

' Snidaa v. &paiiav iirJ lair Uftn}- Ihey date from Roman times, and iheii 

tr ir T^ BtaTp^, imppi^Mwi' ourp jiarpose is not quite ( 

! T^v mipaXliti itf-riaovs rXiiovai icaj ijtoifiiiSBts meotioned by AeschiiiS 

li l/Ana, iwiniyrj, (Ctesipli. i 76) were probably coverleW 
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' staflF-bearers * were stationed in the theatre for the purposed 
Disturbances were not infrequent, and arose from various causes. 
Sometimes the rivalry between two choregi resulted in actual 
violence. For example, on one occasion, when Taureas and 
Alcibiades were competitors in a dithyrambic contest, a fight 
broke out between them, in the course of which Alcibiades, 
being the stronger man of the two, drove Taureas out of the 
orchestral That the feeling between the choregi often ran 
very high has already been pointed out in a previous chapter. 
Disputes about seats were another fertile source of disturbance. 
With the exception of the front row, the individual places were 
Jiot separated from one another, but the people sat together on 
the long stone benches. Such an arrangement was very likely 
to cause confusion, Demosthenes mentions the case of a highly 
<listinguished citizen, who ran great risk of being put to death, 
owing to his having forcibly ejected a man from his seat. Per- 
sonal violence in the theatre was regarded as a crime against 
religion, and was strictly prohibited* If any dispute arose, the 
proper course was to appeal to the officers ; and the man who 
took the law into his own hands was guilty of a capital offence '. 

§ 5. Character of Attic Audiences, 

The Athenians were a lively audience, and gave expression to 
their feelings in the most unmistakable manner. The noise and 
uproar produced by an excited crowd of thirty thousand persons 
must have been of a deafening character, and is described in the 
most uncomplimentary language by Plato *. It was exceedingly 
difficult for the judges to resist such demonstrations, and to vote 
in accordance with their own private judgment. The ordinary 
modes of signifying pleasure or disgust were much the same in 
ancient as in modern times, and consisted of hisses and groans 
on the one hand, and shouts and clapping of hands on the other °. 
The Athenians had also a peculiar way of marking their dis- 

* Called ^i^8o0<5po« (Schol. Aristoph. * Plat. Legg. 700 C. 

Pax 734), and ^8ouxo« (Pax 734). ^ Dem.Meid. §§ 14, 226; Alciphron, 

• Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20. Epist. iii. 71. 
' Dem. Meid. §§178, 179. 
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approval of a performance by kicking with the heels of their 
sandals against the front of the stone benches on which they 
were silting'. Stones were occasionally thrown by an irate 
audience. Aeschines was hissed off the stage, and ' almost stoned 
to death,' in the course of his theatrical career. There is an 
allusion to the practice in the storj- of the second-rate musician, 
who borrowed a supply of stone from a friend in order to build 
a house, and promised to repay him with the stones he collected 
from his next performance in public'. Country audiences in the 
Attic deraes used figs and olives, and similar missiles, for pelt- 
ing unpopular actors'. On the other hand, encores were not 
unknown, if particular passages took the fancy of the audience. 
Socrates is said to have encored the first three lines of the 
Orestes of Euripides'. 

If the Athenians were dissatisfied with an actor or a play, ^ 
they had no hesitation about revealing the fact, but promptly "'i^ 
put a stop to the performance by means of hisses and groans and .Cz>d 
stamping with the heels. They were able to do so with greater ~x: =i 
readiness, as several plays were always performed in succession, ^ M~m 
and they could call for the next play, without bringing the enter — — m:=i 
tainment to a close. In this way they sometimes got throughrJ"-^^ 
the programme very rapidly. There is an instance of such arrx -^3 
'occurrence in the story of the comic actor Hermon, whose pla)^ -^^a, 
should naturally have come on late in the day; but as all th^-«~*i< 
previous performers were promptly hissed off the stage one after -^^ei 
another, he was called upon much sooner than he expected, anc» *~id 
in consequence was not ready to appear'. If the tale about th» «~^e 
comic poet Diphilus is true, it would seem that even the authoi 
of very unsuccessful plays were sometimes forcibly ejected froi 
the theatre'. 

A few scattered notices and descriptions, referring to th 
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" Dcm. Fnls. Ixg. i 337 ; 
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' Dsm. de Cor. S l6l. 
' Cic. Tusc ir. § 63. 




hiive bcen^the word nsed ; ep. X<=^~° 
Symp, ix. 4 Sfia jtt Ipiwr aZBa. 

" Poll. iv. 88. The word for his5»Jj 
an actor olT the stage was iuBa)^^": 
to be hisaed off was Joinrtif. iSet 
Dem. de Cor. 5 J65, Poll. iv. m. 

' Alhen. p. 583 F. 
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spectators in the Athenian theatre, show that human nature \ 
was very much the same in ancient times as at the present I 
day. Certain types of character, which were generally to be 
met with among an Attic audience, will easily be recognised 
as familiar figures. There was the man of taste, who prided 
himself upon his superior discernment, and used to hiss when 
everyone else was applauding, and clap when every one else was 
silent ', There was the person who made himself objectionable 
to his neighbours by whistling an accompaniment to tunes 
which happened to please him'. There were the 'young men 
of the town,' who took a malign pleasure in hissing a play off 
the staged There were the people who brought out their 
provisions during the less exciting parts of the entertainment \ 
There was the somnolent individual who slept peacefully through 
tragedies and comedies, and was not even waked up by the noise 
of the audience going away*. Certain indications show that the 
employment of the claque was not unknown to Greek actors and 
poets, The parasite Philaporus, who had recently taken up the. 
profession of an actor, and was anxious about the result of his 
first public appearance, writes to a friend to ask him to come 
with a large body of supporters, and drown with their applause 
the hisses of the critical part of the audience. Philemon, in 
spite of his inferior talents as a comic writer, is said to have 
frequently won victories from Menander by practices of this 
kind ". 

The character of the Athenian audience as a whole is well I 
exemplified by the stories of their treatment of individual poets, ' 
Although they were willing to tolerate the utmost ribaldry upon 
the stage, and to allow the gods and sacred legends to be bur- 
lesqued in the most ridiculous fashion, they were at the same 
time extremely orthodox in regard to the national religion. Any 
atheistical sentiments, and any violations of their religious law, 
were liable to provoke an outburst of the greatest violence. 

' Theophraal, Char. ] i. - AiUtol. Elh. Nic. Ji. 3. 

= Theophrast. Char. I.e. ■' Theopbrasl. Char. 14. 

' Alciphron, Episl. iii. 71 tva, xiv ti • Akiphron, Epiit. iii. 71 ; 

AdAu/io' iimtipaXlrTts, jxij Adflp x^P^ ^- -^- "*"■ 4' 
Tct AaTmi /iiipAiaa lA&itiy ^ avplTTfir. 
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Aeschylus on one occasion was nearly killed in the theatre 
itself, because he was supposed to have revealed part of the 
mysteries in the course of a tragedy. He was only saved by 
flying for refuge to the altar of Dionysus in the orchestra \ 
Euripides also caused a great uproar by beginning his Mela- 
nippe with the line, 'Zeus, whoever Zeus be, for I know not 
save by report,' &c. In a subsequent production of a revised 
version of the play he altered the line to ' Zeus, as is reported 
by truth,* * &c. In the same way sentiments which violated the 
moral feeling of the audience were received with intense in- 
dignation, and sometimes resulted in the stoppage of the play. 
The Danae of Euripides is said to have been nearly hissed off 
the stage because of a passage in praise of money '. On the 
other hand, wise and noble sentiments excited great enthusiasm. 
Aristophanes was rewarded with a chaplet from the sacred olive 
because of the splendid passage in which he counsels mercy to 
the disfranchised citizens. Sophocles is said to have been 
appointed one of the generals in the Samian expedition on ac- 
count of th^ excellent political wisdom shown in certain passages 
of the Antigone *. The partiality of the Athenians for idealism 
in art is shown by the reception which they gave to Phrynichus* 
tragedy of the Capture of Miletus, an historical drama in which 
the misfortunes of the lonians were forcibly portrayed. So far 
from admiring the skill of the poet, they fined him a thousand 
drachmas for reminding them of the miseries of their kinsfolk, 
and passed a law forbidding the reproduction of this particular 
play ^ 

The enthusiasm of the Athenians for the drama was un- 
bounded. Nowhere was the theatre more crowded. In the 
words of one of the old historians they 'spent the public 
revenues on their festivals, were more familiar with the stage 
than with the camp, and paid more regard to verse-makers than 



* Aristot. Eth. Nic. iii. 2, and Eu- Gr. Frag. p. 363. 

stath. ad loc. * Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. 

* Plut. Amator. 756 C } Nauck, Trag. de Com. p. 12) ; Arg. to Soph. Antig. 
Gi. Frag. p. 405. * Herod, vi. 21. 

^ Senec. Epist. 115; Nauck, Trag. 
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to generals',' The speeches of Demosthenes are full of com- 
plaints in the same strain. The eagerness with which dramatic 
victories were coveted, and the elaborate monuments erected to 
commemorate them, have already been referred to in a previous 
chapter, It was not however til! the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury that the devotion to this and similar amusements grew to 
such a height as to become a positive vice, and to sap the 
military energies of the people. The Athenians of the fifth 
century showed that enthusiasm for art and music and the 
drama was not inconsistent with energy of character. As a 
matter of fact the very greatest period of the Attic drama is also 
the period of the political supremacy of Athens. 

As far as intelligence and discrimination are concerned, the 1 
Athenian audiences were probably superior to any audience of 
the same size which has ever been brought together. Their \/^ 
keen and rapid intellect was a subject of frequent praise among 
the ancients, and was ascribed to the exhilarating infiuence of the 
Attic climated They were especially distinguished for the re- 
finement of their taste in matters of art and literature, and for the 
soberness of judgment with which they rejected any sort of florid 
exuberance. That they were keenly alive to the attractions of 
beauty of form and chastened simplicity of style is proved by the 
fact that Sophocles was by far the most successful of their tragic 
poets. Though Euripides became more popular among the 
later Greeks, Sophocles in his own lifetime obtained far more 
victories than any other tragic writer ". At the same time it is 
easy to form an exaggerated idea of the refinement of an Attic 
audience. They were drawn from all classes of the people, and | 
a large proportion were ignorant and uncultured. Plato speaks | 
in the most disparaging terms of them, and charges them with 
having corrupted the dramatic poets, and brought them down to 

* Jostia. 17, g. The passage was nim semper fait pnidens sincemmijue 
VC17 likclj from Theopompns. ludjcium, nihil ut possent nisi Incor- 

* Dem. Olynth. iij. % 15 koJ fvavoi ruptum audire et elegana ; § i; ad 
KitvTuv i^tit if iiTaTdi Td ftjBtfTa. Cic. Alticorum igilnr anrcs teretes et religio- 
de Fato | 7 Athenis lenue cselum, ex sas qui se accommodant, ii sunt exiati- 
qno acnCiorcE etiam putantur Atlici. maniit Attice dicerc, 

■ Cic. Otat. i IS (Atheoienses) quo- 
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their own leveP. His evidence is perhaps rather prejudiced. 
But Aristotle, who had much greater faith in popular judgment, 
is not very complimentary. He divides the theatrical audience 
into two classes, the refined and cultured class on the one hand, 
and the mass of rough and ignorant artisans on the other. One 
of his objections to the profession of an actor or musician is that 
he must accommodate himself to the level of the ignorant part of 
his audience^. He mentions examples in the Poetics of the low 
level of popular taste, from which it appears that the average 
spectator in ancient times was, like his modem counterpart, 
fond of 'happy terminations.' He cared little for the artistic 
requirements of the composition ; his desire was to see virtue 
rewarded, and vice punished, at the end of a play. Then 
again, a large part of the audience, Aristotle remarks, were so 
ignorant as to be unacquainted with the ordinary facts of my- 
thology, which formed the basis of most tragedies. In judging 
a play, they paid more regard to the actor's voice than to the 
poet's genius '. At the same time, in spite of depreciatory cri- 
ticisms, it must be remembered that the true criterion of a 

• 

people's taste is to be found in the character of the popular 
favourites. The victorious career of Sophocles, lasting over 
more than fifty years, is a convincing proof of the fact that, at 
any rate during the fifth century, the dramatic taste of the 
Athenians was altogether higher than that of an ordinary 
popular audience. 



^ Plat. Legg. 659 B, C. 

« Aristot. Pol. viii. 7 litti 5* b BeaT^s 
2trr($s, b fji^v i\€v$€pos Koi veiraidevfiivos, 
b 2^ iftopTiicds iK fiavava(uv ical $rfT&¥ leai 
dfXAcuv Totovrcoy avyndfifyoSj ibid. 6 6 
ySip Oeariis <f>opTiK(is &y fJi€Ta0&\\(iv 
ttojOt T^v lAovffttciiy^ &aT( koI rohs T^xyi* 
TO J T0V5 vpdi avrdy /xiXfrSfyTOs airrovi t€ 
woiovi Tiyas wotu. 

' Aristot. Poet. c. 13 B(vr4pa 8* 1) 
wpdrrri \€yofiiyrj irwo twSjv k<m avaroffis 



1) ^vXrjv T€ riiv ovfTraaiv cx«>v<ra Ka$dv€p 
1) *OSv(r(r€ta koI rcXcvroHra l£ Ivawriai 
ToTs fiikriotn ical x^^P^^^^* Boicu b^ 
etyai wpdmj 5id r^y tSjv 9^rpios» &ff$i- 
v€iaMf dtcoXovOovai ytip ot frotrjrai kot* 
tvxh^ irocotWfs Tois Otartus. Ibid. c. 9 
(of the old legends) Iirc2 icai rd yvitpqui 
dkiyois yyojpifxd hariy, dXX* o/juus cv^pcu- 
vti wdvTas, Id. Rhet. iii. I l/rcr/cci^or 
Sulfyayrtu rvy rSav wwryrwy ol vroKptrai. 
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. The information concerning the dates at which the plays of the 
great Attic dramatists were produced, and the success which they 
met with in the competitions, is derived from various brief notices, 
which occur mostly in the Arguments prefixed to the different plays, 
and which were ultimately derived from Aristotle's Didascaliae, or 
from other collections of the same kind (see chap. i. p. 63). A 
complete list of these notices is here appended : — 

472 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. • Persae : *Em Mevtovos rpay<^bSiV AlfTxyXos ivUa ^ivf'iy 

UfpaaiSf rXavK^, Upofiri6(7, 

467 B.C. 

Alg. Aesch. Septem: *£5tdax^ «rt eeoyeWdov okvfjLTTiddi Off, ivUa 

Aat^ OidifTodi, 'Etttcl eirl Qrf^f, 2<^tyyi trarvpii^. d€VT€pos 'Aptor/as ncpcrei, 

TayrdA^, UaKaicrrais (rarvpixois rois Uparivov iraTp6s. rpLros lIo\v(ppd8piav 

hvKovpytiq, TtrpoKoyiq, 

458 B.C. 

Arg, Aesch. Agamemnon : *EbiddxBrj t6 bpafia cm apxovrot ^iKoKKeovs, 

oXv/iTTtadi 6ybot]KO(rTJ erf i bfVTtpm, irpS^ros klfT\v\os ^Ayapepvopi, Xoi]<l>6poity 
Evfieinat, Upoyrfl (rarvpiK^. ^xopriyei S€voicKtJ5 *A</)idy6Vf. 

455 B-c. 
Vit. Eurip. p. 4 Dindf. : "Hpfiro de bMaKfiv (6 Evpimdris) inl KaWiov 
SpXovTos KQT oXv/iTTiada va em a, irpSarov b* idida^ ras UeXiddaSy ore Koi 
TpiTos iytvero, 

438 B.C. 

Arg. Eur. Alcestis : *EbibdxBf} «rt VXavKivov apxovros oXvpiridbi irt'. 
vp&ros ^v 2o0o«cX$s, b^vrtpos Evparibrjs Kp^atrMs, *AXi(/iaca>vt r^ bia S^raxpiiboiy 
Trjktffitpy 'AkKfjaTibi, 

431 B.C. 

Arg. Eur. Medea : *EbibdxBi] inl Uv$obo>pov apxovros Kara Trjp oydoi;- 
KOOT^y €pb6fja]v oKvfjLiridba, vpSyros Ev^op/cuy, dcvrepor 2o(l>oKkrjSf rpiroi 
Evpiiribrjs Mrjbdqy ^iXom-^r;/, AtKrvc, QepiOTots (Tarvpois, ov (rot^crai. 

430 B.C. (?) 
Aristid. vol. ii. p. 334 Dindf. : 2o(f>OKKrjs $<Xo/eXeovr ^rraro eV ^kBrpHiiois 
rhv OlbitrovVf ^ Zcv Koi dtoL 
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428 B.C. 
Arg. Eur. Hippol)rtUS: 'EMox^ iwX *Afulvovos &pxovTos SkvfAirid^ oy^- 
lUHrr^ ipd6fis, tfru TtTafnt^, vparoi EifpiTridrji^ ^vrtpoi *Io0»y, Tpiros "lay, 

425 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Achamenses : *EMdxBrj M EiOwov SLpx^vros h Arjvaioig bia 

KaKkurrparov* leal np&ros ^y, devTfpos Kparufog X€ipa(o/i€VOi9* ov aaCpvTOi, 

rpiTos E(hro\i9 Novfuji^uur. 

424 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Equites : 'fidtda^^ t^ bpapa M Sr/xiroicXeovs apxovTOs 

drfpoai^ fh A^yata, dt' avrov rod *Apiaro(l>cuHW^, TrpSrrog ipUa' dtvTepos 

^parlvot Sarvpoif* rpiros 'Apurroiupris *Y\o(f>6pois, 

423 B.C, 
Arg. Arist. Nubes : Al npSyrai Nec^cXoi €V &aT€i ibidaxBria-aif cttI apxovTos 
'ladpxoVy ore Kparlvos piv ivUa TLvTivn, *Kp.€i'^ia£ d^ Uw(^, 



422 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Nubes : M bt dfvrtpai Nc^eXac «rl 'A/iCiwov apxovros, Arg. 
Arist. Vespae : *£d(ddx^ cirl Spxovrog ^A/uiviov diii ^ikavldov €lg Arivaia' 
Koi ivUa irp&Tov, dfVT€pog ^p $iXo>yidi;p Upoayatviy AtvKtov Ilpccr/Secri rpiTos, 

421 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Pax : 'Ew/oyo-c bi t^ bpdpari 6 noitfrris inl apxovros *AXiraiov, 

cV aoT«, irp&Tog EdnoKii KdXo^c, btvTfpos * ApiaTO(fiainis Elprprif, rpiTOg \€vkov 

^pdropa-i, 

415 B.C. 

Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 8 : Karh rfiv ir/xon/v Koi €V€injKoaTfiv oXvpirtdba .... 
avTrfyayiaavTO aXXrfkois Sfvoickrjs Koi Evpiiribrfg' koL vpS>T6s yt ^v ScvojcX^f, 
^OTtf iroT€ otT6g ifTTtVf OlbiiTobi Koi AvKciovi Koi BoKxcus Ka\ ^ABapxivTi varvpiK^, 
TovTOv btvT€pos Evpiirlbfjg ^v *A\f ^vbpij^ Koi naXa/i^dei Koi Tpt^tri koL Sktv^ 
(rarvpix^, 

414 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Aves : ^EbMxBt] ini Xafipiov bUi KoXXiorparov <V oforcf, ts rf» 
d€VT€pog Tois "Opyiaif rrpcarog *Apf tyftlag KatpaoTalg, rpirog ^pvvixog Movorp^f. 

412 B.C. 
Schol. Arist. Ran. 53 : *H be *A»bpopiba oybo^ ?rci wpo€i<rfj\6€w. 
Schol. Arist. Thesm. 1012 : avifbebiboKrat yhp rj 'EXevjf. 

411 B.C. (?) 
Arg. Eur. Phoenissae : ^EbibdxSf) cVl yavtrucpdrovg apxovros oKvpntdb 

« • . TTp&Tog , btvTtpog Evpimbrjg, rpiros » . 6 Ohdpaos 

Koi Xpvaimros kcu ^oivKra-ai koX . . . (rarvp ov Ctt^croCv 
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L hS%. Soph, Philoctetes : 'ESiSuxftj eV! rXamtiWoi;, wpSuos 5" So^oiA^i. 
408 B. C. 
Schol. Eur, OreSt. 371: np6 yap AioicX/out, (<P' oB to^ 'OptanjK E'SiSaf .. 

405 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Ranae : 'EBuHdx*) im KdX\iov tov yxrh 'AiTiye'wj Eli iCKtavlhov 

fic Aqimu. flTpurar ^1^ 4puvi;(o[ SebTtpai Moiicraic' nXdruv rpiros KXco^tmVTi. 

— B.C. 

Schol. Arist, Ran. 67 ; OEtw ^iip kqI oJ AiflafntoXfoi tpipoviri, ti\ivt>j- 

irafTas EvpimSov riiv vt^v avrou te&i&a^ivui oftawtioi' fV Sttrrtt li^tyivtiav 

lijv iv KvKi&t, ' fiktitaiava, 'Baitxat, 

Arg. Soph. O.C. : Tow itr\ KoXai™ OiSiirofla (Vi rtTfXfunjiniTi T^ jrdjnr^ 
Zo^MucXqf 6 viSovi (3iSa£e>', uUr tiv 'Aplaravos, inl ^px"'"'''!' MiKoimr. 
388 B.C. 
Alg. Arist, PlutUS : "EBtBdxAj tn-l 3/j;(oiTot "AiriTrarpou, awoytowfo/tCTOV 

OVT^ NlKOXapoUE /«li AdxollTll', 'ApiOTO/lfllOUt 6i"A3/i^t^, NlKO^oitTOlSe 'A8ri- 

nit, 'AXkoIov a namipau. 
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Our knowledge of the Athenian drama has been very much 
increased in recent years by the discovery at Athens of a large 
number of inscriptions relating to dramatic contests. A complete 
collection of all the inscriptions which bear upon this subject will be 
found, admirably edited by KiJhler, in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, vol. ii. pt. 2. p, 394 foil. A selection of the most import- 
ant of them is here appended. They are all copied from Kohler's 
collection, with the exception of the second on the list, which was 
only discovered in 1886, and is published in the 'E^ijfitpiE 'Apx*""^"- 
■yiK^ for that year (p. 269 foil.), 

I. List of victors in the four contests at the City Dionysia. 
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||MJiiy»]i ■dMotrmV. 
Tpaytfi&y, 
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2. 
pEirl *iXo]icXcoi;ff, 458 B. c. 

[Oiyjijiff fra/dcaVy 
^rifi6doKos €xppfiy€i, 
'lirwoBmwTis avhp&v^ 
EvKTTifiav 'EXcv(o-tWr) <X^/>4(yct). 

Eif<l>p6vios ihihaxTKf, 

S€VotcXxJ£ *A^idKi(tbff) ^X^p4(y'0> 
AlirxyXog cd(da(riccy. 
•EttI "APptDVos, 457 B c. 

*Ep€x&ii^s irotdttv, 
Xapiag *Aypv\fj(6€v^ 4(®/^(y^0* 

[<Xo]p^["]» 

3- 

nafa[wc^ff c;(op^yfe], 

Off cdftdacriccvj. 

[Tpay«i]td«y, 

[ <oJy naiavi<[jw ^X^P^T^O' 

[ujr]oicp4T^ff Muw[t<r«coff], 
[•eJtt* *AX«atov, 421 B. c — 

'l9nroda>VTiff frmdo)!', 
*Aplarapxo9 Acic€(Xecvff) <XW(y*)' 
AlavrW dvdpS>Vy 
Arffioo'dcvrig i\oprjfy€t, 

[ «xop]4[y«*]> 

Mcvavd/3o[ff ] €xopriyeiy 
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vjro[icptT]^[f] KX€avdpo[ff]. 
'Etti Bcobdrov, 386 B. C. 

Aiyrjis apopav, 

*Ida'<ov KoXXvrcvff r^^p^ce. 



5- 

Kcic/K)[7r« TroiSo)!/], Middle of 

Ato0av [ €xopi7yft]. ^^"^ cen- 

Ke/cpo9r2ff [avSpwi'], 

'OvfjToup [McXtTfW fX®P^**]' 

Aio9r€i[^ff c'xop^yct], 

npoKkf^lbrjs edtdacriccyj . 

6. 
['EJTTi 'Apt<rT[o]<^aw)vy, 33© B. c. 

0»i'[i;is] 7ra/5a)[v], 
, . , , Tos \^Axa]pv[fvs ^X°p4(y**)]' 

.... 09 [n«p]ai€[v5 €xw(y**)]* 

Record of tragic contests at the City Dionysia. 

(^TToXat^]* N6[cmTdXefiOff] 
['l^tyejw^ Eu[ptirt]So[v]' 
[TTOiy^roi)]* 'Aorvda/LUiff 
[*A;(t]\X«, v7r€(^Kplv€To) QerraKds' 

'ASdpXlVTlf VTr€(Kplv€Td) N€0«ToX[6flOff]* 

^Av^Tiydvjj, v7re(jcpiv€To) 'A^i;i^da)[poffJ' 
[Eujaperos [dfv(T€poff)] Tet/jcp^, 

i»7r]€(*fpii/6ro) *A6T}p6do>pos' 

*Axt]X[X]6i, [ujr€(«cptwTo)] B€TTaK6g* 

[ 6t], v[7r€(icp/v6To) NeJoTTTiJXcfios* 

[ t]pHtos) [nJeXido-ivJ 

^v7r€{Kpiv€To) NcoTrrJAcfiOff* 
*Op€aTrj^i, v7r€(/cptVeTo) *A^Ji'[<{d«pof]* 
A{»[y27], \mt{Kplv€To) e€TT[aX<5]f* 
v7ro(icptT^ff) Nco9rr<SXc/iOff cVtie[aJ. 

Y2 
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'Eirl SiKOfMoxoV iraTvpi{K^)' 34<> B. c. 
TifUMcX^f AvKOvpy^' 
iraXai$* NcoirnSXffij^of^ 
*Op€aTii 'EvpinUkw* 
[frJoi7(ra/)* Xorvdofuif 
Ilap6tvoftral<Pf virc(jep^y(ro) 6fr[raX((f]* 
[Avicajort, virc(irp(ycTo) NeoirrdXc[fioffj* 
oieX^ff dev^Ttpos) <^p^^9 

ujre(j«p(i'fTo)] OcTToXi^* 

OidtJTTodt, vire(Kp(p€To) Ncofrr<JX[eftoff]' 

Ev(^]cro£ rp/(roff) 

[*AX«fi]€[w]i, {m€(Kpiy€To) 9€Tra[X<Jff]* 
J7, wrr(j«p(vfTo) Nco»rnJ[X€fio£]* 

["Eirl e«o]^/jaoToW <raTv[pt(icy)]' 339 B- ^ 

*opitt(r[t]* 

9raXai$ . . . dj(rrp[aro(] 
\ Ev]pim[pov]' 

III. Record of tragic contests at the Lenaea. 
[n]€tp[i%, ], 

v7r6(«cpivfro) • 

v7ro(icp4r^ff) [ cW«ea]. 

'Ett* [*AoTu^iXov* ] 419 B. c. 

'Aya[fi€fjyovi, , ], 

v7r[€(icptV«To) ]• 

'Hpa[« ], 

©lycei, , 

v7r[€(KpivtTo) .]• 

vwo^Kpiiijs) [ ipiKa], 

*Em 'Apx[iov ] 418 B. C. 

Tvpoi, T , , 

\mc(Kpivero) hviriKpar^i^' 

KcikXiaTparog • , 

*Ap4iiK6x<e, *If toW> 
viri(Kpiv€To) KaXXt9nri[di7ffJ* 

[v7rJo(#c/jtT^s) KaXXtTnrtTdi;; cp/ica]. 

I'En *A']vT[i]<li[S>]vTos S 417 B.C. 

TT . . ... 
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IV. Records of Comic Contests. 



I. 



[ • . rc(raproff) . • . a^rrlJ^i^ 

[v7rc(jicptvero) 'Apc<mifi]a;(os' 
'Ayrt^oyi;]; 7r€/i(wT0ff) *Aya(r^(o(fiei^ots), 
wrc^icptifTo) 'Aprjt^di^ff* 
[v7ro(ic/3ir^£) .... '\^w\ixi% €»uca. 
[_*E9rl Atjortfioi;* IZifivKog 

(Tif , {mt{Kpiv€ro) * hpiar6iia\os' 

Ai6do>pos dtv(Ttpos) Ncicp^, 
ujr«(icpti'€To) ^Apta-TOfiaxos' 
Ai6bwpo£ Tpl^Tos) Maivofifvali^f 
im€{Kpiv€To) Ki/^iVios* 

v7re(jcplv€ro) ]i;s* 
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2. 



vne^Kpivrro) Atoyciroy* 
v7ro(icp(r49) Kparris ivUa, 
'EjTt 'Svfxfjidxov ovK cypMcro], 

'EttI B€0^€V0V OlfK [iy€V€ToJ» 

'EttI Zcmvpov [ttoXcu^]' 

*E/)ara>v Mr 

froi7(rcu)* Aoiv 



['Eirl 



3- 



M 



[7roi7(raQ]* Kpirav *E^€(rtoiff, 
[v]7re(ic/>u'rro) 2tf^cXo£* 
Hapdfwvos Navoy^y 
vnt{icplvtro) *OprjaifW£' 
Tip6fTTparos ^tXocicct^, 
{mf(Kpiv€To) KaXKlarparos' 
2o>y€vi7ff <&tXodc(rfr<^^, 
virf(Kpiv€To) 'EKordios' 

vire(jicp(ycTo) K/XKn;£* 



About 
190 B. c. 



About 
180 B.C. 
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Eirl 'EpfAoyevcv ovk [rycjvcTo. 
'Eff-l Tiftri<ndii>[aKTOs* ir]aXai$* 

9ik6tn'paro^s *AvoKke]tofiMV€i no(rce[difnrov]' 

iroi;(Tat)* i^^P^t 

virr(jeptV€ro) 

4- 
[nap<(]/ioyo9 XoprjyovvTi, About 

[wr€(ic/>4i»fTo)] M6vifios' 1 70 B. c. 

[u9r]o(jicpir4() KptT6ihrjfios ivUa, 

[*E]]rt EvMKOv ovjc ^'vf[ro]. 

'Eirl XwQKhAcvs' 9raXai[$]* 

iroi;(rai)* Utipdiioyog rtBvriK^t tf, 

vnf{Kpiv€To) AafMiV 
Kpiray AlrcaX^, 
virc(«cpiyfro) yi6vifju)s' 
BioTTOg JIorjT€iy 
virf(Kpuf€Toj Adfiav' 

Adf»m/TO£ f 

{mt(Kply€Toj Ka . • 

*E7riie[pdn;ff ], 

vntijcpipfTo) ]. 

5- 

['EttI] Ev€p[y ovK cycvcro]. About 

[*E]irl *EpaaTo\y ovk cymro]. 165 B.C. 

*£7rl IIo(rc([d<»Wov ov«c rymro]. 

'Efrl *Apt(r[roXa* froXoia]* 
*Hfxi4e 

6. 

[v7r€(icpiptTo) Kafi€i]pix9s' About 

['£9r]tyc[y]i7ff Avr/>ov/ici^, 160 B.C. 

vir€(jcptvtTo) KaPflpixos' 

vno(KpirTjs) NiiedXttor cviVa. 
'EttI *Ap^eoTi7p(oi; ovx rycv«[To]. 
'EttI KaKKiorparov ovk rym[ro]. 
*£irl Myrj<ri6€ovr iroXo^i* 
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iro(riTai)' i^iKoKkrjs Tpavfiaruj^g 
vTTi^Kpiveroj KciKkiKpdnjs' 
XcupioDV AvTov ncara^evdo/icfi^], 
vnt(KpiV€To) AdiJLtov' 

Tl fJL6^€V0S 2vVKpV7rT0P^Tlj, 

VTr€(Kpiv€To) KciKkiKparris' 
'AyadoKXrjg 'Ofioi/oia[i], 
[v7r€(icpiV€To) NiieoXjaof* 



V. Lists of tragic and comic poets, and tragic and comic actors, 
h the number of their victories at the Lenaea and the City 
Duysia. 

1. Tragic poets, with their victories at the City Dionysia. 

I. 

[A»]o'xv[Xof . . . .] 
[. . .]errjs I 

[noX]v<^pao'fi[a>i/ . . .] 
[. . . .Jtinros I 

[So<^o]KX^ff Anil 

TOt I . . 

['AptoTtJaf . . . 
2. 
[KapKi vos A I 
*AoT]uda/xaff r[ll]l 
{e€o]b€KTas ni 
['A<^a>ci;s 1 1 
[ a>i;] I 

2. Comic poets, with their victories at the City Dionysia. 

I. 

[t]i;X€icX€4Si7£ r 
*Apiarofji^£ II 
Kparlvos 1 1 1 
^tpiKpan^i 1 1 
"Epfumros I II I 
i^pvvi)(os II 
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If vyn^Xot I 
[E^oXiff III 

a. 
npoKktiitft I 

M[a']ayd^>of I . . . 
«[iXJ^/M»y III 
['Aw]Mi6imp({s . . .] 

Ai^Offlll 

^iXimrci^ II . . . 
NuHkrrparoff . . . 
KaXXiddiyt I 
*A^u{ia]( I 

3. Tragic actors, with victories at the Lenaea. 

e€6^pog Mil 
^hnrapxos PI 
\^A]fiftpias I 
[*Ay]dpo(r^( I 
[NcoJirrrfXcftoff I 
[ecTTa]X((ff 1 1 

4. Comic actors. 

[*A/>/(rr]a>v III I 
Ila[p^fuvop I 
AVK»P 1 1 
N[a]v(ruc|j9ari79 . . .] 

[•A/i]0ix[w • • •]• 
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A. 

iyopdy lo6, 126. 
dySrvts Xurpivoi, 43. 
iOkov, 86. 
alydpov 64a, 106. 
alSfpcu, 189. 
dvafiaOfioi, 194. 
dvapcdvew, 103, 144. 
Sivahtddaictiv, 92. 
hv&nai<xra, 245. 
di^drnztcrroc, 266. 
dyam€afia, 194. 

&irr€iripfn}fM, 244. 
&VTix6pia, 281. 
dira77^AA€«i', 88. 
dir* aiyeipov Oia, 106. 
dird iivjXavTiSy 191, 193. 
anoKpivtaOax, 203. 
AiroXaxcrK, 45, 47. 
&piaT€poardTrjs, 270, 37'» 
&pXiTiicTWy 304. 
dpxojyt 86. 
aS^fS, 314. 
avAoia, 195. 
adXiTTcd SvZpts, 14. 
at;Xi7T4j, 272. 
avX(5s, 244, 292. 
d^&, 135, 176. 

B. 

fi&0pov, 108. 
fiapf&arovosy 249. 
j3§/io, 132, 141. 
fiofifiwv, 249. 
fiov\€VTiic6y, 301, 306. 

fipOVT€toV, 194. 

^w/ior, 132, 133, 154, 183. 



yifMvos, 193. 
ypa/ifiai, 135. 
ypatxfMTCiov, 45, 47. 
ypafifjMTeiis, 97. 
7/HX<fia, 170, 183. 



Sci/n/Xiffras, 256. 
S€i^€iSt 286. 
ScfiOffTciTi/s, 270, 271. 
bevrepayajviffT^s, 77. 
9€vr€poardTTjSf 271. 

^fMpxos, 305- 
Sfa^dfftara, 120. 
8iaflr/iccv^, 93. 
8tai;Xiov, 293. 
8i8a(riicaAcrov, 79. 
dcSacricaAia, 21, 80, 205. 
8t2a(TiKaX£a dariie^, 10, 21. 
8c8cur«aX/a ArjvaJL/eiff 21, 36. 
8(da(TiKiA./a rpayi/eif, 21, 80. 
Ai8a(r«aX/ai, 26, 63, 75* 
8i8a(riicaAiav teoSiivai, 45. 
8i8<£(rivaAos, 74, 75, 80, 81. 
8(8d(r/ic€(i' Tpay^tAav, 39, 80. 
SiOijpafi^os, 14, 198. 
Aiovt^iTia rd dtrriiicd, lo. 
AioFi/cria rd li' darti, 10, 30. 
Aioi^crta rd Iir2 Arfvai^f 
Aiwiaia rd xar' &ypo6s, 43. 
Aioi^iTfa rd /iC7dAa, lo, 30. 
SmtXQ, 290. 
iiarcyia, 170. 
iiX^pia, 281. 



E. 



kyicSieXrfipoy, 1 85. 
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lyKi^fia, 1S5, 193- 
«Ii Aim MiAJKU, 10. 
ttf Strrv tartAtitatai, 43. 

dirinjJEXq/ia, 183. 
([aaSot, 13.S- 
WiiW.iii',3i4- 

IwomMu', 185 1R8. 
lKirf«A.i|(*n, 183, 185. 
IsiriiTTH*, S!4- 

Uc&, 103, 14S> 19B- 
Jfi^iit, 140. 

Ir JffTft BiMirmf, 10. 
j>> rotr SuiA WdXiA, 3""- 
IJoSm, J45. '7»- 

l£i»Tpa, 89- 
Ivi Aip^iy d7iu^, 10, 361 •' 
twiaipoSot, 376. 
liripWi^ 144- 
rfij/a^ri', 50, 59' '°6- 
(«4«iv{a, 347- 

l^^ucA', 306. 
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C>ni>: »69- 






H. 




ij6, 194- 
"94- 
75, >Bi. 



la/te^n', 341. 

loAiw vJ/KXt 393- 

[tw f VfMTa, 378. 

[(fto, 104, 105, 107. "4. 301. 

IfVlTI^/^tftftMt S3- 

I/ianopaVwof, 83. 
L^Tior, 366. 



taBifOM', 89. 

«°ftC'"-. 4S. 

Km.y<i TpawSol, 30, 40. 

KokaBiaiioi gO. 
mTOpoi^ci', 1+4- 
mTofiJ-^tiaTo, 170. 
xaTa*-h"''' ^++- 
■aToXiT)^. 344- 
KoniTDMi '14- 
WfOflD!, 173-^ 

Kiftni, 130, 3°5- 
ttlngvu, 351. 

/iKfiplai'fios, 344- 
jijdfUiKti, 147, 19+ 



tiltltot, 343' '7^- 



■pasi,, 193. 

Mpa(r*ttlrrp, 971. 
«piTi5t,44.45. 4^- 



«K )97- 

9caaftu, 8S. 

etoT^, 136. 

tloTfoy, 109, 113,318- 

0«lTpOSl£'\l7!, 304. 

Otarpinnii, 304. 
«(0XD7««r, 193. 
*(0(doi>"(Xo''5s. •9I> '93- 

e(oj/ii«(iv, 303. 

eviUJ^i}, J33. "4'>'54. 156- 



wjiyW, 14, 18, 37. 4». 43> '33. '49- 



Aajwrr'C"*. *49- 

Xou/xXTTilin)!, 370. 
X^mSlfw, 349. 
A4wuo,9>5'- 
Alinuoi-, 105. 
Xirffioy, I33< '4't U^- 
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M. 

fuyaXofpwyia, 247.. 

fiiXos, 242. 

/jifTdaraaiSf 276. 

IxkrpoVf 242. 

M»7X"^> 181, 182, 183, 189. 

IJaiXav(moi6sy 189, 192. 

/a>ot, 132, 154, 155. 

iua$6s, 53. 

/ioi^S/a, 243. 

lunxjucfiy 294. 

/wpfirjKia, 294. 

fxvpfojKos drpavSs, 294. 

N. 

v(firia€is Bias, 6, 305. 

vtixfia^is {nroMpiTwv, 77, 83. 

wucar, 55, 66. 

I'fi^ai' lir^ Ai^i'di^, 36. 

vt«i; d<rr{#n}, 10. 

vitcrj ArfvaXiefi, 36. 

H. 

^^vos, 297. 
(upii^iv, 390. 

^lifUfffiSs, 290. 

£t;Xov wapdKrjiffiSf 290. 

O. 

6/cplfias, 88, 141, 224. 

6pxn<Jii, 251, 284. 

^X^ar^s, 285. 

^/>Xi707o8(8(ia«aXory 284. 

bpyriarpa, 106, 126, 132, 133, 135, 141, 

I47» 151, 154, 155- 

n. 

iraiSwv x^P^h I4> 18. 
ira^* alytlpov $4ay 104, 106. 
wapafiaiveiy, 126, 275. 
•wapdfiaais, 92, 244, 261, 275. 
wapafifjvai rirrapa, 290. 
•wapaxaraXoy^, 243, 245. 
wapavhtuTfrn, 139, 170, 175, 195. 
mptuTKflvia, 132, 149, 154, 175. 
wipaaicfpfioVy 213. 
irc^OTdri/s, 271. 
^fH^oXopfmiM, 212. 
ir(i/K)8of, 135, 176, 189, 273, 278. 
vcvXa(r/«^«s, 248. 



VtpicUtTOlf 170, 175^ 181, 18?* 

vfpifio/ifiS/y, 249. 
n€pl{cjfia, 265. 

'tWj 53. 64, 170. 

iro(/c/Xov, 226. 

iro/4ii4, 14, 37, 42. 

wpodyajv, 88. 

rrpotdpia, 304, 305. 

wpSkoyos, 200. 

ir/>ds X0/>^»' X^7€tv, 244, 289. 

npoffiefiviov, 141, 147, 170, 195, 271. 

vpoawrtToy, 237, 266. 

jrpurivtis, 45. 

TrparrayanfKnijs, 170, 175. 

vpSrrov (liXoVj 107, 304. 

vpanoffTd'njSf 271. 

•nrtpvoHowtTv, 314. 

itvppixLarai, 15. 

P. 

jfaisaoi/xot, 313. 

^phwpipoi, 313. 
^(Tis^ 200, 244, 289. 

aarvpiKSv, 20. 

aArvpoi, 265. 

(r^7/ia, 114, 126. 

ai/«^ X«^/>» 39- 

<r/W7v4, 139, 147, 151, 154, 170, 189, 

195. 
aKTjyoypwplaf 170, 

ffH^iVfM, 291. 

ardaifxov, 278, 279, 288. 

aT€<p<wovv, 52. 

tTToTxos, 126, 141, 269. 

arpwptiov, 194. 

ax^/uxra, 284, 286, 290. 

T. 

rcl dird t$s o'ln/i'^s, 243, 278. 
rcl Ik rwy d/m^uv at^fipuiTaf 9. 
Tfluria, 53. 
ro/*/os, 45. 
r<i4^oi, 183. 

TcrpaXo7(a, 20, 21, 26. 
T€TpdfA«TpoVf 242, 244. 

TCXV^ip, 304, 252, 289. 

T/«7v8o/, 14, 18, 30, 37, 42, 133, 249. 
rpaypZw xopoi, 35. 
Tpdirc(a, 103, 133, 
T^XoY^a, 26. 
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Tfhoi dpiOTtpov, 371. 
Tptrwrrirrp, 2*jl, 
rpvjqM, 288. 

T. 

{>9pia, 45. 
twodi9daKa\os, 81. 
{nroKplytcOaif 203. 
{nr6icfHais, 205. 
{nrotcpirip, 77, 139, 151, 

206. 
hvopyfiiULTue^St 278. 
inr6pyri<nSf 289. 
inroaiefjiviw, 146. 
UpifffMTaf 170. 



^oXAiiMiy 198. 

I^p^nnr^i^j 349. 

^puTfi/ivhriy, 80. 
^yucUfs, 313. 
^pa/, 286. 



Xapiivioi KXlfuiKts, 194. 
X(^^ Karaw/nprfis, 240. 
Xccp^Scs, 226. 



170, 199, 203, 



Xifi/y, 226. 

XiTon^ dfjL^fUtXXos, 233. 
Xircbr /laAXarr^, 233. 
XtT^ XOf»«»«w> 333. 

X^€f, 9. 

X0/«7^, 271. 
Xopcvr^, 80, 103, 269. 

xopinr«»', 82. 

Xay>i77<rv ^M^p&ffi, 14, 115- 

Xopinrc'i' Koafjuffikii, 53. 

Xofnifuv mual, 114. 

XOfniytiv Tg <^wXjj^ 15. 

Xo/n;7<iV r/KiTfidorf, 15. 

XopnytToy, 79. 

Xoprt^a, 50. 

Xoprt^h 45. 75, 83, 86, 261, 271. 

Xo/>o\^icn^, 79. 

Xop^ cdTUVy 'JO. 

Xop^v 9i96v€u, 66. 

Xopdy cI(r<i7C(yy 90. 

Xopov Tvyx&^^t^i 66. 

Tburpoif 43. 



V. 



^«^, 135- 
^iXci^, 271. 



n. 



^ScTor, 87, 88, 109. 




. 250' 



AcousticE, aHentioD paid 
Acme, theatre at, 117. 
Acting, importance of " 

Mosical training necessary for, 24S. 

Mode of ' 

Actors, contests between, 55,57- Im- 
portance of protagonist, 56. Repro- 
dnctioE of old plays by, 58. Ori- 
ginally chosen by the poets, afterwards 
by the state, 76. Paid by the state, 
83. Tamper with the lest of old 
plays, 97- Meaning of the term 
'actor,' igj. Gradual introdnction 
of, 1 98 ff- Nmnber of actors in tra- 
gedy, comedy, and satyric drama, 
100- Effect of smill Dumber of, 301- 
Rise of the actor's profession, 304. 
Increase in importance o^ 305. 
Distribution of parts among, a 07. 
Changes of costnme by, 309. Cos- 
tame of tragic actors, ai6ff. ; of 
comic actors, 335 £f. ; of satyric ac- 
tors, 331 ff. Importance of the voice 
in, 345. Musical training o( 348. 
Style of Greek acting, 349. The 
Actors' Gnild, 351. Privileges of, 
953. Social position of, 354. Gene- 
ral character of, 355. Celebrated 
actors, 355 ff. 

Aegis, worn by Athene, 327. 

Aeschines, called the ' rustic Oenomaas' 
49. Hired by Socrates and Simylus, 
43. As tiitagonist, bio. His acci- 
dent at CoUytus, 355. Taunted by 
Demosthenes, 354. 

ACBChylns, his first appearance as a 
dramatist, 16, 107, 113. His Oedi- 
podeia, 16, 34. His Oresleia, 17. 
His Lycnrgela, and Promethean tri- 
logy, ij, 14. Trilogies and tetra- 



logies of, 3 2 ff. Number of his vic- 
tories, 47. Records concerning his 
Orcsteia, 6a, 64- i^xhibits at an 
early age, 67. Actors of, 76. Trains 
his choruses, 81. Rcprodnction of 
his plays, 94. Text of his plays, 95, 
97- Not popular in later times, 98. 
Hisstatueinthelheatre, iGo- Scenery 
in his plays, i65. Invents scene-paint- 
ing, 170- Invents stage decorations, 
1S3. Introduces the second actor, 
199. Ceases to act in person, 304- 
His Persae, 116. Invents the tragic 
mask and costnme, 319, 333, Intro- 
duces the cothumns, 334. His cho- 
ruses, 3J9, 263. Designs the dress 
for the Erinyes, 964. Improves the 
tragic dance, 386. His Eumenidcs, 
399. Nearly killed for impiety. 3:6. 

Agathon, his liist victory, 91. At the 
Proagon, 145. His choruses, 361. 
Adopts the new style of music, 294. 

Agyrrhius, commissioner of the treasury, 
54- 

Aixone, comedies a.t, 42. 

Alcibiades, corrupts the judges, 49. 
Assaults Taureas, 86, 313. Admired 
for his beauty, 13, 399. 

Alexander, the Great, wishes to build a 
stage of bronie, 159. 

Alexandria, literary supremacy of, 39- 

Altar, in the orchestra, 133. On the 
stage, 184. 

Ambassadors, provided with front seats, 
396, 306. 

Anapaests, given in recitative, 344. Of- 
ten delivered by the coryphaeus, 379. 

Anapiesma, the, J94. 

Anaxandrides, never revises his come- 
dies, 93. 

Andronicus, victorious in the Epigoai, 



S3. 
Anthesteria, the, 49. 
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Antichoregi, 86. 

Antisthenes, his success as choregns, 
50, 8a. 

Aphareus, engages in eight contests, 29. 
Exhibits at the Lenaea, 39. A rhe- 
torician as well as poet, 81. 

Apollonins, disregards tetralogies, 27. 

Applause, mode of expressing, 313. ' 

Araros, son of Aristophanes, 69. 

Archilochns, invents recitative, 243. 

Archinns, commissioner of the treasury, 

64- 
Archons, the, granted the proedria, 305. 

The archon basileus, 65. The archon 

eponymus, 65. 
Aristarchus, disregards tetralogies, 27. 
Aristerostatae, the, 270, 271. 
Aristias, competes with Aeschylus, 16, 

35. 

Aristodemus, the actor, 252, 255, 257. 

Aristophanes (the grammarian), 26. His 
Arguments, 64. 

Aristophanes (the poet), competes at 
the City Dionysia, 30; and at the 
Lenaea, 36, 40. Story about his 
Clouds, 51. Third in a certain con- 
test, 54. Exhibits at an early age, 
67. Entrusts his plays to others, 68. 
His Ecclesiazusae, 90. Proud of his 
originality, 9a. His Frogs much ad- 
mired, 92. Scenery in his plays, 169. 
Discards the phallus, 235 ; and the 
kordax, 290. Honoured with a chap- 
let from the sacred olive, 316. 

Aristotle, makes no mention of tetralo- 
gies, 26. His Didascaliae, 63. Cen- 
sures extravagance in choregi, 83. 
His opinion concerning the deus ex 
machina, 191. His definition of act- 
ing, 247. His opinion about actors, 
255. His definition of dancing, 285. 
His remarks about the admission of 
boys to comedies, 301. His descrip- 
tion of Attic audiences, 318. 

Arsis, 283. 

Artists of Dionysus, 204. 

Aspendos, theatre at, 150. 

Assembly, in the theatre, 91 ff., 162, 
163. 

Astydamas, his conceit, 161. 

Athenodorus, the actor, 207, 255, 257. 

Audience, the, representative character 
of, 3. Enthusiasm for the drama, 3, 



316. Overrules the judges, 51. At 
the Lenaea, 296. At the City Diony- 
sia, 296. Includes women, boys, and 
slaves, 297 ff. Distribution of seats 
among, 304 ff. Price of admission, 
302. The proedria, 304. Occupants 
of the front row, 307. Comfort of, 
311. Regulations for keeping order 
among. 313. Their mode of express- 
ing pleasure and disapproval, 314. 
Characteristics of, 315. Their ortho- 
doxy, 316. Their intelligence and 
taste. 317. 

Auditorium, shape of, 113. Interior 
of, 117. Passages in, 119. Size of, 
122. In the theatre at Atiiens, 1 1 3 ff. 

Awnings, not used in early Greek 
theatres, 160, 312. 



B. 

Back-wall, the, 149. 

Basis (metrical term), 283. 

Birds, chorus of, 267. Their mode of 

entrance. 271. 
Bo3rs, admitted to the theatre, 297 ff. 
Bronteion, the, 194. 



C. 

Callimachus, the grammarian, 64. 

Callippides, the actor, 251. Stories about 
him, 256. 

Callistratus, exhibits plays of Aristo- 
phanes, 69. Not an actor, 78. 

Carpets, in the theatre, 312. 

Changes, of scenery, 178 ff. Of costume, 
209 ff. 

Chariots, on the stage, 184. 

Charon*s Steps, 193. 

Chionides, 8. 

Chlamys, the, 226. 

Choerilus, 7. Number of his playfl^ 8. 
Competes with Aeschylus, 16, 107, 
123. His improvements in masks, 
217. 

Choregi, how appointed, 71. Their 
age, 72. Scarcity of, 73. Assigna- 
tion of poets to, 73. Duties of, 79* 
Rivalry between, 86. 

Choregia, abolished, 73. Expenses of, 
82 ff. 
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Chorentoe, their appetite, So. Delivery 
of nordg by single choreutae, i8o. 
Decline in the excellence of, 287. 

Chorus, granted by the archon, 66. 
Training of, 79. Paid by the cho- 
legus, 83. It5 dresses supplied by 
the choregua, 83. Cost of different 
kinds of choruses, 84. Appearance 
on the stage, 152, Supposed pkt- 
foim for, I54ff. Grailual decline of, 
359. Its aze in tragedy, comedy, 
and the satyric drama, 262. Its cos- 
tume in tragedy, 264; in the Old 
Comedy, 266, Rectangular arrange- 
ment of, x68. Its mode of entrance, 
269. Irregular entrances of, 172. 
Theparodos, 373. Its formation when 
in the orchestra, 374. Manteuyres of, 
275. Deliveiy of words by the whole 
chorus, 277; by the coryphaens, 279; 
by single choreutae, 280; by half- 
choruses, 38:. Decline of choral 
dancing, 286. Accompanies actors' 
speeches with mimetic dances, 28g. 
Sings in unison, 2111. 

Chorus trainer, paid by the choregns, 
82. 

Chytri, the, 43. 

City Dionysia, meaning of the name, 
to. Date of, 11. Character of the 
proceedings at, 11. The procession 
at.ij. Contests at, 14. Tragedyat, 
l6 fr. Comedy at, 30 fT. Order of 
contests at, 33 ff. Compared with 
the Lenaeit, 41. Proclamation of 
crowns at, S9. Tribute displayed at, 
69. Orphans paraded at, 89. 

C!aque,the, 315. 

Cleander, actor of Aeschylus, 76. 

Cleon, tenor inspired by, 335. 

Cock-fighl, in the theatre, i6», 309. 

CoUytns, dramatic performances at, 4?. 

Comedy, first institntion of contests in, 
a, 30. At the City Dionysia, 30 ff. 
Number of poets and plays in the 
comic contests, 31. At the Lenaea, 
40. Actors in, aoo. Costume of 
actors in, 335 ff. Size of choms in, 
163. Costume of chorus in, a6fi. 
Dances used in, 290. Its connexion 
with religion, 300. 

Coujnrore, in the theatre, 163. 

Contests, the dramatic, confined to the 



Dionysia, I, 9. Managed by the 
state, a. Universal prevalence of, ,(. 
First institution of, 6 fF. Tragic eon- 
tests at the City Dionysia, 15 ff. 
Comic contests at the City Dionysia, 
30 ff. Tragic contests at the Lenaea, 
37fr. Comic contests at the Lenaea, 
40. The jodges in, 44 ff. Prizes for, 
52 fF. Contests between actors, 55 ff. 
Records of, 59. Commence at day- 
break, 89, 311. Preceded by a sacri- 
fice, 89. Order determined by lot, 
89. Announced l>y a trumpet, 90. 

Coryphaens, the, 171, 

Costume, of the actors, ai6 ff. Of the 
chorus, 263 ff. Tragic masks, 217 ff. 
Tragic dress invented by Aeschylus, 
aaj. The cothnmns, 234. The tra- 
gic tnnlc, 335. The tragic mantle, 
326. Head-coverings, 227. Special 
costumes in tragedy, 217. General 
characterof the tragiccostnme, 22Sfr, 
Costume of satyric actors, 33:. Cos- 
tume of actors in the Old Comedy.aJS. 
Costume of actors in the New Comedy, 
.336 ff. Costnme of the tragic chorus, 
363 ; of the satyric choms, 265 ; of 



thee. 



366. 



Cothnmns, the, s 
tyric dramas, 231. 

Council, special seats for the, 306. 

Conrtesans, special seats for, 306. 

Crane, the. 192. 

Crates, actor to Cratinns, 78. 

CratinuSi number of his victories, 62. 
Refused a chorus by the archon, 67. 
Employs Crates as his actor, 78. 
Called a 'dancer,' 80, 205, »B6. 

Crowns, proclaimed at the City Diony- 
sia, 89, 1S3, Bestowed on victors at 
the contests, 90. Worn by kings, 
13S ; by messengers, 238; at ban- 
quets, 311. Worn by the spectators, 
311. 

Cushions, in the theatre, 313. 



D. 

Dancing, importance of in the Greek 
drama, 283. Its mimetic character, 
384. History of, 286. How far em- 
ployed in the drama, 2S7. Used ns 
an accompaniment to ipmchet from 
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^H tbe sU£e, S89. The tragic dance, 


Epidanms, the theatre at, toi. Shape 


^H 1S9, The comic dance, 190. The 


of the auditorium IB. irs, 116, 117, 


^^M latyric dunce, 391. 


191. Size of, 111. Dale of, 114, 


^^1 Deliveiy, difTerent modes of; 141 ff. 


141. SeaU at, 115. The stage in. 


^H Louder id tragedy than in comedy. 


137, 141, 14a. PLui of, 130. The 


^^H 149. More rbylhrnical than in modem 


orchestra in, 140. View of the pro- 


^^H times, 149. Deliver; of the chotal 


scenium in, 147. 


^^H pail, 176 ff. 


Erinyes, the chorus of, 364, 373, 




Eubulus, eotmstS his plays to Philip, 


^^H his chorus with golden croinia, 8j- 


70. 


^^B Complains o( the iLmomit speBt on 


Eumenes, Portico of, 160. 


^H choniscs, 85. His rematlt abonl 


EuphorioQ, produces pla;'fi of Aeschy- 


^m aetois, 14?- Assaulted bj Mcidiu, 


lus, 96. 


^m 


Eopolis, exhibits at an early age, 68. 


^" Dens ex machina. 190. 


Kiitrusts one of his plays to Demoi- 


1 Denteragomst, 307. 108, iii. 


tratus, 70. 




Euripides, his Alcestis. 17. ao. His 


DexioeUlac, 370. 


Meilea, 17. His Htppolytoa, 18. 


Di«nlia, 393. 


Defealed by Xenocles, iS; by Nico- 






Didascalia, meaning of the word, 63. 


and Bacchac, 18, u, 96. Reproduc- 


The comic didascaliae, 37. 


tion of his tntgedies in later times. 


Didnskalos, 80. 


38, 99. His first play, 39. Exhibits 


IHodorus, exhibits two comedies at one 


a new tragedy at tbe Peiraeens, 43. 


contest, 33. 


Nnmber of his victories, 48. Exhi- 


Dionyiius, exhibits at the Lenaea, 39. 


bits at an early age, 67. His aclDT 


Dionjfms, his itatDe in the theatre, 87. 


Cephisopbon, 76. Trains his own 


HU temples, 110, 160. His priest, 


choruses, 8r. Text of his plays, gSi' 


309- 




DiphiluE, ejected &om the theatre, 31a. 


in the theatre, 160. Scenery in his 


Di»teEia,the,i7i. 


plays. 168. Hisuseofthedciueiin.a- 


DiBribntion, of the parts among the 






on the stage, 314. Character of bis 


Ditbyrsmbic conlesta, 14, 37 note. 


Iragedie?, asg." His choriises, aSo. 


Doors, leading to the stage, 173 ff. ; to 


Adopts the new style of music, 394- 


tbe orchestm, 140, 146. 


Predicts tbe speedy popularity of 


Doiion Mode, the, 393. 


TiiDotheus, 394. Chafed with writ- 


DiDp-acene, the, 194 ff. 


ing immoral plays, 399. His MeLi- 




- nippe, 316. His Danae, 316^ 


E. 


Exodoi, not usually accompanied b; 


dancing, 388. 


Eisodoi.the, 135. 


Exostra, the, 189. 


Ekkykiema,the, iB5ff. 


Extra performeis, 3 1 2 ff. 


Elensis, dramatic peiformances al, 41. 




Emmeleia, the, aSg. 




Encores, 314. 


F. 


Entrances, to the orchestra, 135. To 


Fig-Branch, the, 191. 


the slage, 173 ff. Regnklioas con- 


Files, in choruses, a68. 


cerning the entranccB, 176. 


Flute, the, regularly used in the drami, 


Ephebi. place the statue of Dionysns in 


"45- 


the theatre, 87. Their «eats, 306. 


Flnte-playeis, hovr assigned in tne 


^H Receive their shields and spears m 


dithyrarabic contests, 74. Paid by 


^H the theatre, 163. 
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Foreigners, confined to the back seats, 
307. 

G. 

Oates, leading to the orchestra, 134. 
Oenerals, the ten, their seats in the 

theatre, 305. 
Gestures, most important in the Greek 
drama, 250. Restrained in character, 
251. 
Gladiatorial combats, in the theatre, 

163. 
Guild, the Actors', 251 ff. 

tt. 

Hadrian, his statues in the theatre, 161. 

Harmonies, the, 292. 

Harp, the, occasionally employed in the 

drama, 245. 
Hats, worn by the spectators, 312. 
Head-coverings, for the actors, 227. 
Hemichoria, 280. 
Hemikyklion, 194. 
Hemistrophion, 194. 
Hermon, the actor, 258, 314. 
Himation, the, 226. 
Horses, on the stage, 184. 
Hypodidaskalos, 81. 
Hypokrites, use of the word, 196. Its 

derivation, 203. 
Hypophrygian Mode, the, 293, 
Hyporchemata, 278, 288, 290. 
Hyposk6nion, the, 146. 

I. 

Iambic tetrameters, given in recitative, 
244. 

Iambic trimeters, spoken without musi- 
cal accompaniment, 241 . 

Ikria, the, 104, 107. 

Ion, of Chios, his remark about virtue, 
20. His present to the Athenians, 
91. 

Ionic Mode, the, 293. 

lophon, exhibits plays of his father 
Sophocles, 69. 

J. 

Judges, in the dramatic contests, their 
number, 44. Mode of selection, 45. 
The process of voting, 47. Value of 



their verdicts, 48 flf. Sometimes cor- 
rupted and intimidated, 48. Afraid 
of the audience, 51. Their seats, 
306. 

K. 

Katalog^, 245. . 

Katatom^, the, 114. 

Keraunoskopeion, the, 194. 

Kerkides, the, 120. Assigned to par- 
ticular tribes, 307. 

Klepsiambos, the, 245. 

Kolpdma, the, 228. 

Kommos, the, 243. Accompanied by 
dancing, 288. The kommos in the 
Persae, 290. 

Konistra, the, 126. 

Kordax, the, 290. 

Kraspeditae, 271. 

Krepis, the, 225. 

L. 

Laurostatae, 270. 

Lenaea, the, meaning of the name, 10, 
36. General character of, 36. Tragic 
contests at, 37. Comic contests at, 
40. Less important than the City 
Dionysia, 41, 

Lenaeum, the, performance of dramas 
at, 105. Chosen as the site for the 
theatre, no. 

Lessee, the, 304. 

Leucon, 32. 

Licymnius, victorious in the Propompi, 

58, 247. 
Logeion, the, 141. 
Lucian, ridicules the tragic actors, 229, 

247- . . 

Lycurgus, the orator, his law concerning 

the Anthesteria, 43. Institutes dithy- 

rambic contests at the Peiraeeus, 54. 

His law for preserving the text of 

the great tragic poets, 97. Completes 

the theatre, 108, 125, 137. 

M. 

Magnes, 8. 

Mantineia, the theatre at, 115. 

Market-place, dramatic performances in 

the, 104. 
Masks, invention of, 217. Results of 
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the use of^ aiy. The tragic mask, 
219. Different lands of tragic masks, 
aaoff. The mask of Silenus, 232. 
The masks in the Old Comedy, 235. 
The masks in the New Comedy, 237 ff. 
Worn by the chomses, 264. 

M6chanS, the, i89ff. 

Megalopolis, the thectre at, 115. Its 
size, 122. 

Meidias, cormpts the judges, 49. His 
assault on Demosthenes, 86, 297. 
Interferes with Demosthenes' chorus, 
252. 

Meletus, his Oedipodeia, 26. 

Menander, reproduction of comedies of, 
33. Defeated by Philemon, 49} 315. 
His statue in the theatre, 161. His 
desire for dbtinction as a dramatist, 
299. 

Miltiades, his statue in the theatre, 161. 

Mitra, the, 227. 

Mixolydian Mode, the, 293. 

Modes, the, 292. 

Monodies, 243. 

Mummius, 159. 

Music, in the Greek drama, 291 ff. 
Simple in character, 291. Subordi- 
nated to the poetry, 292. The Modes, 
or Harmonies, 293. Deterioration in 
Greek Music during the fifth century, 
294. 

Mute characters, 83, 213, 214. 

Mynniscus, actor to Aeschylus, 76. 
Calls Callipides an ape, 251. 

N. 
Neoptolemus, the actor, 247, 252, 255, 

357. 
Nero, competes in tragic contests, 247. 

Nicias, as choregus, 50, 86. 

Nicostratus, the actor, 244. 

O. 

Obelisks, on the stage, 184. 

Odeum, the, used for the Proagon, 87. 
Formerly used for performances by 
rhapsodists and harp-players, 162. 
The Odeum of Pericles, 160. 

Okribas, 141. 

Orange, the theatre at, 140, 150. 

Orch^is, 284. 



Orchestra, the, importance of In Greek 
theatres, 104, 151. The orchestra in 
the market-place, 106. Its name, 
125. Comparatiye size in Greek and 
Roman theatres, 126. The orchestra 
in the theatre of Dionysus, I28£; 
in the theatre at Epidaums, 180 ff. 
Character of in early times, 131. 
Pavement o( 132. Position of altar 
in, 132. The gutter, 135. Maxked 
with lines, 135. Strewed with chaff, 
135. Hermann's view concerning, 

154- 
Orphans, paraded in the theatre, 89, 

162. Have the proedria, 306. 

Ovid, his advice to lovers, 285. 

P. 

Parabasis, delivered partly in recitative, 
244. Position of chorus during, 275. 

Paradhor^g^mata, ai2ff. 

Parakatalog6, 243. 

Parask£nia, 149, 213. 

Parastatae, 271. 

Parmenon, the actor, 258. 

Parodoi, or entrances to orchestra and 
stage, 135. 

Parodos, or entrance song; 273. Given 
by the whole chorus, 277. Generally 
accompanied with dancing, 287. 

Passages, in the auditorium, 1 1 9 ff. Into 
the orchestra, I33ff. 

Peiraeeus, the, dramatic performances 
at, 42. Theatre at, 115, 117. Date 
of theatre at, 124. Stage in theatre 
at, 127, 142. Orchestra in theatre at, 

133- 
Periaktoi, 181 ff. 

Phaedrus, stage of, 109, 128, 138. 

Phallus, worn by comic actors, 235 ; by 

satyrs, 265. 
Pherecrates, censures the music of Tl- 

motheus, 294. 
Philemon, reproduction of his plays, 33. 

Defeats Menander, 49, 315. 
Philip, son of Aristophanes, 70. 
Philippides, reproduction of his plays, 

33- 
Philocles, writes a Pandionis, 25. 

Philonides, eiihibits various plays of 

Aristophanes, 31, 69. Not an actor, 

78. 
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Phlyn, dramatic performances at, 4a, 

Phlyakes, Comedy of the, 334. 

Phrygian Mode, the, 193. 

PhrynidiBS, hi« first victory, 7. Called 
a 'dancer,' 80, a86. His capture of 
MiletDi, 93, 316. Introduces female 
masks, 317. Sfcilfn! in imenting new 
daiices, iS6. 

Ptalo (the philosopher), writes n te- 
tralogy, 36. Hla opinion of Attic 
andiencea, 53, 313, 317. E^elndea 
tragic poets from his republic, 105 ; 
also actors, 147. Praises the tragic 
dance, 189. Disapprove* of the kor- 
dax, 390. Hij remarks about the 
drama in connenion with boys and 



Plato (the poet), sells his comedies, 69. 
His remarks on the decline of choral 
dandog, 187. 

I'lutarch, his description of Greek 
dancing, 185. His remark about 
mnsie, 391. 

nyi, the, stone seals at, /o?. Disused 
as a meeting-place lor popular as- 
semblies, 163, 1G3. 

Poeti, number of at the different dramatic 
contests, ig, 38, 30, 31, 38, 40. Age 
of, 67. Produce plays in other 
persons' ntunes, 6S tf. Originally also 
stage-managers, 6g, 80. Assigned to 
the choregi, ^jff. Act in their own 
plays, 304. 

Folus, his salaiy, Ijf. Stories con- 
eeming, 356. 

Polycleitus, architect of the theatre at 
Epldauius, 116. 

Poljrphradmon, hia Lycnrgcan tetralogy, 
16. 

Portico, 10 the anditoriuoi, I3l. Of 
EomeneB, 160. 

Posidippus, reproduction ofhis plays, 33. 

Praednctiones, iil. 

Pratinas, number of hia plays, 8. Com- 
petes with Aeschylus, 16, 107, 133. 
Called n 'dancer,' 80, 38fi. Com- 
plains of the flute-players, 393. 

Price, of admission, two oI>o1k, 303. 
Granted by the state to needy citizens, 
303- 

Priestesses, their seats, 30;, 311, 

Priests, their scats, 305, 309 fl, 

Privileges, enjoyed by acton, 2t,i. 



Priies, for choregi, 53, 90. For poeta, 
54, 90. For actore, 55. 

Proagon, the, 87. 

Proboia. the, 91. 

Production, of a play, 66 ff. Conceal- 
ment of the poet's name, 68 ff. 
Formerly managed by the poet him- 
self, 69 ff. Posthumous production of 
plays, 96. 

Proedria, (he, 304. Confeired on 
priests, 305; on arcbons and generals, 
305 ; on variotts other persons, 306- 

Prolc^ne, the, 173. 

Proskfnion, the, 141, 1701 

Protagonist, his impurtance, 56, 308. 
Parts taken by him, aio, an. 

Ptolemy, the Thiid, a collector ..f 
mannscripts, 97. 

Puppet-shows, in the theatre, i<i3. 

Pythian games, dramatic performances 
introduced into the, 9. 

Q. 

Quintilian, his statement about Acschy- 
1ns, 95. Hia comparison uf the orator 
and the dancer, 385. 



Ranks, in dtomses, 36S. 

Recitative, how far employad in the 

Greek drama, 343 ff., 376. 
Records, of dramatic contests, fgfT. 

Erected in or near lo the theatre, 161. 



393. 

Refreshments, in the theatre, 311. 

Keligion, its connexion with the drama, 
5 If., 30a 

Reproduction of old tragedies, 38, 96 ; 
of old comedies, 3a, 98 ; of plays oi 
Aeschylus, 94. By the actors, 58, 
g3ff. Almost uniuiowii during the 
fifth century, 91, Favourite tragedies 
in later times, 98 (t 



Salamis, dramatic performances at, \» 
Salaries, of the actors, 355. 
Saimia, the choms-trainer, 81, 353. 
Satiric drama, at the City Diooysia, 1 9. 
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Its relation to tragedy, 24. Decline 
in the importance of, 28. Number 
of actors in, 201. Size of chorus in, 
263. Costume of satyric actors, 231 ff. ; 
of satyric choruses, 265. The satyric 
dance, 291. 

Satyrs, costume of, 265. 

Satyrus, the actor, 99. 

Scene-painting, 170. 

Scenery, occasionally supplied by the 
choregus, 84. Simple in character, 
164. Gradual introduction of, 165 ff. 
Number of scenes not large, 168 ff. 
Scene-painting, 1 70. Mechanical 
arrangements for scenery, 171 ff. 
Entrances to the stage, 174. Regu- 
lations concerning the entrances, 176. 
Changes of scene, i78ff. The peri- 
aktoi, 181 ff. Stage-properties, 183. 
The ekkyklema, 185 ff. The exostra, 
189. The mechane, 189 ff. Various 
contrivances, 192 ff. 

Seats, originally of wood, 104. In the 
theatre of Dionysus, 1 1 7 ff. Price of 
seats, 302. 

Shepherds, on the stage, their costume, 
227. 

Side-wings, 148. Called paraskenia, 149. 

Sigma, a name for the orchestra, 125.' 

Sikinnis, the, 291. 

Simylus, the actor, 43, 249. 

Skene, origin of the term, 104. Various 
meanings of, 139, 170. 

Slaves, admitted to the theatre, 297 ff., 
302. 

Soccus, the, 240. 

Socrates (the actor), 43, 249. 

Socrates (the philosopher), an admirer of 
Euripides, 42. His behaviour during 
the performance of the Clouds, 235. 

Solon, witnesses a performance by 
Thespis, 7. 

Solos, by actors, 243. 

Song, used in lyrical passages, 243, 276. 

Soothsayers, their costume on the stage, 
227. 

Sophocles, competes with Etiripides, 17. 
Number of his victories, 20, 47, 62. 
Abandons the practice of writing 
tetralogies, 25. Defeated by Philo- 
cles, 48. Never third in a contest, 
54. Refused a chorus by the archon, 
67. Exhibits, at an early age, 67. 



Entrusts plays to his son lophon, 69. 
His actor Tlepolemus, 76. Writes 
for the actors, 76, 207. Appears 
occasionally on the stage, 81, 205. 
His conduct after the death of Eu- 
ripides, 87. The text of his plays, 
95) 97* Popular tragedies of his, 
99. His statue in the theatre, 160. 
Scenery in his plays, 168. Said to 
have invented scene-painting, 170. 
Introduces a third actor, 200. Pre- 
vented from acting by the weakness 
of his voice, 204. Invents the kr6pis, 
225 ; and the curved staff, 228. In- 
creases the size of the chorus, 262. 
Appointed general, 316. His popu- 
larity, 317, 318. 

Sparta, the theatre at, 122. 

Speech, used in the delivery of iambic 
trimeters, 241, 276. 

Sphyromachus, his regulation about the 
seats, 299. 

Staff-bearers, 313. 

Stage, height of, I41, I54ff. Com- 
parative size in Gr^ek and Roman 
theatres, 142. Dorpfeld's theory con- 
cerning, 14.3 ff. Steps leading up to, 
147. Supported by the hyposkenion, 
146. The back- wall, 149. Intended 
for the actors, 1 50. Used occasionally 
by the chorus, 152. Its height during 
the fifth century, 158. 

Stage-buildmgs, in the theatre of Dio- 
nysus, 136 ff. Long and narrow in 
shape, 139. The fa9ade, 140. The 
side-wings, 148. 

Stage-properties, 183 ff. 

Stasima, movements of chorus during, 
275. Delivered by the whole chorus, 
277. Accompanied with dances, 287. 

Statues, in the theatre, 160, 161. On 
the stage, 183. 

Steps, between orchestra and stage, 147. 

Stropheion, the, 194. 

Sword:swallowers, in the theatre, 163. 

Syrtos, the, 226. 

T. 

Taureas, assaulted by Alcibiades, 86, 

313. 
Tauromenlon, the theatre tft, 149. 

Telestes-j dancer employed by Aeschylus, 
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884. Dances the Seven against 

Thebei, 1S9. 
Temples, of Dionyans, no, 160. 
Termessns, tbe theatie at, 117. 
Tetralogies, aiff. Invention of, i\. 

Character of, 33. Disuse of, 25. 

Meaning of the term, 36. 
Test, of old plays, officially preseired, 9 J, 
Theatre^ the Greek, gene ral c hata£ter 
~oJ, 'iti». Onginally'of woo d, i o,t- 

Sitc~ef"flre"6Ta' wooden theatres at 

Athens, 104. Shape of tbe 



tigs'. Passages in the aadi- 

toriuD), 121. SKTBraifFereSnSSE 

"tfiSlrcsTTaa. The nrrhpatTp, 12 5. 

sodoi, 133, The slage- 



bnildinga, i gglfT" 



tet; 



age. 



The hyposktnion, 146. Steps to 
stage, 147. Side-wings, 148. Back- 
wall, 149. Acoustic properties of, l.sg- 

Theatre, of Dionysus at Athens, history 
of the, 107 ff. Its site, no. Plan 
of, III. The auditorium, iijff. 
Date of the anditoriom, !23£f. The 
orchestra, I28ff. Tbe stage-buildings, 
136fF. The stage, 146, 158. Statues 
and monuments in, ifiofT, Bnildings. 
near, 160. lis various uses, 162 ff. 

Tlleioistocles, victorious in a dramatic 
contest, S3, 60. His statue in the 
theatre, 161. 

Theodectes, engages in thirteen contests, 
j8. Victorious at the Lenaea, 39. 
A ihetoricisn as well as poet, Si. 

Theodoras, excellence of his voice, 148. 
Stories ahonl him, 257. 

Theognis, the tragic poet, 95. 

Theologeion, the, 193. 

TheoiTciaoney, the, 303. 

Thesis (metrical term), »83. 

Thegpis, the inventor of tragedy, 7. 
Called a * dancer,' go, 286. Acted 
his own plays, 204. Said to have 
used masks, 217. 

Thessalus, the actor, J55, 357. 

Thoricus, the theatie at, 42. 

Thrasyllns, hia dream, 58. 

Thrones, in the theatre of Dionysus, 
date of, 125. Throne of the priest of 
Dionysus, 308. 



Thjmiele, name for the altar in the 
orchestra, 131 ; for the orchestra 
itself, 133 ; for the stage. 155. Wie- 
seler's view concerning it, 155. 

Ticnothens, the author of the new style 



o(m 
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Tombs, on the stage, 184. 

Tragedy, dale of first i 

contests in, 6. At the City Dionysia, 
i6ff., J7ff. At the Lcnaea, 37. 
Number of actors in, 200. Costume 
of actors in, 3l6ff. Sizeofchorus in, 
2S2. Costume of chorus in, t(n. 
The tragic dance, 289. 

Training, of the chorus, 80 ff. 

Tribes, the Attic, dlthyiambic contests 
between, 14, 15. Have no connexion 
viththedramaticcontests,l4. Certain 
blocks in the theatre appropriated to 
them, 30;^. 

Tribute, displayed at Oie City Dionysia, 
89, 162. 

Trilogies, 21 ff. 

Tripods, the prizes in the dlthyiambic 

Trilagonist, the, 207, 3o8, 211. 
Tritostatae. the, 271. 
Trochaic tetrameters, glveri i 



Tunic, of tragic actors, aij. Of satyric 

BCtors, 231. 
Tiirhan. worn by Darius, 228. 



Voice, importance of in the Creek 
drama, 245. Its strength more re- 
i;arde(l than its quality, 846. Train- 
ing of the voice, 248. 

W. 

Windows, in the back-scene, 173. 
Women, admitted to the theatre, aj^ff. 
Their seats, 307. 



Xcnocles, defeats Euripides, 

Z. 
Zeno, his remark about acte 
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